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THE 'DESCENT OF MAN 


AND ON 

SELECTION IN EELATION TO SEX. 


INTEODUCTION. 

The nature of the following work will be besyuncler- 
stood by a brief j^ccbunt of how it came to be written. 
During many years I collected notes on the origin or 
descent of man, without any intention of publishing on 
the subject, but rather with the determination not to 
publish, as I thought that I should thus only add to 
the prejudices against my views. It seemed to me suffi- 
cieTit to indicate, in the first edition of my ‘ Origin of 
* Species,’ that by this work “ light would be thrown on 
* the origin of man and his historyand this implies 
that man must be included with other organic beings in 
any gefleral conclusion respecting his mannd^ Of appear-^ 
ance on.this earth. Now the case wears a wholly dif¬ 
ferent aspect. "Vyhen a naturalist like Carl Vogt vgn- 
tures to say in his address as President of the National 
Institution of Geneva (1869), “ personne, en Europe 
“ an moins? n’ose plus soutenir la creation inddpendante 
“ et de toutes pieces, des especes,” it is^manifest that at 
least a large number of naturalists must admit that 
species are the modified descendants of other species; 

•5£Ot. I. B 
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andf ihis^ especially li6lds good with the younger and 
rising nataralists. The greater number accept the 
agency of natural selection; though some urge, whether 
with justice the future must decide, that I have greatly 
overrated its importance. Of the older and lionoured 
chiefs in natural science, many unfortunately are still 
opjwscd to evolution in every form. 

In consequence of the views now adopted by most 
naturalists, and which will ultimately, as in every other 
case, be followed by other men, I have been led to put 
together my notes, so as to see how far the general 
conclusions arrived at in my former works were appli¬ 
cable to man. This seemed all the more desirable 
as I had never deliberately applied these views to a 
species taken singly. When wc confine our attention 
to any one form, wc are deprived of the weighty argu¬ 
ments derived from the nature of the affinities which 
connect together whole groups of organisms—their geo¬ 
graphical distribution in past and present times, and 
their geological succession, d'he homological structure, 
embryological development, and rudimentary organs of 
a species, whether it be man or any other animal, to 
^which oilr attention may bo directed, remain to be con- 
siderfcd; but these great classes of facts affoj-d, as it 
appears to me, ample and conclusive evidence in favour 
of the principle of gradual evolution. The strong sup¬ 
port derived from the other arguments should, however, 
always be kept before the mind. ’ 

The sole object of this work is to consider, firstly, 
whether man, like every either species, is descended 
from some pre-existing form; secondly, the manner of 
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his develoJ)ment; and thirdly, the' value of the dlffer- 
ence® between the so-called races of man. ^A.8 I shall 
confine myself to these points, it will not be necessary* 
to describe in detail the dififerences between the several 
races—an enormous subject which has been fully dis-j 
cussed in many valuable works. The high antiquity of 
man has recently been demonstrated by the labours 
of a host of eminent men, beginning with M. Boucher 
de Perthes; and this is the indispensable basis for 
understanding his origin. I shall, therefore, take this 
conclusion for granted, and may refer my readers to 
the admirable treatises of Sir Charles Lyell, Sir John 
Lubbock, and others. Nor shall I have occasion to do 
more than to allude to the amount of dilS^ence between 
man and the anthropomorphous apes; for Prof. Huxley, 
in the opinion of most competent judges, has conclu¬ 
sively shewn that in every single visible character man 
difljgrs less from the higher apes than these do from the 
lower members of the same order of Primates. 

This work contains hardly any original facts in 
regard to man; but as the conclusions at which I 
arrived, after drawing up a rough draft, a^iijcared to 
me interesting, 1 thought that they might interest' 
others. It has often and confidently been asserted, that 
man’s origin can dever be known; but ignorance mdte 
frequently bogots confidence than does knowledge: it is 
those who know little, and not those who know much, 
who so positively assert that this or that problem will 
never be solved by science. The concliiSion that man is 
the co-descendant with otlrer species of some ancient, 
lower, and extinct form, is not in any degree new. La- 

B 2 
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mai'bk long ago came to this conclusion, whic'h has lately 
been maintained by several eminent naturalists and 
philosophers; for instance by Wallace, Huxley, Lyell, 
Vogt, Lubbock, Buchner, Eolle, &c.,' and especially by 
Hackel. This last naturalist, besides his great work, 

‘ Genorelle Morphologie ’ (18GB), has recently (18G8, 
with a second edit, in 1870), published his ‘ Naturliche 
Sch6[)fungsgeschichte,’ in which he fully discusses the 
genealogy of man. If this work had appeared before 
my essay had been written, I should probably never 
have compdetod it. Almost all the conclusions at which 
I have'arrived I find confirmed by this naturalist, whose 
knowledge on many points is much fuller than mine. 
Wherever I have added any fact or view iroin Prof. 
Hackel’s writings,I give his authority in the text, other 
statements I leave as they originally stood in my manu¬ 
script, occasionally giving in the foot-notes references 
to his works, as a confirmation of the more doubtful or 
interesting points. 

During many years it has seemed to me highly pro¬ 
bable that sexual selection has played an important 
part in djtferentiating the races of man; but in my 

‘ As tho woiks of the first-named authors are so well kijown, I need 
not (five tlie titles ; but ns tliose of tho latter aro less well known in 
Kf.'Kland, I will give them‘ Scchs Vorlesurtgen uher die Darwin’- 
sche Thcorio:’ zweito Auflage, 1868, von Dr. L. Buchner; translated 
into P'renoh under the title ‘ Conferences sur la The'o^ie Dnrwinienne,’ 
1869. ‘Der Mensidi, im Lichte der Darwin’soho Lehro,’ 1865, von 
Dr F. Rollo. I will not attempt to give references to all tlie authors 
who have taken tlie same side of the question. Thus G. Canestrini 
has published (‘Annuario della Soc. d. Nat.,’ Modena, 1867, p. 81) a 
very curious paper on rudimentary characters, as bearing on the origin 
of man. Anotlier work has (1868) been published by Dr. Barrago 
Francesco, bearing in Italian the title of “ Han, made in the imago of 
God, was also made in the image of the aixs.” 
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‘Origin of''Species’ (first*editioii, p. 199) I contested 
myself by merely alluding Ito this belief. \Vl»en I came 
to apply this view to man, I found it indispensable to* 
treat tlie whole subject in full detaif.^ Consequently 
the second part of the present work, treating of sexual, 
selection, has extended to an iiiordinate length, com¬ 
pared with the first part; but .this could not* be 
avoided, • 

I had intended adding to the present volumes an 
essay on the expression of the various emotions by man 
and the lower animals. My attention was called to this 
subject many years ago by Sir Charles Bell’s admirable 
work. This illustHous anatomist maintains that man 
is endowed with certain muscles solelj^ for the sake 
of expressing his emotions. As this view is obviously 
opposed to the belief that man is descended from some 
other and lower form, it was necessary for me to consider 
it. likewise wished to ascertain how far the emotions 
are expressed in the same manner by the different races 
*of man. But owing to the length of the present work, 
I have thought it better to reserve my essay, which is 
partially completed, for separate publication, 

• 

* Prof. Hackol is the solo author wlio, since tlie publication of the 
‘ Origin,’ has discusseS, m his various aorka, in a very able mauA-r 
the subject of sexilal selection, and has seen its full iiupuitancc. 
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Part I.—THE DESCENT; OF MAN. 


CHAPTEE I. 

Thk Evidence of the Descent of Man fkom some 
Loweb Fobm. 

Nature of the evidence bearing on the origin of man — Homologous 
stiuctures in man and the lower animals — Miscellaneous jKunts 
of coriespondenec — Development — Kudimentary stiuctures, 
muscles, sensc-orgjns, hair, hones, reproductive oigans, &c.— 
The hearing of .these three great classes of facta on the origin 
of man. , 

He who wishes to decide whether man is the modified 
descendant of some pre-existing form, would probably 
first enquire whether man yaries, however slightly, in 
bodily structure and in mental faculties; and if so, 
whether the variations are transmitted to his offspring 
in accordance with the laws which prevail with the lower 
animals; such as that •f the transmission of characters 
to the same age or sex. Again, are the variations the re¬ 
sult, as*far as our ignorance permits us to j«dge, of the 
same general causes, and are they governed by the safin? 
general laws, as in the case of other organisms; ^r in¬ 
stance by correlation, the inherited effects of use tod 
disuse, &c. ? Is man subject to similar malconformations, 
the result of arrested development, of reduplication of 
parts, &c., ^nd does he display in any of his anomalies 
reversion to some former and ancient ^pe of structure ? 
It might also naturally be enquired \mether man, like 
so many other animals, has given rise to varieties and 
sub-races, differing but slightly from each other, or to 
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races differing so muclr thatothcy must be’classed as 
doubtful sgecies ? How are ^uch races distributed^over 
the world; and bow, when crossed, do they react on 
each other, both^in the first and succeeding genei-a- 
tions ? And so with many other points. 

The enquirer would next come to the important point, 
whether man tends to increase at so rapid a rate, as to 
lead to occasional severe struggles for existence, and 
consequently to beneficiaUvariations, whether in body 
or mind, being preserved, and injurious ones eliminated. 
l)o the races or species of men, whichever term may bo 
applied, encroach on and replace each other, so that 
some finally become extinct? We shall see that all 
these questions, as indeed is obvious in respect to most 
of them, must be answered in the afliimative, in the 
same manner ,as with the lower animals. Hut the 
several considerations just referred to may be conve¬ 
niently deferred for a time; and we will first see how 
far the bodily structure of man shows traces, more or 
less plain, of his descent from some lower form. In the 
two succeeding chapters the mental powers of man, in 
comparison with those of the lower animals, will be con¬ 
sidered. , 

The Bodily Structure of Man .—It is notorious that 
man is constructed on the same general type or inodel 
with Sther mammals. All the bones in his skeleton 
cai^ be compared with corresponding bones in a monkey, 
bat, or seal. ISo it, is with his muscles, nerves, blood¬ 
vessels and internal viscera. The brain, the most im¬ 
portant of all the organs, follows the same law, as shewn 
by Huxley and other anatomists. Bischoff,' who is a 
hostile witness, aHmits that every chief fissure and fold 


‘ Urussliirawiudungen des Measeben,’ 1868, s. 96. 
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in the braiit of man has ita analogy in that of the orang; 
but he aflcls that at no period of development do their 
brains perfectly agree; nor could this be expected, for 
otlfierwise their mental {wwers would hi^ve been the same.’ 
Vulpian ® remarks; “ Les differences reelles qui existent 
“ entre I’enc^phale de I’homme et celui des singes supd- 
“ ricurSj.sont bien minimes. II ne faut pas se faire 
“ d’illusions a cet egard. L’homme est bien plus pres 
“ des singes anthropomorjdie® par les caraeteres anato- 
“ niiques de son cerveau que ceux-ci ne le sout non- 
“ seulcnient des autres mammiferes, mais memos de 
“ certains quadrumanes, des guenons et des macaques.” 
But it would be superfluous here to give further details 
on the correspondence between man and the higher 
mammals in tlie structure of the brain and all other 
parts of the body. o 

It may, however, be worth while to specify a few 
points, not directly or obviously connected with struc¬ 
ture, by which this correspondence or relationship is 
well shewn. 

iftan is liable to receive from the lower animals, and 
>to communicate to them, certain diseases as hydro¬ 
phobia, variola, the gla^iders, &c.; and this fact proves 
the close similarity of their tissues and blood, both in 
minute structure and composition, far more plainly than 
does their comparison under the best microscope, or by* 
the aid df the best chemical analysis. MonkeyS are 
liable to many of the same non-contagious diseases as jve 
are; thus Eengger,® who carefully gbserved for a long 
time the Cehus Azarm in its native land, found it liable 
to catarrh,‘with the usual symptoms, and which when 


® ‘Le<;. Slur la Phys.’ 1866, p. 8^0, aa quoted by M. Dally, ‘L’Ordre 
(les Piiniates ct lo Trausformismo,’ 1868, p. 29. 

^ ‘ Naturgosfliiohte der Saugetliiere von Paraguay,’ 1830, s. 50. 
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often rccuirent led to consumption. These monkeys 
suffered al^o from apoplexy, ,inflammation of the bowels, 
and cataract in the eye. The younger ones when shed¬ 
ding their milk-teeth often died from fever. Medicines 
produced the same effect on them as on us. Many 
kinds of monkeys have a strong taste for tea, coffee, and 
spirituous liquors: they will also, as I have myself seen, 
smoke tobacco with pleasure. Brehm asserts that the 
natives of north-eastern Africa catch the wild baboons 
by exposing vessels with strong beer, by which they are 
made drunk. He has seen some of these animals, which 
he kept in confinement, in this state; and he gives 
a laughable account of their behaviour and strange 
gi’imaces. On the following morning they were very 
cross and dismal; they held their aching heads with 
both hands and wore a most pitiable expression; when 
beer or wine was offered them, they turned away with 
disgust, but relished the juice of lemons.'* An American 
monkey, an Ateles, after getting drunk on brandy, would 
never touch it again, and thus was wiser than many 
men. These trifling facts prove how similar the nerves 
of taste must be in monkeys and man, and how simi-. 
larly their whole nervous systenj is affected. 

Man is infested with internal parasites, sometimes 
causing fiakil effects, and is plagued by external para- 
■sites, all of which belong to the same genera or families 
with those infesting other mammals. Man is subject like 
other mammals, birds, and even insects, to that mys¬ 
terious law, which ^uses certain normal processes, such 
as gestation, as well as the maturation and duration of 
various diseases, to follow lunar periods.® His wounds 


•* Brehm, ‘ Thierleten,’ B. i. 1864, 8. 75, 86. On the Ateles, s. 105. 
For other analogous statements, see*!. 25, 107. 

* 'With respect to insects see Dr. Laycork ' On a General Law of 
Vital Periodicity,’ British Association, 1842. Dr. Macculloch, * Silli- 
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are repaired by the same process of healing; and the 
stum^)s ^eft after the amputation of his Umbs occa¬ 
sionally possess, especially during an early embryonic 
period, some power of regeneration,.,as in the lowest 
animals.® 

The whole process of that most important function, 
the reproduction of the species, is strikingly the same 
in all mammals, from the first act of courtship by the 
male ’ to the birtli and nurt»ring of the young. Mon¬ 
keys are born in almost as helpless a condition as our 
own infants; and in certain genera the young differ 
fully as much in appearance from the adults, as do our 
children from their full-grown parents.® It has been 
urged by some writers as an important distinction, that 
with man the young arrive at maturity at a much later 
age than with any other animal: but if 'we look to the 
races of mankind which inhabit tropical countries the 
difference is not groat, for the orang is believed not to 
be adult till the age of from ten to fifteen yeara.® Man 


man’s North American Journal of Soicneo,’ vol. xvii. p. 31).'5, has seen 
a dog suffering from tertian ague. 

“ I have given the evidence on this head in my ‘ Variation of 
Animals and Plants under iffimestioation,’ vol. ii. p. 1.5. 

^ “Mores o divensis genenbusQiiadiumnnorumsme dnbio dignoscunt 
“ feminas humanas a maribus. Primum, credo, odorato,pn^tca aspcctu. 
“ Mr. Youatt, qui dm m llortis Zoologicis (liestiariis) medicus anii^alr 
“ inm eratj vir in rebus obscrvandis cautus et sagax, hoc milii cejfissime 
“ probavit, et curatores ejiisdem loci ct alii e rainistris conflrmaverunt. 
‘ ‘ tiir Andrew Smith at Brebm notabant idem in Cynocepbalo. ^Ins- 
“ trissimus Cuvier etiam narrat multa de hac re quit ut opinor nihil 
‘ turpius potest mdicari inter omnia hominibus et Quadrumanis com- 
“munia. Narrat enim Cynoceplialum quendam in furorem incidere 
“ aspeetu femiuarum aliquarum, sed nequaquam accendi tanto furore 
“ ab omnibus. Semper eligebat juniores, et dignoscebat in turba, et 
“ advocabat voce gestuque.” 

® This remark is made with respect to Cynocephalus and the an¬ 
thropomorphous apes by Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire and S'. Cuvier, ‘ Hist. 
Nut. des Mammiferes,’ tom. i. 1824. 

• Huxley, ‘ Man’s Place in Nature,’ 1863, p. 84. 
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differs from woman in size, wodily strength, hairyne^s, 
&c., as wejl as in mind, in the same mahner a’s do tlie 
^two sexes of many mammals. It is, in short, scarcely 
possible to exagg/srato tlie close correspondence in gene¬ 
ral structure, in the minute structure of the tissues, in 
cliemical composition and in constitution, between man 
and the higher animals, especially the anthropomor¬ 
phous apes. 

r 

Emhryomc Development .—Man is developed from an 
ovule, about the 125t.h of an inch in diameter, which 
differs in no respect from the ovules of other animals. 
The embryo itself at a very early period can hardly be 
distinguished from that of other menjbers of the verte¬ 
brate kingdom. At this period the arteries run in arch- 
like branches,-* as if to carry the blood to branchiae 
which are not present in the higher vertebrata, though 
the slits on the sides of the neck still remain (/, g, fig. 1), 
marking their former position. At a somewhat later 
period, when the extremities ai-o developed, “the feet of 
“ lizards and mammals,” as the illustrious Von Baer 
remarks, “ the wings and feet of birds, no less than the ' 
“ hands and feet of man, all arise from the same funda- 
“ mental form.” It is, says Prof. Huxley,'® “quite in 
“ the later iitages of development that the young- human 

being presents marked differences from the young 
“ ape, while the latter departs as much from' the dog 
“ Va its developments, as the man dfies. Startling as 

this last assertion may appear to be, it is demonstrably 
“ true.” 

As some of my readers may never have sfien a draw¬ 
ing of an embryo, I have given one of man and another 
of a dog, at about the same early stage of development. 


• Man’s Place In Kature,’ 1863, p. 67. 





a. Fore-brnin,cer<'brnl hemisphetvs, kc. 
h Mid*brain, corpora quadrifEemina 
e. Hlnd-braln, cerebellum, medulla ob* 
Ioii'4ata. 

(/. Eye, 
e. Ear. 

/ First vieceral arch. 


g. So<»>nd visceral arcb. 
i H. Vertebral c^umtis and muscles In 
' process of derelo^ent. 

1 . ♦. Anterior ) 

K. Posterior i 

L. Tail or os coccyx. 
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carefully copied from’ two works of undoubted accu- 
racy.“ , • _ 

, After the foregoing statements made by such high 
authorities, it wqjild be superfluous on my part to give 
a number of borrowed details, shewing that the embryo 
of man closely resembles that of other mammals. It 
may, however, be added that tlie human embryo like¬ 
wise resembles in various points of structure cer¬ 
tain low forms when adult. For instance, the heart 
at first exists as a simple pulsating vessel; the excreta 
are voided through a cloacal passage; and the os 
coccyx projects like a true .tail, “ extending considerably 
beyond the rudimentary legs.” In the embryos of 
all air-breathing vertebrates, certain glands called the cor¬ 
pora Wolffiana, correspond with and act like the kidneys 
of mature flslies.^ Even at a later embryonic period, 
some striking resemblances between man and the lower 
animals may be observed. Bischoff says that the con¬ 
volutions of the brain in a human foetus at the end of 
the seventh month reach about the same stage of deve¬ 
lopment as in a baboon when adult.'^ The great toe, as 
Prof. Owen remarks,’® “ which forms the fulcrum when « 
“ standing or walking, is perhapi the most characteristic 


“ The emhryo (upper flg.) ia from Ecker, ‘Iconea Phys 

,1^1-1859, tab. XXX. fig. 2. This embryo was ten lines in length, so 
•tlmt tjie drawing ia much magnified. The embryo of the dog is from 
BischoU ‘ Entwicklungsgeschichto des Himde-Eies,’ 184.'); tab. xi. fig. 
42^. 'Phis drawing is five times magnified, th% embryo lining 25 days 
old. The internal viscera have been omitted, and the uterine appen¬ 
dages in both drawings removed. I was directed to these figures by 
Prof. Huxiey, Irom whose work, ‘ Man’s Place in Nature,’ the idea of 
giving them was taken. Haokel has also given analogous drawings in 
his ‘ Schopfungsgeschichte.’ 

“ Prof. Wyman in ‘ Proc. of American Acad, of Sciences,’ vol. iv. 
I860, p. 17. * 

*• Owen, ‘ Anatomy of Vertebrates,’ vol. i. p. .533. 

“ ‘Die Grosshimwindungon des Mensohen,’ 1868, s. 95. 

'* ‘Anatomy of Vertebrates,’ vol, ii. p. 553. 
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“ peculiarity in the 

bryo, about an inch in len^h, PEdfnWy«JSft»#^'#)und 
“ that the great toe was slitMfittittiiJfclwtilii* 

“ instead of being paralle^^ j^jected at an 
“ angle from the side of the foot,'mus corresponding 
“ with the permanent condition of this part in the 
“ quadrumana.” I will conclude with a quotation from 
Huxley,” who after asking, does man originate in a 
different way from a dog, bird? frog or fish ? says, “ the 
“ reply is not doubtful for a moment; without question, 
“ the mode of origin and the early stages of the develop- 
“ ment of man are identical ^ith those of tlio animals 
“ immediately below him in the scale: without a doubt 
“ in these respects, li^ is far nearer to apes, than the apes 
“ are to the dog.” 


Bvdimmts .—This subject, though not intrinsically 
more important than the two last, will for several rea¬ 
sons be here treated with more fullness.’® Not one of 
the lyglier animals can be named which does not bear 
some part in a rudimentary condition; and man forms 
no exception to the ride, liudimentary organs must 
be distinguished from thofee that are nascent; though 
in some cases the distinction is not easy. The former 
are eithej absolutely useless, such as the mRn»msB of 
male quadrupeds, or the incisor teeth of ruminants 
w hich never cut through the gums; or they are of such 
slight service to theft: present possessors, that we canno* 
suppose that they were developed under the conditions 

‘Proo. Soo. Nat. Hist.’ Boston, 1863, vol. ix. p. 185. 

‘ Man’s I’luco m Nature,’ p. 65. 

'* I had written a rough copy of tliis chapter bef(jce reading a valu¬ 
able paper, “Caratteri rudimtntali in ordino all’ origine del uomo” 

Annuario della Soc. d. Nut.,’ ModeBa, 1867, p. 81). by G. Canestiini, 
to which paper I am considerably indebted. Haokel has given admi¬ 
rable discussions on this whole subject, under the title of Dysteleology, 
in his ‘ Generelle Morphologic ’ and ‘ Schopfungsgeschichte.’ 

VOL. 1. lO 
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which now exist Organs in this latter state are not 
strictly widimentary, but they are tending in this direc¬ 
tion. ' Nascent organs, on the other hand, though not 
fully developed^ are of high service to their possessors, 
and are capable of further development. Rudimentary 
organs are eminently variable; and this is partly in¬ 
telligible, as they are useless or neardy useless, and 
consequently are no longer subjected to natural selec¬ 
tion. They often hecotae wholly suppressed. When 
this occurs, they are nevertheless liable to occasional 
reappearance through reversion; and this is a circum¬ 
stance well worthy of attention. 

Disuse at that period of life, when an organ is chiefly 
used, and this is generally during maturity, together 
with inheritance at a corresponding period of life, seem 
to have beeC the chief agents in causing organs to be¬ 
come rudimentary. The term “ disuse ” does not relate* 
merely to the lessened action of muscles, but includes 
a diminished flow of blood to a part or organ, from 
being subjected to fewer alternations of pressufe, or 
from becoming in any way less habitually active. Rudi¬ 
ments, however, may occur in one sex of parts normally 
present in the other sex; arfd such rudiments, as we 
shall hereafter see, have often originated in a distinct 
mannet. * In some cases organs have been reduced by 
rn^ns of natural selection, from having become inju¬ 
rious to the species under changed habits of life. The 
frocess of reduction is probably often aided through the 
two principles of compensation and economy of growth; 
but the later stages of reduction, after disuse has done 
all that can fairly be attributed to it, and when the saving 
to be effected by the economy of growth would be very 
small,'" are di^cult to understand. The final ami com- 

Some ffood criticUras on this subject have been given by Messrs. 
Murie and Mivart, in * Trunsact. Zoolbg. Soe/ 1869, vol. vii. p. 92. 
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plete suppression of a part, already useless and milch 
reduced in"size, in which case neither compensation nor 
economy can come into play, is perhaps intelligiWe by 
the aid of the hypothesis of pangenesis„and apparently 
in no other way. But as the whole subject of rudimen¬ 
tary organs has been fully discussed and illustrated 
in my former works,*" I need here say no more on this 
head. 

Kudiments of various muscles have been observed in 
many parts of the human body; *' and not a few muscles, 
which are regularly present in some of tlio lower ani¬ 
mals can occasionally be detected in man in a greatly 
reduced condition. Every one must have noticed the 
{lower which many ^animals, especially horses, possess 
of moving or twitching their skin ; and this is effected 
by the panniculus carnosus. Remnants o^ this muscle 
in an efficient state are found in various parts of our 
bodies; for instance, on the forehead, by which tlje 
eyebrows are raised. 'Hho platysma myoides, which is well 
developed on the neck, belongs to this system. Prof. 
Turner, of Edinburgh, has occasionally detected, as he 
informs me, mi;iscular fasciculi in five different situa¬ 
tions, namely in the axill*, near tlie scapulae, &c., all of 
which must be referred to the system of the panniculus. 
He has algo shewn ** that the musctdus sternaUs or ster- 
nalis brutorum, which is not an extension of the reetuf 
ahdominalis, but is closely allied to the panniculus, oc- 

-- «2373 • 

‘ Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 317 and 397. See also ‘Origin of Species,’ otli edit. p. 535. 

For instancy M. Richard Aunales des Sciences Nat.’ 3rd series. 
Zoolog. 1852, tom. xviii. p. 13) describes and figures rudiments of what 
ho calls the “muscle ptyieux de la main,” whieh he sajs is Bometimes 
" inffciraent petit.” Another muscle, called “ le tiRial postcneur,” is 
generally quite absent in the hand, b«t appears from time to time in a 
more or less rudimentary condition. 

« Prof. W. Turner, ‘ Proc. Itoyal Soc. Edinburgh,’ 1866-67, p. 65. 

• C -Z 
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cuired in the proportion of aoout 3 per cent, in upwards 
of 600 bodies: he adds, that this muscle affords “an 
“ excellent illustration of the statement that occasional 
“ and rudimentary structures are especially liable to 
“ variation in arrangement.” 

Some few persons have the power of contracting the 
superficial muscles on their scalps; and these muscles 
are in a variable and partially rudimentary condition. 
M. A. de Candolle has communicated to me a eurious 
instance of the long-continued persistence or inheritance 
of this power, as well as of its unusual development. 
He knows a family, in which one member, the present 
head of a family, could, when a youth, pitch several 
heavy books from his head by the movement of the 
scalp alone; and he w'on wagers by performing this feat. 
His father, uncle, grandfather, and all his three chil¬ 
dren possess the same power to the same unusual degree. 
This family became divided eight generations ago into 
two branches; so that the head of the above-mentioned 
branch is coflsin in the seventh degree to the he^d of 
the other branch. This distant cousin resides in another 
part of I’rance, and on being asked whether he possessed 
the same faculty, immediately exhibited his pow'er. 
This case offers a good illustration how persistently an 
absolutedy useless faculty may be transmitted.^, 

The extrinsic muscles which serve to move the whole 
external ear, and the intrinsic muscles which move the 
different parts, all of which belong to the system of the 
panniculus, are in a rudimentary condition in man; they 
are also variable in development, or at least in function. 
I have seen one man who could draw 'his ears for¬ 
wards, and another who could draw them backwards; ® 

** Canestrini quotes Hyrt. (‘ Annuaijo della Soc. dei Naturalist!,’ 
Modena, 1867, p. 97) to the same effect. 
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and from wfiat one of these persons told me, it is pro¬ 
bable ihat most of us by often touching our <ears and 
thus directing our attention towards them, could by 
repeated trials recover some power of imovoment. The 
faculty of erecting the ears and of directing them to 
different points of the compass, is no doubt of the 
highest service to many animals, as they thus perceive 
the point of danger; but I have never heard of a man 
who possessed the least powm- of erecting his ears,— 
the one movement which might be of use to him. The 
whole external shell of the ear may be considered a 
rudiment, together with the various folds and promi¬ 
nences (helix and anti-helix, tragus and anti-tragus, &c.) 
which in the lower Rnimals strengthen and support the 
oar when erect, without adding much to its weight. 
Some authors, however, suppose that the cffttilage of the 
shell serves to transmit vibrations to the acoustic 
nerve; but Mr. Toynbee,^^ after collecting all the 
known evidence on this head, concludes that the exter¬ 
nal ^lell is of no distinct use. The ears'of the chim¬ 
panzee and orang are curiously like those of man, and I 
am assured by the keepers in the Zoological Gardens 
that these animals never^nove or erect them ; so that 
tliey are in an equally rudimentary condition, as far as 
function js concerned, as in man. Why these animals, 
as well as the progenitors of man, should have lostJ;hb 
power of erecting their ears we cannot say. It may be, 
though I am not quite satisfied with this view, that owing 
to their arboreal habits and great strength they were 
but little exposed to danger, and so during a lengthened 
period moved their ears but little, and thus gradually 
lost the power of moving them. This would be a 
parallel case with that of those large and heavy birds. 


« ‘ The Diseases of the Ear,’ by J. Toynbee, F.R.S., 1860, p. 12. 
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Which from inhabiting oceanic islands havg not been 
exposed'to the attacks of beasts of prey, and hajye con¬ 
sequently lost the power of using their wings for flight. 

The celebrated sculptor, Mr. Woolner, informs me of 
one little peculiarity in the external ear, which he has 
often observed both in men and women, and of which 
he perceived the full signification. His attention was 
first called to the subject whilst at work on his figure 
of Puck, to which he had given pointed ears. He was 
thus led to examine the cars of various monkeys, and 
subsequently more carefully those of man. The pecu¬ 
liarity consists in a little blunt point, projecting from 
the inwardly folded margin, or helix. Mr. Woolner 
made an exact model of one such case, and has sent 
me the accompanying drawing. 
(Fig. 2.) These points not only 
project inwards, but often a little 
outwards, so that they are visible 
w hen the head is viewed from di¬ 
rectly in front or behind, ,'rhey 
are variable in size and some¬ 
what in position, standing either 
a littld higher or lower; and they 
sometimes occur on one ear and 
not on the other. Now /he mean¬ 
ing ef these projections is not, 
I think, doubtful; but it may 
be thought that they ofler too 
trifling a character to be worth notice. This thought, 
however, is as false as it is natural. Every character, 
however slight, must be the result of ^me definite 
cause; and if it occurs in many individuals deserves 
consideration. The helix obviously consists of the ex¬ 
treme margin of the ear folded inwards; and this fold¬ 
ing appears to be in some manner connected with the 



* Fig 2 Humun Kar, mod^^lled 
Jiid drawn by Mr. Woolner 
a. The projecting point. 
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whole external ear being'permanently prcssea back¬ 
wards.^ Hi many monkeys, .which do not stand high in 
the order, as baboons and some species of macacus,“ the 
upp&r portion of the ear is slightly pointed, and the 
margin is not at all folded inwards; but if tlie margin 
were to be thus folded, a slight point would necessarily 
project inwards and probably a little outwards. This 
could actually be observed in a specimen of the Aieles 
heelzebuth in the Zoological Gardens; and we may safely 
concluuo that it is a similar structure—a vestige of 
formerly pointed ears—which occasionally reappears in 
man. 

The nictitating membrane, or third eyelid, with its 
accessory muscles and other structures, is especially 
well developed in Cirds, and is of much functional im¬ 
portance to them, as it can be rapidly dr%wn across the 
whole eye-ball. It is found in some reptiles and amphi¬ 
bians, and in certain fishes, as in sharks. It is fairly 
well developed in the two lower di\ isions of the mam¬ 
malian series, namely, in the monotremata and marsu- 
piais, and in some few of the higher mammals, as in the 
w'alrus. But in man, the quadrumaua, and most other 
mammals, it exists, as i% admitted by all anatomists, as 
a mere rudiment, called the semilunar fold.'-® 

The sense of smell is of the highest imjjoijtance to 
the greater number of mammals—to some, as the runty-, 
Hants, in warning them of danger; to others, as^ the 

' • 

Sec also some remarks, and the dinwiiig.'< of the ears of the Lemu- 
loidoa, in Messrs. Mmio and Mivart’s o.\cellent paper m ‘ Transact. 
Zeolog. See.’ v(j|. vii. 1869, pp. 6 and 90. 

““ Muller’s • Elements of Physiology,’ Eng. translat., 1842, vol. 11. p. 
1117. Owen, ‘ Anatomy of Vertebrates,’ vol. ul. p. 260; ibid, on the 
Walrus, ‘ Proc. Zoolog. Soc.’ November 8th, ISillj* See a'so E. Knox, 

‘ Great Artists and Anatomists,’ p,106. This rudiment appaiontlj is 
somewhat larger m Negroes and Austndians tiian in Europeans, see Cail 
Vogt, * Lectures on Man,’ Eng. translat. p. 129. 
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caiHiivora, in finding their J»rey; to otlioi’^, as the wild 

boar, for both purposes combined. But th6 sense of 
smell is'of extremely slight service, if any, even to 
savages, in whom it is generally more highly developed 
than in the civilised races. It does not warn them of 
danger, nor guide them to their food; nor does it pre¬ 
vent the Esquimaux from sleeping in the most fetid 
atmosphere, nor many savages from eating half-putrid 
meat. Those who believe iu the principle of gradual 
evolution, will not readily admit that this sense in its 
proent state was originally acqrrired by man, as he 
now exists. No doubt lie inherits the power in an 
enfeebled and so far rudimentary condition, from some 
early progenitor, to whom it was highly serviceable 
and by wdiom it was continually used. We can thus 
perhaps understand how it is, as Dr. Maudsley has truly 
remarked,^" that the sense of smell in man “ is singu- 
“ larly effective in recalling vividly the ideas and images 
“ of forgotten scenes and placesfor we see in those 
animals, which have this sense highly developed, such as 
dogs and horses, that old recollections of persons and 
places are strongly associated with their odour. 

Man differs conspit.-uonsly fi pm all the other Primates 
in being almost naked. But a few short straggling 
hairs are found over the greater part of the body iu 
tlie male sex, and fine down on that of the femtile sex. 
In individuals belonging to the same race these hairs 
are highly variable, not only in abundance, but like¬ 
wise in position : thus the shoulders in some Europeans 
are quite naked, whilst in others they bear thick tufts 
of hair.^® There can be little doubt that the hairs 


‘ The Physiology and Pathology of Mind,’ 2nd edit. 1868, p. 134. 

** Ebchricht, Ueber die.Richtung^dor Huare am menschlichen Korper, 
‘ Mhller s Atchiv fur Anat. und Phys.’ 1837, s. 47. I shall often have 
to refer to this very curious paper. 
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thus scattei^d over the body are the rudiments of *the 
uniform itairy coat of the l<vver animals. Thjs view is 
rendered all the more probable, as it is known that fine, 
short, and pale-coloured hairs on the Jimbs and other 
parts of the body occasionally become developed into 
“thickset, long, and rathor-coarse dark hairs,” when ab¬ 
normally nourished near old-standing inflamed surfaces.'" 

I am informed by Mr. Paget that persons belonging 
to the same family often hav(j a few hairs in their eye¬ 
brows much longer than the others: so that tliis sliglit 
peculiarity seems to be inherited. These hairs appa¬ 
rently repi’csont the vibrissm, which are used as organs 
of touch by many of tlie lower animals. In a young 
chimpanzee I observed that a few upright, rather long, 
hairs, projected above the eyes, where the true eyebrows, 
if present, would have stood. • 

The fine wool-like hair, or so-called lanugo, with 
which the human feetus during the sixth mouth is 
thickly covered, offers a more curious case. It is first 
developed, during the fifth month, on the eyebrows and 
face, and especially round the mouth, where it is much 
longer than that on the head. A moustache of this kind 
was observed by Eschricht®’ on a female foetus; but this 
is not so surprising a circumstance as it may at first aj)- 
pear, for^the two sexes generally resemble ea<:h«othor in 
all external characters during an early period of growUi. 
The direction and arrangement of the hairs on all parts 
of the foetal body are the same as in the adult, but tye 
subject to much variability. The whole surface, including 
even the forehead and ears, is thus thickly clothed; but 
it is a significant fact that the palms of the hands and 
the soles of the feet are quite naked, like the inferior 
surfaces of all four extremities in mdSt of the lower 


■*" Paget, ' Ijectures on Surgical Pathology,’ 1833, vol. i. p. 71. 
• Eschrioht, ibid. s. 40, 47. 
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anftaals. As this can hardly be an accidental coinci¬ 
dence, \\e must consider,the woolly coveting of the 
foetus to be the rudimental representative of the first 
permanent coal; of hair in those mammals whiclf ai e 
born hairy. This representation is much more com¬ 
plete, in accordance with the usual law of embryological 
development, than that afforded by the straggling hairs 
on the body of the adult. 

It a})pears as if tho pusterior molar or wisdom-teeth 
were tending to become rudimentary in the more civi¬ 
lised races of man. These teeth are rather smaller 
than the other molars, as is likewise the case with the 
corresponding teeth in the chimpanzee and orang; and 
they have only two separate fangs. They do not cut 
through the gums till about the seventeenth year’, and 
1 have been assured that they are much more liable to 
decay and are earlier lost than the other teeth; but this 
is denied by some dentists. They are also much more 
liable to vary both in structure and in the period of 
their development than the other teeth.®‘ In^ the 
Melanian races, on the other hand, the wisdom-teeth 
are usually lurnislied with three separate fangs, and 
are generally sound: they also differ from tho other 
molars in size less than in the Caucasian races.“ Prof. 
SchaaffhaKsen accounts for this difference between the 
mces by “ the posterior dental portion of the jaw being 
“ always shortened ” in those that are civilised,^ and this 
sijortening may, 1 presume, be safely attributed to civi¬ 
lised men habitually feeding on soft, cooked lood, and 
thus using their jaws less. I am informed by Mr. Brace 
that it is becoming quite a common practice in the United 

*' Dr. Wi bl), ‘ Teeth in Man and the Anti ropoid Apes,’ as quoted by 
Dr. C. Oaiter Blake in ‘ AnthropoISgicul Review,’ July, 1867, p. 299. 

“ Owen, ‘ Anatomy of Vertebrates,’ vol. iii. pp. 320, 821, and 325. 

” ‘ On the Primitive Form of the Sl;uU,’ Eng. translat. in ‘ Anthro¬ 
pological Review,’ Oct. 1808, p. 426. 
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States toj;e:novo some of the molar teetli of children, 
as th» jaw does not grow Ijftrge enough for tlMj perfect 
development of the normal number. 

A^ith respect to the alimentary canal I have met 
with an account of only a single rudiment, namely the 
vermiform appendage of the emeum. The csecum is 
a blanch or diverticulum of the intestine, ending in a 
cul-de-sac, and it is extremely long in many of the 
lower vegetable-feeding mantmals. In the marsupial 
koala it is actually more than thrice as long as the 
whole body.“ It is sometimes produced into a long 
gradually-tapering point, and is sometimes constricted 
in parts. It appears as if, in consequence of changed 
diet or habits, the •caecum had become much shortene I 
in various animals, the vermiform appendage being left 
as a rudiment of the shortened part. "That this ap¬ 
pendage is a rudiment, we may infer from its small 
size, and from the evidence which Prof. Canestrini has 
collected of its variability in man. It is occasionally 
quite absent, or again is largely developed. The passage 
is sometimes completely closed for half or two-thirds of 
its length, with the terminal part consisting of a flat¬ 
tened solid expansion. ‘In the orang this appendage 
is long and convoluted : in man it arises from the 
end of tJie short caecum, and is commonly* ftem four 
to five inches in length, being only about the ^ifd 
of an inch in diameter. Not only is it useless, but 
it is sometimes tTie cause of death, of which fact* I 
have lately heard two instances: this is due to small 
hard bodies, such as seeds, entering the passage and 
causing inflammation.^ 


Owen, ‘ Anatomy of VertebrofJs,’ vol. iii pp. 410,434, 441. 

" ‘ Annuuriu della Soo. d. Nat.’ Modena, 1807, p. 94. 

•“ M. C. Martins (“Do I’Tlmtd Organique,” in ‘Ilevue des Deux 
Mondes,’ June 15, 1802, p. 16), and Hackel (‘Gcnerelle Morphologic,’ 
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In some of the Quadrumana, in the Lemwridne, and 
especially in the Carnivora,' therp is a passage near the 
lower end of the hnmerus, called the supra-condyloid 
foramen, through which the great nerve of the fore limb 
passes, and often the great artery. Now in the humerus 
of man, as Dr. Sfruthorsand others have shewn, there 
is generally a trace of this passage, and it is sometimes 
fairly well developed, being formed by a depending 
hook-like process of bone, completed by a band of 
ligament. When present the great nerve invariably 
passes through it, and this clearly indicates that it is the 
homologue and rudiment of the supra-condyloid fora¬ 
men of the lower animals. Prof. Turner estimates, as 
he informs me, that it occurs in about one per cent, of 
recent skeletons. But this case does not possess much 
interest, as tire foramen is not regularly present in 
the higher Quadrumana. It is therefore doubtful, as 
Mr. Busk has remarked to me, whether its occasional 
presence in man can bo attributed to the retension or 
reversion of a primordial structure. ^ 

There is another foramen in the humerus, ivhich maj'^ 
he called the inter-condyloid. This occurs in various 
anthro[K)id and other apes,^® but likewise in many of the 
lower animals, and occasionally in man. It is remarkable 
that this fliramen scorns to have been much more fre- 
queptly present during ancient than during recent times. 
Mr. Busk has collected the following evidence on this 
head: Prof. Broca “ noticed the perforation in four and a 

B. ii. 8. 278), have both remarked on the singular f.ict of this rudiment 
sometimes causing death, * 

‘ The Lancet,’ Jan. 24, 1863, p*83. Dr. ICiiox, ‘ Great Artists and 
Anatomists,’ p. 63. ^See also on important memoir on this process by 
Dr. Grube, in the ‘ Bulletin de I’Acad. Imp. de St. Petersbourg,’ tom. 
xii. 1867, p 448. ‘- 

“ Mr. St. George Mivart, ‘ Transact. Phil. Soo.’ 18'i7, p. 310. 

“ On the Coves of Gibraltar,” * 'Prausact. Internut. Congress of 
Prehist. Arch.’ Third Session, 1869, p. 159. 
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half per “ cent, of the arm^nes collected in the ‘ Citne- 
“ tiere du43ud ’ at Paris; and^in the Grotto of Orrony, the 
“ consents of wliich are referred to the Bronze period, 

“ a9 many as eight humeri out of thirty-two were perfo- 
“ rated; but this extraordinary proportion, he thinks, 
“ might be due to the cavern having been a sort of 
“ ‘ family vault.’ Again, M. Dupont found 30 per cent. 

“ of perforated bones in the caves of the Valley of the 
“ Lesse, belonging to the Reindeer period; v^ hilst M. 

“ Leguay, in a sort of dclmeii at Argeuteuil, observed 
“ twenty-five per cent, to bo perforated; and M. Pruner- 
“ Bey found twenty-six per cent, in the same condition 
“ in bones from Vaureal. Nor should it be left unno- 
“ ticed that M. Pruner-Bey states that this condition is 
“ common in Guanclie skeletons.” '’The fact that ancient 
races, in this and several other cases, mcge frequently 
present structures which resemble those of the lower 
animals than do tlie modern races, is interesting. One 
chief cause seems to be that ancient races stand some¬ 
what nearer than modern races in the long line of 
descent to their remote animal-like progenitors. 

The os coccyx in man, though functiouless as a tail, 
plainly represents this p^rt in other vertebrate animals. 
At an early embryonic period it is free, and, as we have 
seen, prmects-beyond the lower extremities. ^In certain 
rare and anomalous cases it has been known, accordiug , 
to Isidore Geofi’roy St.-Hilaire and others,^® to fortn a 
small external rudiment of a tail. The os coccyx is 
short, usually including only four vertebrae: and these 
are in a rudimental condition, for they consist, with the 
exception of,the basal one, of the centrum alone.^* They 
are furnished with some small muscles; one of which, as 
I am informed by Prof. Turner, hasjbeeu expressly 

—--jj-- 

Quatrefages has lately collected the evidence on this subject. 
‘Bevue des Conrs Scicntiflques,' 1867-1868, p. 625. 

« Owen, ‘ On the Nature of tiimbs,’ 1849, p. 114. 
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desbrib^d by Theile as a rudimentary repetition of the 
extensor^of the tail, which is so largely deVeloped in 
. many mammals. 

The spinal CQi'd in man extends only as far down¬ 
wards as the last dorsal or first lumbar vertebra; but a 
thread-like structure (the filutn terminale) runs down the 
axis of the sacral part of the spinal canal, and even 
along the back of the coccygeal bones. The upper 
part of this filament, as. Prof. Turner informs me, is 
undoubtedly homologous with the spinal cord; but the 
lower part apparently consists merely of the pia mater, 
or vascular investing membrane. Even in this case the 
os coccyx may be said to possess a vestige of so im¬ 
portant a structure as the spinal cord, though no longer 
enclosed within a bony canal. The following fact, for 
which I am also indebted to Prof. Turner, shews how 
closely the os coccyx corresponds with the true tail in 
the lower animals: Luschka has recently discovered at 
the extremity of the coccygeal bones a very peculiar 
convoluted body, which is continuous with the middle 
sacral artery; and this discovery led Krause and Meyer 
to examine the tail of a monkey (Macacus) and of a cat, 
in both of which they found, though not at the extre¬ 
mity, a similarly convoluted body. 

The reproductive system oflers various rudimentary 
• structures; but these differ in one important respect 
from the foregoing cases. We are not here concerned 
with a vestige of a part which does mot belong lo the 
species in an efficient state; but with a part which 
is always present and efficient in the one sex, being 
represented in the other by a mere rudiment. Never¬ 
theless, the occurrence of such rudiments is as diffi¬ 
cult to explain‘on the belief of the separate creation 
of each species, as in the foregoing cases. Hereafter 
I shall have to recur to these rudiments, and shall 
shew that their presence generally depends'merely on 
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inheritance; namely, on ^arts ■ acquired by ane Sex 
having been partially transmitted to the othef. Here 
T will only give some instances of such rudiments. It 
is v%ll known that in the males of ^11 mammals, in¬ 
cluding man, rudimentary mammse _ exist. These in 
several instances have become well developed, and have 
yielded a copious supply of milk. Their essential iden¬ 
tity in the two sexes is likewise shewn by their occa¬ 
sional sympathetic enlargement in both daring an 
attack of the measles. The vesieula prosfatiea, which 
has been observed in many male mammals, is now uni¬ 
versally acknowledged to be the homologue of the 
female uterus, together with the connected passage. It 
is impossible to read Leuckart’s able description of this 
organ, and his reasoning, without admitting the justness 
of his conclusion. Tliis is especially clear in the case of 
those mammals in which the tine female utenis bifur¬ 
cates, for in the males of these the vesieula likewise 
bifurcates." Some additional rudimentary structures 
belopging to the reproductive system might here have 
been adduced." 

The bearing of the t^ree great classes of facts now 
given is unmistakeable. But it would be superfluous here 
fully to recapitulate the line of argument given in detail 
in my ‘ Oi’igin of Species.’ The homological construction , 
of the whole frame in the members of the same claas is 
intelligible, if we ^dmit their descent from a common 
progenitor, together with their subsequent adaptation 
to diversified condition's. On any other view the simi¬ 
larity of pattern between the hand of a man or monkey, 

** Lcuckart, in Todd’s ‘ Cyclop, of Anat.’ 1849j52, vol. iv. p. 1415. 
In man this organ is only from three to six lines in length, but, like 
so many other rudimentary parts, itls variable in development as well 
as in other characters. 

See, on this subject. Owe®, ‘ Anatomy of Vertebrates,’ vol. iii. pp. 
675, 676, 706. 
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the foot of a horse, the flipper of a seal, the wing of 
a bat, &c., is utterly inexplicable. It is no scientific 
explanation to assert that they have all been formed on 
the same idealaplan. With respect to development, 
we can clearly understand, on the principle of varia¬ 
tions supervening at a rather late embryonic period, 
and being inherited at a corresponding period, how it is 
that the embryos of wonderfully diflerent forms should 
still retain, more or less perfectly, the structure of their 
common progenitor. No other explanation has ever 
been given of the marvellous fact that the embryo of a 
man, dog, seal, bat, reptile, &c., can at first hardly be 
distinguished from each other. In order to understand 
the existence of rudimentary organs, we have only to 
suppose that a former progenitor possessed the parts in 
question in a perfect state, and that under changed habits 
of life they became greatly reduced, either from simple 
disuse, or through the natural selection of those indivi¬ 
duals which were least encumbered with a supei-fluous 
part, aided by the other means previously indicated. 

Thus we can understand how it has come to pass 
that man and all other vertebrate animals have been 
constructed on the same general model, why they pass 
through the same early stages of development, and why 
they retaifti certain rudiments in common. Con^quently 
we ought frankly to admit their community of descent: 
to take any other view, is to admit that our own struc- 
tujee and. ilaat of a\\ the animals around us, is a mere 
snare laid to entrap our judgnjent. This conclusion 
is greatly strengthened, if we look to the members of 
the whole animal series, and consider the evidence de¬ 
rived from their affinities or classification, their geo¬ 
graphical distribution and geological succession. It 
is only our natural prejttdice, and that arrogance 
which made our forefathers' declare that they were 
descended from demi-gods, which leads us to demur to 
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this conclusion. But the time Mill before long coTno 
when ij wifi be thought wonderful, that naturaljsts, who 
were well acquainted with the comparative structure 
and Mevelopment of man and other iq^mmals, should 
have believed that each was the work of a separate act 
of creation. 
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^ CHAPTEK II. 

COMPAlllbOS OP TUB MkNTAL POWERS OP MaN A^'D TUB 

Lower Animals. 

The difference in menial ]iowcr between the highest ape and the 
lowest savage, immense — Certain instincts in common — The 
* emotions — Curiosity — Imitation—Attention — Memory—Ima¬ 
gination — Reason — Progressive improvement — Tools and 
weapons used liy animals — Language — Self-consciousness — 
Sense of beauty — Belief m God, spiritual agentics, superstitions. 

We have seen in the last chapter that mjin bears in his 
bodily structure clear traces of his descent from some 
lower form; but it may be urged that, as man differs so 
greatly in bis mental power from all other animals, there 
must be some error in this conclusion. No doubt the 
difference in this respect is enormous, even if we com¬ 
pare the mind of one of the lowest savages, who has no 
words to express any number higher than four, and who 
uses no abstract terms for the commonest objects or 
affections,' with that of the most highly organised ape. 
The difference would, no doubt, still remain immense, 
even if one of the higher apes had been improved or 
civjlised as much as a dog has been in comparison with 
its parent-form, the wolf or jackal. The Fuegians rank 
amongst the lowest barbarians; but I was continually 
struck with surprise how closely the three natives on 
board H.M.S. “ Beagle,” who had lived some years in 
England and could talk a little English, resembled us 
in disposition and in most of our mental faculties. If no 

' See the evidence on those points, as given by Lubbock, ‘Prehistoric 
Times,’ p. 354, &o. » ^ 
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organic being excepting man had possessed any mental 
power, or*if Iiis powers had. been of a wholly, different 
nature from those of the lower animals, then we should 
uev6r have been able to convince ortfsclves that our 
liigh faculties had been gradually developed. But it 
can be clearly shewn that tliere is no fundamental 
difference of this kind. Wo must also admit that 
there is a much wider interval in mental power be¬ 
tween one of the lowest fishcs» as a lamprey or lancelct, 
and one of the higher apes, than between an ape and 
man; yet this immense intoiwal is filled up by number¬ 
less gradations. 

Nor is the difference slight in moral disposition 
betw'ecn a barbarian, such as the man described by the 
■old navigator’Byron, who dashed his child on the rocks 
for dropping a basket of sea-urchins, and* a Howard or 
■Clarkson; and in intellect, between a savage who does 
not use any abstract terms, and a Newton or Shakspearo. 
Differences of this kind betw'cen the highest men of the 
highest races and the low'est savages, are connected by 
the finest gradations. Therefore it is possible that they 
might pass and be developed into each other. 

My object in this chapter is solely to shew that there 
Ss no fundamental difference between man and the 
higher nnimmals in their mental faculties, ^ach divi¬ 
sion of the subject might have been extended into •a 
separate essay, but must here be treated briefly. * As 
no classification of "the mental powers has been univ^- 
sally accepted, I shall arrange my remarks in the order 
most convenient for my purpose; and will select those 
facts which have most struck me, with the hope that 
they may produce some effect on the reader. 

With respect to animals very low in the scale, I shall 
have to give some additional facts under Sexual Selec¬ 
tion, shewing that their mpntal powers are higher than 

V 2 
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might have boon expected. The variability of^the facul¬ 
ties in the individuals of the same species is twi im¬ 
portant point for ns, and some few illustrations will hen* 
be given. But'it would be superfluous to enter uito* 
many details on this head, for I have found on frequent 
enquiry, that it is the unanimous opinion of all those- 
who have long attended to animals of many kinds, 
including birds, that the individuals differ greatly inr 
every mental characteristi'c. In wliat manner the mentol 
powers were first developed in the lowest organisms, 
is as hopeless an enquiry as how life first originated. 
These are problems for the distant future, if they are 
ever to be solved by man. 

As man possesses tlio same senses with the lower 
animals, his fundamental intuitions must bo the same. 
Man has also’ some few instincts in common, as that of 
self-preservation, sexual love, the love of the inotlier for 
her new-born offspring, the j)Ower possessed by the 
latter of sucking, and so forth. But man, perhaps, lias 
somewhat fewer instincts than those possessed by the 
animals which come next to him in the series. The 
orang in the Eastern islands, and the chimpanzee in 
Africa, build platforms on which they sleep; and, as both 
species follow the same habit, it might be argued that 
this was'dfie to instinct, but wo cannot feel sure, that it is 
not,the result of both animals having similar wants and- 
possessing similar powers of reasoning. These apes, as 
\va may assume, avoid the many poisonous fruits of the 
tropics, and man has no such knowledge; but as our 
domestic animals, when taken to foreign lands and when 
first turned out in the spring, often eat poisonous herbs, 
wliich they afterwards avoid, we cannot feel sure that 
the apes do not learn from their own experience or 
irom that of their parents Vhat fruits to select. It is 
however certain, as we shall presently see, that apes have 
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au instinctive dread of serpents, and probably of oilier 
dang<ii'ons animals. • * 

I'lie fewness and the comparative simplicity of the 
instincts iii tlie higher animals are reiaarkable in con¬ 
trast with those of the lower animals. Cuvier main¬ 
tained that instinct and intelligence stand in an inverse 
ratio to each other; and some have thought that the 
intellectual faculties of the higher animals have been 
gradually developed from thesr instincts. Ihit Pouchct, 
in an interesting essay,'■“ has shewn that no sucli inverse 
ratio really exists. Those insects which possess the most 
wonderful instincts are certainly the most intelligent. 
In the vertebrate series, the least intelligent members, 
namely lishes and .amphibians, do not possess complex 
instincts; and amongst mammals tin; animal most re¬ 
markable for its instincts, namely the beftver, is highly 
intelligent, as will bo admitted by every one who has 
read Mr. Morgan’s excellent account of this animal.’ 

Although the first dawnings of intelligence, accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Herbert Spencer,^ have been developed 
through the multiplication and co-ordination of reflex 
actions, and although many of the simpler instincts 
graduate into actions of*this kind and can hardly be 
distinguished from them, as in the case of young animals 
8U(;king„yet the more complex instincts se#m' to have 
originated independently of intelligence. I am, hoV-* 
ever, far from wishing to deny that instinctive actions 
may lose their fi:?ed and untaught character, and Jbe 
replaced by others performed by the aid of the free will. 
On the other hand, some intelligent actions—as when 
•birds on oceanic islands first learn to avoid man—after 

“ ‘ L’ljistinot chez los Insectos.’ ‘ Kovuo Uos ^Deux Mondes,’ Tob. 
1870, p. 090. • 

•( ‘ The Americftii Beaver and his Works,’ 1808. 

* ‘ The Principles of P.syehol*gy,’ 2nd edit. 1870, pp. 418-443 
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being performed during many generations, b 9 Come con* 
verted into instincts and arb inherited. They may then 
be said to bo degraded in character, for they are no 
longer performed through reason or from experience. 
But the greater number of the more complex instincts 
appear to have been gained in a wholly different man¬ 
ner, through the natural selection of variations of simpler 
instinctive actions. Such variations appear to arise from 
the same unknown caused acting on the cerebral organ¬ 
isation, which induce slight variations or individual dif¬ 
ferences in other parts of the body; and those variations, 
owing to our ignorance, are often said to arise sjamta- 
neously. We can, I think, come to no other conclusion 
with respect to the origin of the more complex instincts, 
when wo reflect on the marvellous instincts of sterile 
worker-ants and bees, which leave no offspring to inherit 
the effects of experience and of modified habits. 

Although a high degree of intelligence is certainly 
compatible with the existence of comjilex instincts, us 
we see in the insects just named and in the beaver, it is 
not improbable that they may to a certain extent inter¬ 
fere with each other’s development. Little is known, 
about the functions of the brain, but we can perceive 
that as the intellectual powers become highly developed, 
the vari6ui parts of the brain must be connected by the 
' mo^t intricate channels of intercommunication; and as 
a consequence each separate part would perhaps tend to 
b«come loss w(dl fitted to answer in a definite and uni¬ 
form, that is instinctive, manner to particular sensations 
or associations. 

I have thought this digression worth giving, because 
we may easily undei-rate the mental powers of the 
higher animals, and especially of man, when we com¬ 
pare their actions founded on the memory of past 
events, on foresight, reason^ and imagination, with 
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c-Kactly simflar actions instinctively performed by \be 
lower animals; in tkis latter case the capacity of 
performing such actions having been gained, step by 
step,' through the variability of the moptal organs and 
natural selection, without any conscious intelligence on 
the part of the animal during each successive genera¬ 
tion. No doubt, as Mr. Wallace has argued,® much of 
the intelligent work done by man is duo to imitation and 
not to reason; but there is thk great difference between 
his actions and many of those performed by the lower 
animals, namely, that man cannot, on his first trial, 
make, for instance, a stone hatchet or a canoe, through 
his power of imitation. Ho has to learn his work by 
practice; a beaver, gn the other hand, can make its dam 
or canal, and a bird its nest, as well, or nearly as well, 
the first time it tries, as when old and experienced. 

To return to our immediate subject: the lower 
annuals, like man, manifestly feci pleasure and pain, 
happiness and misery. Happiness is never better exhi¬ 
bited than by young animals, such as puppies, kittens, 
lambs, &c., when playing together, like our own children. 
Even insects play together, as has been described by 
that excellent observer, P.* Huber,® who saw ants chasing 
and pretending to bite each other, like so many puppies. 

TJie f%ct that the lower animals are excited by the 
same emotions as ourselves is so well established, that 
it will not be necessary to weary the reader by ifi’any 
details. Terror acts in the same manner on them as pn 
us, causing the muscles to tremble, the heart to pal¬ 
pitate, the sphincters to bo relaxed, and the hair to 
stand on end. Suspicion, the offspring of fear, is emi¬ 
nently characteristic of most wild animals. Courage 

® ‘ Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection,’ 1870, p. 212. 

“ ‘ Bechcrchos sur les Moeurs ilcs Fourmis,’ 1810, p. 173. 
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and timidity ai’e extremely variable qualities in the 
iudividujils of the Sixme s^iecies, as is jdaihly geen in 
our dogs. Some dogs and hoi'ses are ill-tempered and 
easily turn suiky; others are good-tempered; and 
these qualities are certainly inherited. Every one 
knows how liable animals ar(i to furious rage, and how 
plainly they show it. Many anecdotes, probably true, 
have been published on the long-delayed and artful 
revenge of various animals. The accurate Eengger and 
llrehm" stiit(3 that the American and African monkeys 
which they kept tame, certainly revenged themselves. 
'I’he love of a dog for his master is notorious; in the 
agony of death he has been known to caress his master, 
.aid every one has heard of the dog sulfering under 
vivisection, nho licked the hand of the operator; this 
man, unless 'he had a heart of stone, must have felt 
remorse to the last hour of his life. As AYhewell'* has 
remarked, “ who that reads the touching instances of 
“ maternal afleetion, iclated so often of the women of 

all nations, and of the females of all animals, can 
“ doubt that the princqilc of action is the same in the 
“ two cases ?” 

W e see maternal affectioh exhibited in the most 
trifling details; thus Kengger observed an American 
monke}' (a Cebus) carefully driving away the f^es which 
plagued her infliut; and Euvaucel saw a Hylobates 
washing the faces of her young ones in a stream. So 
iijjtensc is the grief of female monkeys for the loss of 
their young, that it invariably caused the death of cer¬ 
tain kinds kept under confinement by Brchm in N. 

~ All the following statements, gneu on the authority of these two 
naturalists, are tahan from lleiiggcr’s ‘ Naturgeg. der Saugethiero 
von Paraguay,’ 1830, s. 41-57, ami from Hrehm’s ‘ Thierleben,’ B. i. 
s. 10-87. 

“ ‘ Biidgewater Treatise,’j). 2G3. ^ 
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Africa. Orpj^au-monkeys were always adopted aVid 
carefully guarded by tbe otJier monkeys, botji males 
and females. One female baboon had so capacious a 
heart that she not only adopteJ you:(jg monkeys of 
f)ther species, but stole young dogs and cats, which she 
continually carried about. Her kindness, however, did 
not go so far as to share her fcjod with her adopted 
offspring, at which Jhehm was surprised, as his monkeys 
always divided cvei’ything quite fairly with their own 
young ones. An adopted kitten scjatched the above- 
mentioned affectionate baboon, who certainly had a 
tine intellect, for she was much astonished at being 
scratched, and immediately examined the kitten’s feet, 
and without more.ado bit off the claw's. In the 
Zoological Gardens, 1 heard from the keeper that 
an old baboon ((7. chacma) had adopted a Ehesus 
monkey; but when a young drill and mandrill were 
placed in the cage, she seemed to perceive that these 
monkeys, though distinct species, were her nearer rela¬ 
tives, for she at once rejected the Ithe.sus and adopted 
both of them. ’J’he young Hhesus, as I saw, wars greatly 
discontented at being thus .rejected, and it would, like 
a naughty chihl, annoy and attack the young drill and 
,3nandrill whenever it could do so with safety; this 
conduct ^citing great indignation in the oUl baboon, 
ilonkcys will also, according to Brehm, defend their 
master when attacked by any one, as well as dog^ to 
whom they are aftached, from the attacks of othqf 
•<logs. But we here trench on the subject of sj mpathy, 
to which I shall recur. Some of Brehm’s monkeys 
took much delight in teasing, in Tarious ingenious 
ways, a certain old dog whom they disliked, as well 
us other animals. • 

Most of the more comple’k emotions are common to 
the higher animals and ourselves. Every one has seen 
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liow jealous a clog is of his master’s affection, if lavished 
on any other creature; andl have observed tfie same fact 
with inonheys. This shews that animals not only love, 
but have the desire to be loved. Animals manifestly 
feel emulation. They love approbation or praise; and 
a dojj carrvin" a basket for his master exhibits in a high 
degree self-complacency or pride. There can, I think, 
be no doubt that a clog feels shame, as distinct from 
fear, and .something very like modesty when begging 
too often for food. A great dog scorns the snarling of 
a little dog, and this may bo called magnanimity. 
Several observers have stated that monkeys certainly 
dislike being laughed at; and they sometimes invent 
imaginary offences. In the Zoological Gardens I saw a 
baboon who always got into a furious rage when his 
keeper took'out a letter or book and read it aloud to 
him; and his rage was so violent that, as I witnessed on 
one occasion, he bit his own leg till the blood flowed. 

We will now turn to the more intellectual emotions 
and faculties, which are very important, as forming the 
basis for the development of the higher mental powers. 
Animals manifestly enjoy excitement and suffer from 
ennui, as may be seen with dogs, and, according to 
Kenggcr, with monkeys. All animals feel Wonder, 
and many exhibit Curiosity. They sometiijies suffer 
ft-om this latter quality, as when the hunter plays antics 
an(J thus attracts them; I have witnessed this with 
cj^er, and so it is with the wary chaAois, and with some 
kinds of wild-ducks. Brehm gives a curious account of 
the instinctive dread which his monkeys exhibited 
towards snakes; but their curiosity was 8o great that 
they could not desist from occasionally satiating their 
horror in a m(fet human fashion, by lifting up the lid 
of the box in which the foakes were kept. I was sO' 
much surprised at his account, that I took a stuffed and 
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coiled-up snatc into the monkey-house at the Zo6- 
logical Uar5ens, and the excitement thus causpd was 
one of the most curious spectacles which I ever beheld. 
Three species of Ccrcopithecus were the ijaost alarmed; 
they dashed about their cages and uttered sharp signal- 
cries of danger, which were understood by the other 
monkeys. A few young monkeys and one old Anubis 
baboon alone took no notice of the snake. I then 
placed the stuffed specimen oa the ground in one of 
the larger compartments. After a time all the monkeys 
collected round it in a large circle, and staring in¬ 
tently, presented a most ludicrous appearance. They 
became extremely nervous; so that when a wooden ball, 
with which they W'orq familiar as a plaything, was acci¬ 
dently moved in the straw, under which it was partly 
hidden, they all instantly started away. These monkeys 
behaved very differently when a dead fish, a mouse, and 
some other new objects were placed in their cages; for 
though at first frightened, they soon approached, handled 
and examined them. 1 then placed a live snake in a 
paper bag, with the mouth loosely closed, in one of the 
larger compartments. One of the monkeys immediately 
approached, cautiously opeffed the bag a little, peeped 
in, and instantly dashed away. Then I witnessed what 
Brehm hag described, for monkey after monkey, with 
head raised high and turned on one side, could nob* 
resist taking momentary peeps into the upright b^ig, 
at the dreadful obj?ct lying quiet at the bottom. Itj 
would almost appear as if monkeys had some notion of 
zoological affinities, for those kept by Brehm exhibited 
a strange, thdhgh mistaken, instinctive dread of inno¬ 
cent lizards and frogs. An orang, also, has been known, 
to be much alarmed at the first sight of ^ turtle.® 


^ W, 0. L. Martin, ‘ Nat. Hut. of Mammalia,’ 1841, p. 405. 
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' The principle of Imitation is strong* in man, * and 
especially in man in a.barbaious state. *Dei!or’“ lias 
remarked that no animal voluntarily imitates an action 
performed by. man, until in the tiscending scale wo 
<• 01)10 to monivcys, uhich are well-known to be ridiculous 
moidcers. Animals, however, sometimes imitate each 
-others’ actions: thus two species of wolves, which had 
been reared by dogs, learned to bark, as does some¬ 
times the jackal,” but wdiether this can be called volun¬ 
tary imitation is another question. From one account 
which T have read, there is reason to believe that puppies 
nursed by cats sometimes learn to lick their feet and 
thus to clean their faces : it is at least certain, as I hoar 
from a perfectly trustworthy frignd, that some dogs 
behave in this manner, llirds imitate the songs of thin'r 
parents, anfl sometimes those of other birds; and par¬ 
rots ore notorious imitators of any sound which they 
often hear. 

Hardly any faculty is more important for the intel¬ 
lectual progress of man than the power of Attention. 
Animals clearly manifest this power, as when a cat 
watches by a hole and pre[)ares to spring on its prey. 
Wild animals sometimes become so absorbed when thus 
engaged, that they may be easily ap 2 iroached. ]\[r. 
Bartlett «has given me a curious jiroof how v/vriable this 
•■faculty is in monkeys. A man who trains monkeys to 
act used to purchase common kinds from the Zoological 
^Society at the price of five pouilds for each; but he 
offered to give double the price, if he might keep three 
or four of them for a few days, in order to select one. 
When asked how he could possibly so sooii learn whether 


Quoted by Vogt, ‘ Me'moirc^sur les Microcdphalcs,’ 1867, p. 168. 

” ‘ The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ vol. 
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ii particular monkey would turn out a good actor, hi? 
answere4 th^ it all depended Kin their power of atten¬ 
tion. If when he was talking and explaining anything- 
to a monkey, its attention was easily disjlracted, as by 
a fly on the nail or other trifling object, the case was 
hopeless. If he tried by punishment to make an in¬ 
attentive monkey act, it turned sulky. On the other 
hand, a monkey which carefully attended to him could 
always be trained. v 

It is almost superfluous to state that animals have 
excellent Memories for persons and places. A baboon 
at the Capo of Good Hope, as I have been informed by 
Sir Andrew Smith, recognised him with joy after an 
absence of nine months. I had a dog wlio was savage 
and averse to all strangers, and I purposely tried his 
memory after an absence of five years and tevo days. I 
went near the stable where he lived, and shouted to 
him in my old manner; he showed no joy, but in¬ 
stantly followed me out walking and obeyed me, 
e.xactly as if I had parted with him only lialf-an-hour 
before. A train of old associations, dormant during five 
years, had thus been instantaneously awakened in hi.s 
mind. Even ants, as 1*. Huber'- has clearly shewn, 
recognised their fellon-auts belonging to the same com¬ 
munity after a sciparatiou of four months. ..Animals 
can certainly by some means judge of the intervals of 
time between recurrent events. '■ 

The Imagination’is one of the highest prerogativeg 
of man. 13y this faculty he unites, independently of 
the will, former images and ideas, and thus creates bril¬ 
liant and novisl results. A poet, as Jean Paul Eichter 
remarks,"’ “ who must reflect whether he shall make a 

‘ Lcs Moeurs dcs Foumis,’ 1810,^. 150. 

“ Quoted in Dr. Mnudalcy’s ‘ Physiology nnd Pathology of Mind,' 
1808, pp. 19, 220. . 
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character say yes or no—to the devil witli him; he is 
“ only a stU2>i<l corpse." , Ilreaining gives' us ,the best 
notion of this power; as Jean Paul again says, “ The 
“ dream is an, involuntary art of poetry.” Tlie value of 
the jiroducts of our imagination depends of course on 
the number, accuracy, and clearness of our imjn’essions; 
on our judgment and taste in selecting or rejecting the 
involuntary combinations, and to a certain extent on 
our power of voluntarily combining tliem. As dogs, 
cats, horses, and probably all the higher animals, even 
birds, as is stated on good authority,'^ have vivid dreams, 
and this is shewn by their movements and voice, we must 
admit that they possess some j)owcr of imagination. 

Of all the faculties of the human mind, it will, I 
jn’esume, be admitted that Reason stands at the summit. 
Few jiorsors any longer disjnxto that animals possess 
some power of reasoning. Animals may constantly be 
seen to pause, deliberate, and resolve. It is a significant 
fact, that the more the habits of any particular animal 
are studied bj' a naturalist, the more ho attributes to 
reason and the less to unlearnt instincts.'^ In future 
chapters we shall see that some animals extremely low in 
the scale apparently disjdaj* a certain amount of reason. 
No doubt it is often difficult to distinguish between the 
power of, reason and that of instinct. Thus Jlr. Hayes, 
an his xvork on ‘ The Open Polar Sea,’ repeatedly re- 
milrks that his dogs, instead of continuing to draw the 
sledges in a compact body, diverged and separated when 
they came to thin ice, so that their weight might be 
more evenly distributed. This w'as often the first warn- 


'* Dr. Jerdon, ‘ JXirds of India,’ vol i. 1862, p xxi. 

“ Mr. L. H. Morgan’s work on ‘ The American Beaver,’ 1868, offers 
a gootl illustration of this remark. I caimot, however, avoid thinking 
that he goes too far in underrating the power of Instinct. 
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ing and notitfe which the travellers received that the ice 
was becomftig thin and dangerous. Now, did the dogs 
act thus from the experience of each individual, or from 
the example of the older and wiser dogs, or from an 
inherited habit, that is from an instinct ? This instinct 
might possibly have arisen since the time, long ago, 
when dogs wore first employed by the natives in draw¬ 
ing their sledges; or the Arctic wolves, the parent-stock 
of the Esquimaux dog, may haye acquired tliis instinct, 
impelling them not to attack their prey in a close pack 
when on thin ice. Questions of this kind are most 
<lifficult to answer. 

So many facts have been recorded in various works 
shewing that animals possess some degree of reason, 
that I will here give‘only two or three instances, authen¬ 
ticated by Kenggcr, and relating to Amerif«in monkeys, 
which stand low in their order. Ife states that when 
he first gave eggs to his monkeys, they smashed them 
and thus lost much of their contents; afterwards they 
gently hit one end against some hard body, and picked 
off the bits of shell with their fingers. After cutting 
themselves only once with any sharp tool, they would 
not touch it again, or wouM handle it with the greatest 
•care. Lumps of sugar woi’e often given them wrapped 
up in paper; and Eengger sometimes put a ,live wasp 
in the paper, so that in hastily unfolding it they got 
stung; after this had once happened, they always first 
held the packet to •their ears to detect any movement 
within. Any one who is not convinced by such facts as 
these, and by what he may observe with his own dogs, 
that animals 'can reason, would not be convinced by 
anything that I could add. Nevertheless I will give 
one ease with respect to dogs, as it rests on two distinct 
observers, and can hardly depend on the modification 
of any instinct 
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'Mr. C^lquliouiiwingpcl two wild-ducks, which fell 
on the opposite side of a stream; his retridver,tried to 
bring over both at once, but could not succeed; she 
then, though pever before known to ruffle a feather, 
delibei’ately killed one, brought over the other, and re¬ 
turned for the dead bird. Col. Hutchinson relates that 
two partridges were shot at once, one being killed, the 
other wounded; the latter ran away, and w'as caught by 
the retriever, who on hes’ return came across the dead 
bird; “ she stopped, evidently greatly puzzled, and 
“ after one or two trials, finding she could not take it up 
“ without permitting the escape of the winged bird, she 
“ considered a moment, then deliberately murdered it 
“ by giving it a severe crunch, and afterwards brought 
“ away both together. This was the only known in- 
“ stance of her ever having wilfnlly injured any game.” 
Here we have reason, though not quite perfect, for the 
retriever might have brought the wounded bird first 
and then returned for the dead one, as in the case of 
the two wild-ducks. 

The muleteers in tS. America say, “I will not give 
“ you the mule whose step is easiest, but la ims racionnl, 
“ —the one that reasons best; ” and Humboldt adds, 
“this popular expression, dictated by long experience, 
“ combate the system of animated machines, better per- 
“ haps than all the arguments of speculative idiilosopliv.” 

It has, I think, now been shewn that man and the 
higher animals, especially the Primates, have some few 
instincts in common. All have the same senses, intui¬ 
tions and sensations—similar passions, affections, and 
emotions, even the more complex ones; they feel 


'* ‘ The Moor and tlic Lwh,’' p. 45. Col. Hutchinson ou ‘ Dog 
Breaking,’ 1850, p. 46. 

” ‘Personal Narrative,’ Eng. traifslnt^ vol. iii. p. lOG. 
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wonder and curiosity; they possess the same faculties 
of imitation* attention, meiuoiiy, imagination, an^ reason, 
though in very different degrees. Nevertheless many 
authors have insisted that man is separated througli his 
mental faculties hy an impassable barrier from all the 
lower animals. 1 formerly made a collection of above 
a scoi’e of such aphorisms, but they are not worth 
giving, as their wide difference and number jirove the 
difliculty, if not the impossibiiity, of the attempt. It 
has been asserted that man alone is capable of jirogres- 
sive improvement; that he alone makes use of tools or 
fire, domesticates other animals, iiosscsses jn-operty, or 
employs language; that no other animal is- self-con- * 
scious, comprehends^ itself, has the power of abstraction, 
or possesses general ideas; that man alone has a sense 
of beauty, is liable to caprice, has the feeing of grati¬ 
tude, mystery, &e.; believes in Cod, or is endowed with 
a conscience. I will hazard a few remarks on the more 
important and interesting of these points. 

Archbishop Sumner formerly maintained that man 
alone is capable of progressive improvement. Witli 
animals, looking first to the individual, every one who 
has had any exjjerienco *in setting traps knows that 
young animals can be caught much more easily than 
old ones and they can bo much more easily {^preached 
by an enemy. Even with respect to old animals, it 4s 
impossible to catch many in the same place and in*the 
same kind of trap, tir to destroy them by the same ki^d 
of poison; yet it is improbable that all should have 
partaken of the poison, and impossible that all should 
have been caught in the trap. They must learn caution 
by seeing their brethren caught or poisoned. In North 
America, where the fur-bearing animal# have long been 


** Quototl U} Sir C. LjcH, ‘Anttfinity of Man,* p. 497. 
VOL. I, ’ E 
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pursued, they exliibit, according to the unanimous tes- 
timony.of all observers, •an almost iiicredTble»amoiint 
of sagacity, caution, and cunning; but trapping has 
been there so long carried on that inheritance may have 
come into play. 

If we look to successive generations, or to the race, 
there is no doubt that birds and other animals gradually 
both acquire and lose caution in relation to man or 
other enemies;and this caution is certainly in chief 
part an inherited habit or instinct, but in part the result 
of individual experience. A good observer, Leroy,* 
states that in districts where foxes are much hunted, 
the young uhen they first leave their burrows are in¬ 
contestably much more vary than the old ones in dis¬ 
tricts where they are not much disturbed. 

Our dom&tic dogs are descended from wolves and 
jackals,^' and though they may not have gained in 
cunning, and may have lost in waryness and suspicion, 
yet they have progressed in certain moral qualities, 
such as in affection, trust-worthiness, temper, and pro¬ 
bably in general intelligence. The common rat has 
conquerefl and beaten several other species through¬ 
out Europe, in parts of North America, New Zealand, 
and recently in Formosa, as well as on the mainland of 
China. Mr. Swinhoe,^ who describes these letter cases, 
attributes the victory of the common rat over the largo 
Mils coninga to its superior cunning; and this latter 
quality may be attributed to the habitual exercise of 
all its faculties in avoiding extirpation by man, as well 


‘ Journal of Eesenrehes during tho Voyage of thd"' Beagle,’” 184.'5, 
p. 398. ‘ Origin of Slides,’ Sth edit p. 2C0. 

“ ‘Lettrca PIii{. sur ITntelligence des Animaux,’ nouvcllc edit. 
1802, p. 86. 

Sec tho evidence on this heatl in chap. i. vol. i. ‘ On the Variation; 
of Animals and Plants under Domestication.’ 

“ ‘ Ptoc. Zoolog. Soc.’ 1864, i>. 18b. 
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as to nearly all the less cunning or weak-minded rdts 
having Jjeen successively destroyed by him. Tp main¬ 
tain, independently of any direct evidence, that no 
animal during the course of ages has, progressed in 
intellect or other mental faculties, is to beg the question 
of the evolution of species. Hereafter we shall see that, 
according to Lartet, existing mammals belonging to 
several orders have larger brains than tlieir ancient 
tertiary prototypes. • 

It has often been said that no animal' uses any tool; 
but the chimpanzee in a state of nature cracks a native 
fniit, somewhat like a walnut, with a stone.*^ Eengger-* 
easily taught an American monkey thus to break open 
hard palm-nuts, au^l afterwards of its own accord it 
used stones to open other kinds of nuts, as well as 
boxes. It thus also removed the soft rind^f fruit that 
had a disagi’ocable flavour. Another monkey was taught 
to open the lid of a large box with a stick, and after¬ 
wards it used the stick as a lever to move heavy bodies; 
and I have myself seen a young orang put a stick into 
a crevice, slip his hand to the other end, and use it in 
the proper manner as a lever. In the cases just men¬ 
tioned stones and sticks were employed as implements; 
but they are likewise used as Aveapons. Brehm “ states, 
on the authority of the well-known traveller Schimper, 
that in Abyssinia when the baboons belonging to one 
species {C, gelada) descend in troops from the moun¬ 
tains io .plunder thb fields, they sometimes encountef 
troops of another species (C. hamadryaa), and then a 
fight ensues, 'the Geladas roll down great stones, which 
the Hamadryas try to avoid, and then both species. 


” Savage and Wyman in ‘Boston Journal of iSat. Hist.’ vol. iv. 
1843-44, p. 383. • 

‘ Saugethiero von raragnny,’ 1830, s. 51-56. 

»» ‘ Thierlebcn,’ B. i. s. 79, 82. 
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maTving a great uproar, rush furiously against eacli 
other. Jlrohm, when accompanying the Duke of-lDoburg- 
Gotha, aided in an atteck with fire-arms on a troop of 
b.ahoons in the 4 )ass of Hfensa in Abyssinia. The baboons 
in return rolled so many stones down the mountain, 
soma as large as a man’s head, that the attackers had 
to beat a hasty retreat; and the pass w'as actually for 
a time closed against the caraA'an. It deserves notice 
that these baboons thus acted in concert. Mr. Wal¬ 
lace on three occasions saw female orangs, accom¬ 
panied by their yoxing, “ breaking off branches and 
“ the great spiny fruit of the Durian tree, Avith ev'ery 
“ appearance of rage; causing such a shower of missiles 
“ as eflectually kept us from apprpaching too near the 
“ tree.” 

In the Zoological Gardens a monkey which had Aveak 
teeth used to break open nuts Avith a stone; and I AAas 
assured by the keepers that this animal, after using the 
stone, hid it in the straAV, and Avould not let any other 
monkey touch it. Here, then, we have the idea of 
property ; but this idea is common to every dog with a 
bone, and to most or all birds Avith their nests. 

The Duke of Arg}dl remarks, that the fashioning of 
an implement lor a special purpose is absolutely peculiar 
to man ;wand he considers that this forms an,immeasur- 
•able gulf between him and the brutes. It is no doubt 
a very important distinction, but there appears to me 
^nuch truth in Sir J. Lubbock’s suggestion,that when 
primeval man first used flint-stones for any purpose, ho 
would have accidentally splintered them, and would 
then have used the sharp fragments. From this step 
it Avould be a small one to intentionally break the 
• __ __ 

«« ‘ Hie Malay Arclifpelago,’ vol. i. 1869, p. 87. 

• ‘ Primeval Man,’ 1869, pp. 145,147. 

« • Prehistoric Times,’ 1835, p. 478, &c. 
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flints, and n^t a very wide .step to rudely fashion them. 

This latter advance, howevA’, may have talcou long 
ages, if we may judge by the immense interval of time 
which elajised before the men of the neolithic period 
took to grinding and polishing their stone tools. In 
breaking the flints, a.s Sir J. Lubbock likewise remarks, 
sparks would have been emitted, and in grinding them 
heat \^ould liave been evolved: “thus tlie two usual 
“ methods of obtaining fire may have originated.” The 
nature of lire would have been known in the many 
volcanic regions where lava occasionally flows through 
foi-ests. The anthropomorphous apes, guided probably 
by instinct, build for themselves temporary platforms; 
but as many instincts are largely controlled by reason, 
the simpler ones, such as this of building a platform, 
might readily pass into a voluntary and A)nscious act. 
The orang is known to cover itself at night with the 
leaves of the Piiiidanus; and Brehm states that one of 
his baboons used to protect itself from the heat of the 
sun by throwing a straw-mat over its head. In the.M- 
latter habits, we probably see the first steps towards 
some of the simpler artsj namely rude architecture 
and dress, as they arose amongst the early progenitors 
of man. 

• 

Language .—This faculty has justly been considerec^ as 
one of the chief distinctions between man and the lower 
animals. But man, as a highly competent judge, Arch¬ 
bishop VVhately remarks, “ is not the only animal that 
“ can make use of language to express what is passing in 
“ his mind, and can understand, more or les.o, W'hat is so 
“ expressed by another,” In Paraguay the Celms azarai 

when excited utters at least six distinct sounds, which 

• 

Quoted in ‘ Aiitliioi)ological Keview,’ 1SG4, i>. liiiS. 
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excite in other monkeys similar emotions.®’, The move¬ 
ments of the features antkgestures of moukeys'^are un¬ 
derstood by us, and tlicy partly understand ours, as 
Eengger and ^others declare. It is a more romark- 
nble fact that the dog, since being domesticated, has 
learnt to bark •“ in at least four or live distinct tones. 
Although barking is a new art, no doubt the wild spe¬ 
cies, the 2^iircnts of the dog, expressed their feelings 
by cries of various kifids. AVith the domesticated 
dog we have the bark of eagerness, as in the chase; 
that of anger; the yelping or howling bark of desi^air, 
as when shut up; that of joy, as when starting on a 
walk with his master; and the very distinct one of 
demand or supjdication, as when wishing for a door or 
window to be opened. 

Articulate"language is, however, peculiar to man; 
but he uses in common with the lower animals inarti¬ 
culate cries to express his meaning, aided bj' gestures 
and the movements of the muscles of the face.®-’ This 
especially holds good with the more simple and vivid 
feelings, which are but little connected with our higher 
intelligence. Our cries of ptpn, fear, surprise, anger, to¬ 
gether with their aiiprojn-iate actions, and the murmur 
of a mother to her beloved child, are more expressive 
than any^\ords. It is not the mere iwwer ofi articula- 
t*op that distinguishes man from other animals, for as 
every one knows, parrots can talk; but it is his large 
2>ower of connecting definite sounds with definite ideas; 
and this obviously de2)ends on the dcvcloi)mont of the 
mental faculties. 

Kenggor, ibid. s. 4.5. 

’• See my ‘ Vuriislion of Aaiinials and Plants under Domestication,’ 
vol. i. p. 27. , 

“ Sec a discussion on this subject in Mr. E. B. TyloPs very interest¬ 
ing work, ‘Kescarchos into the Eorlj^ History of Mankind,’ 18(55, chups. 
li. to iv. 
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As Horne Tooke, one of the founders of the noWe 
science pf ^ilology, observes, language is an art, like 
brewing or baking; but writing would have been a 
much more appropriate simile. It certainly is not a 
true instinct, as every language has to be learnt. It 
difTerfs, however, widely from all ordinary arts, for man 
has an instinctive tendency to speak, as we see in the 
babble of our young children; whilst no child has an 
instinctive tendency to brew, b^ke, or write. Moreover, 
no philologist now supposes that any language has 
been deliberately invented; each has been slowly and 
unconsciously developed by many stops. The sounds 
uttered by birds offer in several respects the nearest 
analogy to language^ for all the members of the same 
species utter the same instinctive cries expressive of 
their emotions; *and all the kinds that hai*e the poAver 
of singing exert this power instinctively; but the actual 
song, and even the call-notes, are learnt from their 
parents or foster-parents. These sounds, as Daines 
Barrington ** has proved, “ are no more innate than 
*• language is in man.” The first attempts to sing 
*• may be compared to the imperfect endeavour in a 
“ child to babble.” The ^muug males continue prac¬ 
tising, or, as the bird-catchers say, recording, for ten 
•or eleven^ months. Their first essays show, hardly a 
rudiment of the future song; but as they grow oldoi’ 
we can perceive what they are aiming at; and at tast 
they are said “ to "sing their song round.” Nestlings 
which have learnt the song of a distinct species, as 
with the canary-birds educated in the Tyrol, teach and 
transmit their new song to their offspring. The slight 
natural differences of song in the same species inha- 
-• 

Hou. Dainos Barrington in ‘Philosoph. Transactions,’ 1773, p. 
262. Bee also Bureau de la Mallo, iu ‘ Ann. des Sc. Nat.’ 3rd series. 
Zoolog. tom. X. p. 119. • 
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bfting different districts may bo ap])Osit('l^ co]n])ar( (I, 
as Bari^ngton remarks, “to provincial dialects;” and 
the songs of allied, though distinct species may bo com¬ 
pared with the languages of distinct races of man. I 
have given tlie foregoing details to show that an in¬ 
stinctive tendency to acquire an art is not a peculiarit)’' 
confined to man. 

With respect to the origin of articulate language, 
after having read on thc' one side the highly interesting- 
woi-ks of Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, the Kov. F. Farrar, 
and Prof. Schleicher,'*'* uu<l the celebrated lectures of 
Prof. Max Muller on tlie otlier side, I cannot doubt that 
language owes its origin to the imitation and mo¬ 
dification, aided by signs and gestures, of various 
natural sounds, the voices of other animals, and man’s 
own instinctive cries. When we troat'of sexual selec¬ 
tion ue shall see tliat primeval man, or rather sounr 
early progenitor of man, probably used his voice largely, 
as does one of tlie gibbon-apes at the present day, in 
producing true musical cadences, that is in singing; 
we may conclude from a uidely-spread analogy that 
this power wouM have been especially exerted during 
the courtship of the sexes, serving to express various 
emotions, as love, jealousy, triumph, and serving as a 
challengotto their rivals. The imitation by.articulato- 
sounds of musical cries might have gi\en rise to 
words expressive of various complex emotions. As 
bearing on the subject of imitation, the strong tendenej 
in our nearest allies, the monkeys, in microcephalous 


‘ On the Origin of Language,’ by H. 'Wedgwood, 1S6C. ‘ Cliaiders 
on Language,’ by tlic Kev. F. W. Fnrmr, 1S05. Tlioso woiks are most 
interesting. Seo iifto ‘ Do ia Phys. et de Parole,’ par Albert Leinoinc, 
1865, p. 190. The work on this subject, by the late Prof. Aug. Schlei¬ 
cher, has been translated by Dr. Bikkers into English, under tlie title 
of ‘ Darwinitim testeil by the Science Mf Langiuigo,’ 1869. 
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idiots/-' and in the barbarous raoos of mankind, to inti- 

tate what<!ver they hear desewes notice. As lyonkeyH 

certainly understand much that is said to them by man, 

and as in a state of nature they utter,signal-cries of 

danger to their fellows,®* it does not appear altogether 

inci’edible, that some unusually wise ape-like animal 

should have thought of imitating the gi-owl of a beast 

of prey, so as to indicate to his fellow monkeys the 

natvire of the expected dangoin And this would have 

been a first step in the formation of a language. 

As the voice was used more and more, the vocal 
organs would have been strengthened and perfected 
through the principle of the inherited effects of use; 
and this would hav^ reacted on the power of speech. 
But the relation between the continued use of language 
and the development of the brain has no deubt been far 
more important. The mental powers in some early pro¬ 
genitor of man must have been more highly developed 
than in any existing ape, before eveir the moat imperfect 
form of speecjj could have come into use; but Me may 
confidently believe that the continued use and advance¬ 
ment of this power would have reacted on the mind by 
enabling and encouraging *t to carry on long trains of 
thought. A long and complex train of thought can no- 
more be (jarried on without the aid of word% whether 
spoken or silent, than a long calculation without the 
use of figures or algebra. It appears, also, that e^en 
ordinary trains of thought almost require some form of 
language, for the dumb, deaf, and blind girl, Laura 
Bridgman, was observed to use her fingers whilst dream- 


“ Vogt, ‘Memoiro sur Ics JlicroeepHales,’ 1807, p. 169. 'VVilli 
respect to savages, I have given some facts A my ‘Journal of 
liesearohcs,’ &o., 1845, p. 206. • 

““ See clear evidence on tins head in the two works so often quoted,, 
hy Brehm and Rengger. • 
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iiTg.” Nevertheless a long sinx-ession of vivitl and con¬ 
nected _,idetis, may pass through the min(f witliout the 
aid of any form of language, as we may infer from the 
prolonged drepms of dogs. We have, -iilso, seen tJiat 
retriever-dogs are able to reason to a certain extent; 
and this they manifestly do without tlie aid of language. 
The intimate connection between the brain, as it is 
now develo2)ed in us, and the faculty of speech, is well 
shewn hy those curious jxiscs of brain-disease, in which 
speech is specially afleeted, as when the power to re¬ 
member substantives is lost, whilst other words can be 
correctly used.^ Tliore is no more improbability in 
the effects of the continued use of the vocal and mental 
organs being inherited, than in ^ the case of hand¬ 
writing, which depends partly on the structure of the 
hand and partly on the disposition of the mind; and 
hand-writing is certainly inherited.^'* 

Why the organs now used for sjieech should have 
been originally perfected for this purpose, rather than 
any other organs, it is not diflicult to sep. Ants have 
considerable powers of intercommunication by means 
of their antennae, as shewn by Huber, who devotes a 
whole chapiter to their langilhgc. We might have used 
our fingers as efficient instruments, for a person with 
practice (;an i-eport to a deaf man every word of a speech 
rapidly delivered at a public meeting; but the loss of 
out hands, whilst thus emjiloyed, would have been 
a serious inconvenience. As all the higher mammals 
possess vocal organs constructed on the same general 

Sco remarks on this head by Dr. Maudsley, The Physiology 
and Pathology of Mind,’ 2nd edit. 1868, p. 199. 

““ Many curious cases have been recorded. See, for instance, 

‘ Inquiries Conccriting tlie Intellectual Powers,’ by Dr. Abercrombie, 
1838, p 150. • 

‘ The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ vol. 
ii. p. 6. • 
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plan with ours, and which are used as a means of comnTU- 
nicatioi% it was obviously probable, if the power of com¬ 
munication had to be improved, that these same organs 
would have been still further devclojred j and this has 
been effected by the aid of adjoining and n ell-adapted 
parts, namely the tongue and lips.^** The fact of the 
higher apes not using their vocal organs for speech, no 
doubt depends on their intelligence not having been 
sufficiently advanced. The jrasaession by them of organs, 
which with long-continued practice might have been 
used for speech, although not thus used, is paralleled by 
the case of many birds which possess organs fitted for 
singing, though they never sing. Thus, the nightingale 
and crow have vocal .organs similarly constructed, these 
being used by the former for diversified song, and by 
the latter merely for croaking.'" 

The formation of different languages and of dis¬ 
tinct species, and the proofs that both have been de¬ 
veloped through a gradual process, are curiously the 
same.'*'* But ,we can trace the origin of many words 
further back than in the ease of species, for we can 
perceive how they have actually arisen from the 
imitation of various sounds. We find in distinct 
languages striking homologies due to community of 
descent, and analogies due to a similar process of 
- - — - • 

Sco some good remaiks to tills offoct by Dr. MauUslcy, ‘^Uo 
rhy.siology and Putholo^ of Mind,’ 1808, p. 189. 

Macgillivray, ’Hist, of Britibh Birds,’ vol. ii. 1839, p. 29. All 
excellent observer, Mr. Blackwall, remarks that the magpie learns to 
pronomico single -words, and oven short sentences, inoie readily than 
almost any other llritish bird: yet, ns he adds, after long and closely 
investigating its habits, he has never known it, in a state of nature, 
‘display any unusual capacity for imitation. ‘ Researches in Zoology,’ 
1834, p. 158. • 

See the very interesting parallelism between the development of 
species and languages, given by Sir C. Lyoll in ‘ The Geolog. Evidences 
•of the Antiquity of Man,’ 1863, chftp. xxiii. 
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formation. The manner in which certain letters or 
sounds change when others change is very lib'" corre¬ 
lated growth. We have in botli cases the reduplication 
of parts, the effects of long-continued u.«e, and so forth. 
The frequent pre.st'nce of i-iidiinents, both in languages 
and in .species, is still more r(unarkablo. The letter ju 
in the word am, means I; so tliat in the expression lam. 
a supeifluou.s and useless rndimont has haoii retained. 
In the spelling also of words, letters often remain 
as the rudiments of ancient forms of jwonunciation. 
Languages, like organic beings, can be classed in groujjs 
under groups; and they can be classed either naturally 
according to descent, or artificially by other characters. 
Dominant languages and dialects spread widely and 
lead to the gradual extinction of other tongues. A lan¬ 
guage, like VI species, when once extinct, never, us Sir 
C. Lyell remarks, reap[)ears. The same language never 
has two birth-j)laccs. Distinct languages may be crossed 
or blended togetlier.^* We see variability in every 
tongue, and new words are continually cropping uj); but 
as there is a limit to the powers of the memory, single 
words, like whole languages, gradually become extinct. 
As jMax Muller'*^ has well remarked:—“A struggle for 
“ life is constantly going on amongst the words and gram- 
“maticalv forms in each language. The better, the 
* shorter, the easier forms are constantly gaining the 
“.ifpper hand, and they owe their success to their own 
“ inherent virtue.” To these more important causes of 
t\ie survival of certain words, mere novelty may, I 
think, be added; for there is in the mind of man a strong 
love for slight changes in all things. Tfte survival or 


" See rcraaiks t^T this effect by the Ilev. P. W. Farrar, in an intoifit - 
ing article, entitled “Philology aid Darwinism” in ‘Nature,' March 
24th, 1870, p. 528. 
o ‘Nature,’ Jan. 6th, 1870, p. 2.571 
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jneservation of certain favoured^grc 
dor existence is natural selection. 

The perfectly regular and won^if^W ^ddiplesr’^Stl'S 
struction of the languages of 

has often been advanced as a pro divine 

origin of those languages, or of the high art and former 
•civilisation of their founders. Thus F. von Schlogel 
wi'ites : “ In tliose languages whicli appear to be at tlie 
lowest grade of intellectual culture, we frequently ob- 
“ serve a very high and elaborate degree of art in their 
“ grammatical structure. This is especially the case with 
“ the Basque and the Lapponian, and many of tlio Ame- 
rican languages.” “ But it is assuredly an error to speak 
of any language as /in art in the sense of its having 
been elaborately and methodically formed. Philolo¬ 
gists now admit that conjugations, declensions, &c., ori¬ 
ginally existed as distinct words, since joined together; 
and as such words express the most obvious relations 
between objects and persons, it is not surprising that 
they should have been used by the men of most races 
during the earliest ages. With resjiect to perfection, 
the following illustration will best shew how easily we 
may err : a Crinoid sometimes consists of no less 
than 150,000 pieces of shell,'"’ all arranged with jier- 
fect symmetry in radiating lines; but a natufalist does 
not consider an animal of this kind as more perfect 
than a bilateral one with comparatively few pdrts, 
and with none of these alike, excepting on the opposite 
sides of the holy. He justly considers the differen¬ 
tiation and specialisation of organs as the test of per¬ 
fection. So ^ith languages, the most symmetrical and 
complex ought not to be ranked above irregular, abbre- 

“ Quoted by C. S. Wake, ‘ Chapters on Man,’ 18C8, p. 101. 

Bnckland, ‘Bridgewater Treatise ’ p. til. 
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viated, and bastardised langnagos, which have borrow od 
expressive words and useful forms of construction from 
vpious conquering, or conquered, or immigrant races. 

From thesa few and imperfect remarks I conclude 
that the extremely complex and regular construction of 
many barbarous languages, is no proof that they owo 
their origin to a special act of creation.^’’ Nor, as 
we have seen, does the faculty of articulate speech in 
itself offer any insuperable objection to the belief that 
man has been tleveloped from some lower form. 

Self-consciousness, Individuality, Ahstraction, General 
Ideas,’&c .—It would be useless to attempt discussing 
those high faculties, which, according to several recent 
writers, make the sole and complete distinction between 
man and the brutes, for hardly two authors agree in their 
definitions. Such faculties could not have been fully 
developed in man until his mental powers had advanced 
to a high standard, and this implies the use of a perfect 
language. No one supposes that one of the lower ani¬ 
mals reflects whence he conies or whither ho goes,— 
what is death or what is life, and so forth. But can 
we feel sure that an old dog with an excellent memory 
and some power of imagination, as shewn by hi.s 
dreams, never reflects on his past pleasures in the 
thase ? and this would be a form of self-consciousness. 
On the other hand, as Buchner^ has remarked, how 
Ijttle can the hard-worked wife of ayegraded Australian 
savage, who uses hardly any abstract words and cannot 
count above four, exert her self-consciousness, or reflect 
on the nature of her own existence. * 

” See some gooil remarks on the simplification of languages, by Sir 
J. Lubbock, ‘ Origin of CivilisatiSn,’ 1870, p. 278. 

« ‘ Ckmfercnces sur la Thwrio Dorwinieiiue,’ French teinslat., 1869, 
p. 132. * 
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Tliat animals retain their mental individuality 'is 
unquestionable. When my wice awakened a fa-ain of 
old associations in the mind of the above-mentioned 
dog, he must have retained his mentah-individuality, 
although every atom of his brain had probably under¬ 
gone change more than once during the interval of five 
years. This dog might have brought forward the 
argument lately advanced to crush all evolutionists, 
and said, “ I abide amid all omental moods and all 
“ material changes. . . . The teaching that atoms leave 
“ their impressions as legacies to other atoms falling 
“ into the places they have vacated is contradictory of 
“ the utterance of consciousness, and is therefore^ false; 
“but it is the teacljing necessitated by evolutionism, 
“ consequently the hypothesis is a false one.” 

Sense of Beauty .—This sense has been declared to 
bo peculiar to man. But when we behold male birds 
elaborately displaying their plumes and splendid colours 
before the females, whilst other birds not thus deco¬ 
rated make no such display, it is impossible to doubt 
that the females admire the beauty of' their male part¬ 
ners. As women everywhere deck themselves with 
these plumes, the beauty of such ornaments cannot be 
disputed. The Bower-birds by tastefully ornumenting 
their playing-passages with gaily-coloured objects, af 
do certain humming-birds their nests, offer additional 
evidence that they {iossess a sense of beauty. So wit]j 
the song of birds, the sweet strains poured forth by the 
males during the season of love are certainly admired 
by the femaleS, of which fact evidence will hereafter be 
given. If female birds had been incapable of appre¬ 
ciating the beautiful colours, the ornamdhts, and voices 


« The Rev. Dr. J. M'Cann, ‘*Auti.Dftrwmi8m,’ 1869, p. 13. 
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oT their male partners, all the labour ana anxiety exhi¬ 
bited ]?y them in displaying their ehann^ bgloro tin* 
females would have been thrown away; and this it is 
impossible to, admit. Why Certain bright colours and 
certain sounds aliould excite pleasure, when in harmony, 
cannot, I presume, be explained any more than why 
certain flavours and scents are agreeable; but assuredly 
the same colours and the same sounds are admired by 
us and by many of the lower animals. 

The taste for the beautiful, at least as far ns female 
beauty is concerned, is not of a special nature in the 
liunuin mind; f(.)r it difl'ers widely in the difierent 
ra(,‘es of man, as will lu‘reafter be shewn, and is not 
quite the same even in the dilferent nations of the 
same race. Judging from the hideous ornaments and 
the equally Iridoouh music admired by most savages, it 
might be urged that their aesthetic faculty was not so 
highly developed as in certain animals, for instance, in 
birds. Obviously no animal would be capable of ad¬ 
miring such scenes as the heavens at night, a beautiful 
landscape, or refined music; but such high tastes, de¬ 
pending as they do on culture and conqfiex associa¬ 
tions, are not enjoyed by barbarians or by uneducated 
persons. 

Many of the faculties, which have been of inesti- 
• mable service to man for his progressive advance- 
uient, such as the powers of the imagination, wonder, 
^curiosity, an undefined sense of"^ beauty, a tendency 
to imitation, and the love of excitement or novelty, 
could not fail to have led to the most capricious 
changes of customs and fashions. I have alluded to 
this point, because a recent writer “ has oddly fixed 
on Caprice as one of the most remarkable and 


‘The Sjiectator,’ Bee. Jtli, 1809, ji. 14.‘J0. 
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•“ typical differences between savapjes and brutes.” B*ut 
not only^caif we perceive how it is that man vs capri¬ 
cious, but the lower animals are, as we shall hereafter 
see, caprieious in their affections, aversipiis, and sense 
of beauty. There is also good reason to suspect that 
they love novelty, for its own sake. 

Belief in God — Bsligion .—There is no evidence that 
man was aboriginally eiulowad with the ennobling 
belief in the existence of an Omnipotent God. On the 
contraiy there is ample evidence, derived not from hasty 
travellers, but from men who have long resided with 
savages, that numerous races have existed and still 
exist, who have no i^ea of one or more gods, and who 
have no words in their languages to express such an 
idea.*'' The question is of course wholly distinct from 
that higher one, w’hether there exists a Creator and 
Euler of the universe; and this has been answered in 
the affirmative by the highest intellects that have ever 
lived. 

If, however, we include under the term “ religion ” the 
belief in unseen or spiritual agencies, the case is wholly 
different; for this belief seems to be almost universal 
with the less civilised races. Nor is it difficult to 
comprehend how it arose. As soon as* the important 
faculties of the imagination, wonder, and curiosity,* 
together with some power of reasoning, had become 
partially developed, hnan would naturally have crave^ 
•to understand what was passing around him, and 

have vaguely speculated on his own existence. As 

• 

“* See an excellent aHicle on this subject by the Rev. P W. Farrar, 
in the ‘ Anthropological Review,’ Aug. 1864, p. oiScvii. For further 
facts see Sir J. Lubbock, ‘ Piehistoijp Times,’ 2nd edit. 1869, p. 564 ; 
and especially the chapters on Religion in his ‘ Origin of Civilisation,’ 
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]VIf. M’Lennan “ has remarked, “ Some explanation of 
“ the phenomena of life, a man must feign ^or himself; 
“ and to judge from the universality of it, the simplest 
“ hypothesis, and the first to occur to men, seems to have 
“ been that natural phenomena are ascribable to the pre- 
“ sence in animals, plants, and things, and in the forces 
“ of nature, of such sjnrits prompting to action as men 
‘‘ are conseioiis they themselves possess.” It is probable, 
as Mr. Tylor has clearly she^vn, that dreams may have 
first given rise to the notion of spirits; for savages do 
not readily distinguish between subjective and objective 
impressions. When a savage dreams, the figures whick 
appear before him are believed to have come from a 
distance and to stand over him; or “ the soul of the 
“ dreamer goes out on its travels, and comes home with 
“a remembrance of uhat it has seen.”®* But until the 
above-named faculties of imagination, curiosity, reason, 
&c., had been fairly uell developed in the mind of man, 
his dreams would not liave led liim to believe in spirits, 
any more than in the case of a dog. 


The Worship of Animals amt Plants, in the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’' 
Oct. 1, 18G9, p. iU2. » 

T)lor, ‘Early History of Mankind,’ 186.5, p. 6. Sop also the three 
striking chapters on tiie Development of Religion, in Lubbock’s ‘ Oi igin 
of Civilisation,’ 1870. In a like manner Mr. Herbert Spencer, in liis 
^iigenions essay m the - Fortnightly Review’(^ay 1st, 1870, p. 5So), 
acqpunts for the eaihcst lorms of religious belief tbioughout the Morld, 
by man being led tlirougli dreams, shadows, and other causes, to look 
at himself as a double essence, corporeal andispiritual. As the spiritual 
Being is supposed to exist after death and to bo powerful, it is pro]ii- 
tiated by v.irious gifts and ceremonies, and its uitl invoiced. He then 
further show-s that names or nicknames given from some animal or 
other object to the early progenitois or Ibundois of a tribe, are sup¬ 
posed after a long interval to represent the real progenitor of the li-ilie ; 
and such animal or obje-ct is then naturally believed still to exist as 
a spirit, is held saft-ed, and worshipped as a god. Nevertheless I cannot 
but suspect that there is a still earlier and ruder stage, when anything 
which manifests power or movement is thought to Ixi endowed with 
some form of life, and with mental faculties analogous to our own. 
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The tendency in savages to imagine that natural 
objects ^ntl Sgencies are animated by spiritual oi- living 
essences, is perhaps illustrated by a little fact which I 
once noticed: my dog, a full-grown and very sensible 
animal, was lying on the lawn during a hot and still 
day; but at a little distance a slight breeze occasionally 
moved an open parasol, which would have been wholly 
disregarded by the dog, had any one stood near it. As 
it was, every time that the pamsol slightly moved, the 
dog growled fiercely and barked. Ho must, I think, 
have reasoned to himself in a rapid and unconscious 
manner, that movement Avithout any apparent cause 
indicated the presence of some strange living agent, and 
no stranger had a right to be on his territory. 

The belief in spiritual agencies Avould easily pass into 
the belief iii the existence of one or mor8 gods. For 
savages would naturally attribute to spirits the same 
passions, the same love of vengeance or simplest form 
of justice, and the. same affections which they themselves 
experienced. The Fuegians appear to be in this respect 
in an intennediate condition, for when the surgeon on 
board the “ Beagle ” shot some young ducklings as 
specimens, Yoi’k Minster declared in the most solemn 
manner, “ Oh! Mr. Bynoe, much rain, much snow, blow 
“ muchand tl^ was evidently a retributive punish¬ 
ment for wasting human food. So again he related 
how, when his brother killed a “ Avild man,” storms long 
raged, much rain ^d snow fell. Yet we could nev^‘ 
discover that the FuegianS believed in what we should 
call a God, or practised any religious rites; and Jemmy 
Button, with justifiable pride, stoutly maintained that 
there was no devil in his land. This latter assertion is 
the more remarkable, as Avith savage! the belief in 
bad spirits is far more comiffon than the belief in good 
spirits. 
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^he feeling of religious devotion is a liiglily com¬ 
plex one, consisting of love, complete submission to 
an exalted and mysterious superior, a strong sense of 
dependence, .fear, reverence, gratitude, hope for the 
future, and perhaps other elements. No being could 
experience so complex an emotion until advanced in 
his intellectual and moral faculties to at least a mode¬ 
rately high level. Nevertheless we see some distant 
approach to this state of mind, in the deep love of a 
dog for his master, associated with complete submission, 
some fear, and perhaps other feelings. The behaviour 
of a dog when returning to his master after an ab¬ 
sence, and, as I may add, of a monkey to his beloved 
keeper, is widely different* from, that towards their 
fellows. In the latter case the transports of joy 
appear to bd‘ somewhat less, and the sense of equality 
is shewn in every action. Professor ]3raubach“ goes 
so far as to maintain that a dog looks on his master as 
on a god. 

The same high mental faculties which first led man 
to believe in unseen spiritual agencies, then in fetish¬ 
ism, polytheism, and ultimately in monotheism, would 
infallibly lead him, as long as his reasoning powers 
remained poorly developed, to various strange super¬ 
stitions and customs. Many of these are terrible to 
I;hmk of—such as the sacrifice of human beings to a 
blood-loving god; the trial of innocent pemons by the 
(trdeal of poison or fire; witchcrart, &c.—yet it is well 
occasionally to reflect on these superstitions, for they 
shew us what an infinite debt of gratitude we owe to 
the improvement of our reason, to scfence, and our 


See an able article on th^Peychical Elements of Bcligion, by 
Mr. L. Owen Pike, in ‘ Anthropolog. Review,’ April, 1870, p. Ixiii. 

“ ‘ Religion, Moral, &c., Ucr Darwin’scbcii Art-lA;hre,’ 1869, s. 53. 
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accumulated knowledge.®® Ab Sir J. Lubbock has well 
observed, “*t is not too muoh to say that thedioirible 
“ dread of unknown evil hangs like a thick cloud over 
“ savage life, and embitters every ploasure.” These 
miserable and indirect consequences of our highest 
faculties may be compared with the incidental and 
occasional mistakes of the instincts of the lower animals. 


‘Prehistoric Times,’ 2ii<l edit. p.*571. In tliis woik (at p. 553) 
there will be found an excellent account of the many strange and 
capricious customs of savages. 
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(JHAPTEE III 

CoMPAUihOX OK Tin; Mkxtal Powers of Man and the 
Lowi;r Animals —routinueiL 

'J'hoinoial sense — I'niKianieiital piojiosition — Tlie qualities of social 
animals — Origin of sociability — Stni^le between opixised in¬ 
stincts—Man a social animal—The more enduring social instincts 
conquer other less poisistent instincts — The social virtues alone 
regarded by savages — The self-regarding virtues acquired at a 
later stage of development — The importance of the judgment 
of the members of the same hommunity on conduct — I’rans- 
inission of moral tendencies — Summary. 

• 

I FULLY subscribe to tlio judgment of those writers' 
wlio maintain that of all the differences between man 
and tlie lower animals, tlie moral sense or conscience 
is by far the most important. This sense, as Mack¬ 
intosh® remarks, “has a rightful supremacy over every 
“ other principle of human action; ” it is summed up 
in that short but imperious word ought, so full of high 
significance. It is the most noble of all the attributes 
of man, leading him without a moment’s hesitation 
,to risk his life for that of a fellow-creature; or after 
dwe deliberation, impelled simply by the deep feeling 
of right or duty, to sacrifice it i® some great cause; 
Immanuel Kant exclaims, “ Duty! Wondrous thought, 
that workest neither by fond insinuation, flattery, nor 
“ by any threat, but merely by holding. up thy naked 
“ law in the soul, and so extorting for thyself always 


' Sec, for instance, on this suB)ect, Quatrefages, ‘ Unite' de I’Esiicce 
lluinainc,’ IStil, p. 21, &o. ^ 

^ ■ Dissertation on Ethical Philosoiiliy,’ 1837, p. 231, &c. 
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“ reverence, if not always obedience; before whom all 
“ appetites are dumb, however secretly they rebel; 
“ whence thy original 

This great question has been discussed by many 
writers^ of consummate ability; and my sole excuse 
for touching on it is the impossibility of here passing 
it over, and because, as far as I know, no one has ap¬ 
proached it exclusively from the side of natural history. 
The investigation possesses, also, some independent in¬ 
terest, as an attempt to see how far the study of the 
lower animals can throw light on one of the highest 
psychical faculties of man. 

The following proposition seems to me in a high 
•degree probable—ii^mely/ that any animal whatever, 
endowed with well-marked social instincts,® would inevi¬ 
tably acquire a moral sense or conscienfie, as soon as 


® ‘ Metai)hysics of Ktliics,’ tian&latod by J. W. (Semple, Edinbui"li. 
183G, p. 130. 

^ Mr. Bain gives a list (‘Mental and Moral Science,’ 1868, p. olH- 
72o) of twenty-six British authors who have written on this subject, 
and whose names are lamiliar to every reader; to these, Mr. Bain’s own 
name, and those of Mr. Lecky, Mr. Sha<lworth Hodgson, and Sir J. 
Lubbock, as well as of others, may be added. 

’ Sir B. Brodie, after ohscn ing that man is a social animal (‘ I’sy- 
chological Enquiries,’ 1834, p. 192), asks the pregnant question, 

“ ought not tins to settle the disputed question as to thc^xisteiice of a 
“ moral sense ?” Similar ideas have probably occuried to many persons, , 
as they did long ago to Marcus Aurelius. Mr. J. S. Mill speaks, in 
his cclebrati'd woik, ‘ Utilitarianism,’ (1804, p. 40), of the social feidings 
as a “powerful naturtl sentiment,” and as “tlie natural basis of 
“ sentimont for utilitarian morality;” but on the previous page •bo 
says, “ if, as is my own belief, tlio moral feelings are not innate, but 
“ sujquirod, they are not for that reason less natural.” It is with hesita¬ 
tion that I venture to differ fioni so piofound a thinker, but it can 
hardly be disputed that the social feelings are instinctive or innate 
in the lower animals; and why should tlicy not bo so m man? 
Mr. Bain (see, for instance, ‘ The Emotions and tBe Will,’ 1865, p. 481) 
and others believe that the moral sense is acquired by each individual 
tliiring his lifetime. On the general theory of evidution this is at 
.least extremely improbable. * 
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its intellectual powei-s had become as well developed, or 
nearly {is well developed, .as in man. For, fmtly, the 
social instincts lead an animal to take pleasure in 
the society of, its fellows, to feel a certain amount of 
sympathy with them, and to perform various services 
for them. The services may bo of a definite and cvii- 
dently instinctive nature; or there may be only a wish 
and readiness, as with most of the higher social animals, 
to aid their fellows in cetdain general ways. But these 
feelings and services are by no means extended to all 
the individuals of the same species, only to those of 
the same association. Secondlif, as soon as the mental 
faculties had become highly developed, images of all 
past actions and motives would b§ incessantly pas.sing 
through the brain of each individual; and that feeling 
of dissatisfaction which invariably results, as wo shall 
hereafter see, from any unsatisfied instinct, would arise, 
as often as it was perceived that the enduring and 
always present social instinct had yielded to some other 
instinct, at the time stronger, but neither enduring in 
its nature, nor leaving behind it a very vivid impres¬ 
sion. It is clear that many instinctive desires, such as 
that of hunger, are in their nature of short duration; 
and after being satisfied are not readily or vividly re¬ 
called. iPiirdlij, after tlie power of language had been 
acquired and the wishes of the members of the same 
corilmunity could be distinctly expressed, the common 
opinion now each member ought to* act for the public 
good, would naturally become to a large extent the guide 
to action. But the social instincts would still give the 
impulse to act for the good of the commtfnity, this im¬ 
pulse being strengthened, directed, and sometimes even 
deflected by public opinion, the power of which rests, as 
we shall presently see, on instinctive sympathy. Lastly, 
habit in the individual would ultimately play a very 
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important part in guiding the conduct of each member ; 
for the 80 ci^ instincts and impulses, like all other in¬ 
stincts, would be greatly strengthened by habit, as 
would obedience to the wislies and judgmiint of the com¬ 
munity. These several subordinate propositions must 
now be discussed; and some of them at considerable 
length. 

It may be W'oll first to premise that 1 do not wish to 
maintain that any strictly social animal, if its intellec¬ 
tual faculties were to become as active and as highly 
developed as in man, would acquire exactly the same 
moral sense as ours. In the same manner as various 
animals have some sense of beauty, though they admire 
widely different objeqts, so they might have a sense of 
right and wrong, though led by it to follow' widely dif¬ 
ferent linos of conduct. If, for instance, tc^take an ex¬ 
treme case, men were reared under precisely the same 
conditions as hive-bees, there can hardly be a doubt 
that our unmarried females wordd, like the worker- 
bees, think it a sacred duty to kill their brothers, and 
mothers would strive to kill their fertile daughters; 
and no one would think of interfering. Nevertheless^ 
the bee, or any other social animal, would in our sup¬ 
posed case gain, as it appeal’s to me, some feeling of 
right and wTong, or a conscience. For each individual 
would have an inward sense of possessing certain* 
stronger or more enduring instincts, 4uid others less 
strong or enduring*; so that there would often be ^ 
struggle which impulse should be followed; and satis¬ 
faction or dissatisfaction would be felt, as past impres¬ 
sions were colnpared during their incessant passage 
through the mind. In this case an inward monitor 
would teU the animal that it would have'been better to 
have followed the one impulse rather than the other. 
The one course ought to have been followed: the one- 
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mWW have been right and the other wrong; bnt to 
these terms I shall have to recur. • 

Sociahilittj. —^Animals of many lands are social; we 
find even distinct species living together, as with some 
American monkeys, and with the united flocks of rooks, 
jackdaws, and starlings. Man shows the same feeling 
in his strong love for the dog, which the dog returns 
witli interest. Every one must have noticed how mise¬ 
rable horses, dogs, sheep, &c. are when separated from 
their companions; and what affection at least the two 
former kinds show on their reunion. It is curious to 
speculate on the feelings of a dog, who will rest peace¬ 
fully for hours in a room with his master or any of the 
family, without the least notice beipg taken of him; but 
if left for a short time by himself, barks or howls dis¬ 
mally. Wd will confine our attention to the higher 
social animals, excluding insects, although these aid 
each other in many important ways. The most common 
service which the higher animals perform for each other, 
is the warning each other of danger by means of the 
united senses of all. Every sportsman knows, as Dr. 
Jaeger remarks,® how difficult it is to approach animals 
in a herd or troop. Wild horses and cattle do not, I 
believe, make any danger-signal; but the attitude of 
any one who first discovers an enemy, warns the others. 
•Rabbits stamp loudly on the ground with their hind-feet 
as* a signal; sheep and chamois .do the same, but with 
Jheir fore-feet, uttering likewise a Tvhistle. 3Iany birds 
and some mammals post sentinels, which in the case of 
seals are said’’ generally to be the females. The leader 
of a troop of monkeys acts as the sentinel, and utters 

cries expressive both of danger and of safety." Social 

• _ _ 

* ‘ Die Darwin’sehe Theorie,’ * 101. 

' Mr. R. Brown in ‘ Proc. Zoolo^ Soc.' 1868, p. 409. 

* Brclim, ‘ Thicrlfcljen,' B. i. 1 to 4, a. 52, 79. For the case of tlio 
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animals perform many little services for each othel-: 
horses nibble, and cows lick‘each other, on a^y spot 
which itches: monkeys search for each other’s external 
parasites; and Brehm states that after a troop of the 
{Jercopithecus griseo-viridis has rushed through a thorny 
brake, each monkey stretches itself on a branch, and 
another monkey sitting by “conscientiously” examines 
its fur and extracts every thorn or burr. 

Animals also render more important services to each 
other; thus wolves and some other beasts of prey hunt 
in packs, and aid each other in attacking their victims. 
Pelicans fish in concert. The Hamadryas baboons turn 
over stones to find insects, &c.; and when they come to 
a large one, as many as can stand round, turn it over 
together and share the booty. Social animals mutually 
defend each other. The males of some ruminants come 
to the front when there is danger and defend the herd 
with their horns. I shall also in a future chapter give 
•cases of two young wild bulls attacking an old one in 
concert, and of two stallions together trying to drive 
away a third stallion from a troop of mares. Brehm 
encountered in Abyssinia a ^eat troop of baboons which 
were crossing a valley : some had already ascended the 
opposite mountain, and some were still in the valley : 
the latter were attacked by the dogs, but thcspld males 
immediately hurried down from the rocks, and with 
mouths widely opened roared so fearfully, that the d6gs 
precipitately retresfted. They were again encouraged 
to the attack; but by this time all the baboons had re¬ 
ascended the heights, excepting a young one, about six 

monkeys extracting thorns from each other, see s. 54. With respect to 
the Hamadryas turning over stones, the fact is ^ven (s. 76) on the 
evidence of Alvarez, 'whbso observations Brehm thinks quite trust- 
wortliy. For the oases of the old male baboons attacking tlie dogs, see 
s. 79; and with respeef to the eagle, s. 56. 
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TQontlis old, who, loudly calling for aid, climbed on a 
block ot rock and was eurronndcd. Now one of the 
largest males, a true hero, came down again from the 
mountain, slojvly wont to the young one, coaxed him,, 
and triumphantTyXled him away—the dogs being too 
much astonished to make an attack. I cannot resist 
giving another scene which was witnessed by this same 
naturalist; an eagle seized a young Cercopithecns, 
which, by clinging to a*branch, w’as not at once carried 
off; it cried loudly for assistance, upon which the other 
members of the troop with much uproar rushed to the 
rescue, surrounded the eagle, and pulled out so many 
feathers, that he no longer thought of his prey, but only 
how to escape. This eagle, as Breljm remarks, assuredly 
would never again attack a monkey in a troop. 

It is certain that associated animals have a feeling of 
love for each other which is not felt by adult and non- 
social animals. How far in mo.st cases they actually 
sympathise with each other’s pains and pleasures is 
more doubtful, especially with respect to the latter. 
Mr. Buxton, however, who had excellent means of 
observation,® states that his macaws, which lived free in 
Norfolk, took “an extravagant interest” in a pair 
with a nest, and whenever the female left it, she was 
surrounded by a troop “ screaming horrible accla- 
*“ mations in her honour.” It is often difficult to judge 
whether animals have any feeling for each other’s 
sufferings. Who can say what cbws feel, when they 
surround and stare intently on a dying or dead 
companion? That animals sometimes are far from 
feeling any sympathy is too certain; for they will expel 
a wounded animal from the herd, or gore or worry 
it to death. Tin’s is almost the blackest fact in natural 


’ ‘ Annals and Mag. of Nat. llist.’ Novefaber, 1868, i>. 382. 
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history, unless indeed the explanation which has beeh 
suggested is ftue, that their instinct or reason leads them 
to expel an injured companion, lest beasts of prey, 
including man, should be tempted tg |bl]ow the troop. 
In this case their conduct is not mu^:.^orse than that 
of the North American Indians who leave their feeble 
comrades to perish on tlie plains, or the Fecgcaiis, who, 
when their parents get old or fall ill, bury them alive.'“ 

Many animals, however, ceijtainly sympathise with 
each other’s distress or danger. This is the case even 
with birds; Capt. Stansbury** found on a salt lake in 
Utah an old and completely blind pelican, which was 
very fat, and must have been long and well fed by his 
companions. Mr. Blyth, as he informs me, saw Indian 
crows feeding two or three of their companions which 
were blind ; and I have heard of an unologous case 
with the domestic cock. We may, if «e choose, call 
these actions instinctive ; but such cases are much too 
rare for the development of any special instinct.*^, I 
have myself seen a dog, who never passed a great 
friend of his, a cat which lay sick in a basket, with¬ 
out giving her a few licks with his tongue, the surest 
sign of kind feeling in a dog. 

It must be called sympathy that leads a courageous 
dog to fly at any one who strikes his master, as he 
certainly will. I saw a person pretending to beat a» 
lady who had a very timid little dog on her lap, aiid 
the trial had never before been made. The little crea- 


Sir J. Lubbock, ‘ rreliii>toiio Tinies,’ 2ml ciUt. p. 41C. 

'* As quoted by Mr. L. H. Morgan, ‘ Tbo American Beaver,’ 1868, 
ji. 272. Capt. Stausbury also gives an interesting account of the man¬ 
ner in which a very young pelican, curried away by a strong stream, 
was guided and encouraged in its attempts to i-caeh the shore by half a 
dozen old birds. 

As Mr. Bain states, “ effective aid to a sufferer springs from sym- 
•“pathy proper:” ‘ Mental and MorSi Science,’ 1808, p. 245. 
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ture instantly jumped away, but after the pretended 
beating was over, it was really pathetie to*See Jiow per- 
severingly he tried to lick his mistress’s face and com¬ 
fort lier. Br^m“ states that when a baboon in con¬ 
finement was pursued to be punished, the others tried 
to protect him. It must have been sympathy in the 
eases above given wliich led the baboons and Cercoju- 
theci to defend their young comrades from the dogs 
and the eagle. I will give only one other instance of 
sympathetic and heroic conduct in a little American 
monkey. Several years ago a keeper at the Zoological 
Gardens, showed me some deep and scarcely healed 
wounds on the nape of ins neck, inflicted on him whilst 
kneeling on the floor by a fierce baboon. The little 
American monkey, who was a warm friend of this 
keeper, lived in the same large compartment, and was 
dreadfully afraid of the great baboon. Nevertheless, as 
soon as he saw his friend the keeper in i^eril, he rushed 
to the rescue, and by screams and bites so distracted the 
baboon that the man was able to escape, after running 
gi’eat risk, as the surgeon who attended him thought, 
of his life. 

Besides love and sympathy, animals exhibit other 
qualities which in us would bo called moral; and I agree 
with Agqssiz’'* that dogs possess something very like a 
•conscience. They certainly possess some power of self- 
cofnmand, and this does not appear to be wholly the 
result of fear. As Braubach'® I'^marks, a dog will 
refrain from stealing food in the absence of his master. 
Dogs have long been accepted as the very type of 
fidelity and obedience. All animals living in a body 
which defend each other or attack their enemies 

» ‘ Thicrlcben,’ B. i. s. S.*). 

'* ‘ Dc I’Espcce et de la Class.’ 1869, p. 97. 

•• ‘Dor Darwin’schei^Art-Lehre,’ 1869, s. 54. 
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in concert, must bo in some degree faithful to each 
other; and cthose that follojv a loader must he in 
some degree obedient. When the baboons in Abys¬ 
sinia’® plunder a garden, they silently follow their 
leader; and if an imprudent young animal makes a 
noise, he receives a slap from the others to teach him 
silence and obedience; but as soon as they are sure 
that there is no danger, all show their joy by much 
clamour. 

With respect to the impulse which loads certain 
animals to associate together, and to aid each other in 
many ways, we may infer that in most cases they are 
impelled by the same sense of satisfaction or pleasure 
which they experience in performing other instinctive 
actions; or by the same sense of dissatisfaction, as in 
other cases of prevented instinctive actions. Wo see 
this in innumerable instances, and it is illustrated in 
a striking manner by the acquired instincts of our 
domesticated animals; thus a young shepherd-dog 
delights in driving and running round a flock of sheep, 
but not in worrying them ; a young foxhound delights 
in hunting a fox, Avhilst some other kinds of dogs 
as I have witnessed, utterly disregard foxes. What a 
strong feeling of inward satisfaction must impel a bird, 
so full of activity, to brood day after day over Jier eggs. 
Migratory birds are miserable if prevented from migrat¬ 
ing, and perhaps they enjoy starting on their Icng 
flight. Some few instincts are determined solely by 
painful feelings, as by fear, which leads to self-preser¬ 
vation, or is specially directed against certain enemies. 
No one, I presume, can analyse the sensations of 
jAeasure or pain. In many cases, however, it is pro¬ 
bable that instincts are persistently followed from the 


** Bieliin, ‘ Tliieeli-ljcn,’ B. i. s. 70. 
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liiere force of inheritauce, without the stimulus of either 
pleasure or pain. A youug pointer, when !it fifst scents 
game, apparently cannot help pointing. A squirrel in 
a cage who pjts the nuts rvhich it cannot eat, as if to 
bury them in the ground, can hardly be thought to act 
thus either from pleasure or pain. Hence the common 
assumption that men must be impelled to every action 
by experiencing some jdeasure or pain may be erro¬ 
neous. Although a habit may bo blindly and implicitly 
followed, independently of any pleasure or pain felt at 
the moment, yet if it be forcibly and abruptly checked, 
a vague sense of dissatisfaction is generally expe¬ 
rienced ; and this is especially true in regard to persons 
of feeble intellect. 

It has often been assumed that animals were in the 
first place rendered social, and that they feel us a con¬ 
sequence uncomfortable when sejiaratcd from each other, 
and comfortable whilst together ; but it is a more pro¬ 
bable view that these sensations were first developed, in 
order that those animals which would profit by living 
in society, should be induced to live together. In tlie 
same manner as the sense of hunger and the pleasure of 
eating were, no doubt, first'acquired in order to induce 
animals to eat. The feeling of pleasure from society 
is probaVy an extension of the parental or filial affec¬ 
tions ; and this extension may be in chief part attributed 
to‘natural selection, but perhaps in j)art to mere habit. 
For with those animals which were* benefited by living 
m close association, the individuals which, took the 
greatest pleasure in society would best escape various 
dangers; whilst those that cared least for their com- 
j-ades and lived solitary would perish in greater numbers. 
With respect ‘to the origin of the parental and filial 
affections, which apparently lie at the basis of the 
social afiections, it is hopeless to speculate; but we 
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may infiir that they have been to a large extent gained 
throngli watuf’al selection. So it has almost cexstainly 
been with the unusual and opposite feeling of hatred 
between the nearest relations, as with the w'orker-bees 
which kill their brotheivdrones, and with the queen-bees 
which kill their daughter-queens; the desire to destroy, 
instead of loving, their nearest relations having been 
here of service to the community. 

The all-important emotion o4‘ sympathy is distinct 
from that of love. A mother may passionately love her 
sleeping and passive infant, but she can then hardly be 
said to feel sympathy for it. The love of a man for 
his dog is distinct from sympathy, and so is tliat of a 
dog for his master, .^dam Smith formerly argued, as 
has jMr. Bain recently, that the basis of sympathy lies 
in onr strong retentiveness of former states’of pain or 
pleasure. Hence, “ the sight of another person enduring 
“ hunger, cold, fatigue, revives in us some recollection 
“ of these states, whkih are painful even in idea.” We 
are thus imjxdled to relieve the sufferings of another, 
in order that our own painful feelings may be at the 
same time relieved. In like manner wo are led to 
participate in the pleasures of others.*" But T cannot 
see how this view explains the fact that sympathy 
is excited in an immeasurably stronger degrae by a 
beloved than by an indifferent person. The mere 


” Sec the fiist and striking chapter in Adam Smith’s ‘Theory of' 
Moral Sentiments.’ Also Mr. Bain’s ‘ Mental and Moral Science.’ 
18(18, p. ‘244, and 270-282. Mr. Bain states, that '• sympathy i.s, 

“ indirectly, a soureffof pleasure to the sympathiser;” and ho accounts 
for this thiough reciprocity. Ho remarks that “the person benefitcal, 

” or others in his stead, may make up, by sympathy and gootl offices 
“ returned, for all the gacriflee.” But if, ns appear/to bo thoacase, 
sympathy is strictly an instinct, its cxercisi' would give direct pleasure, 
in the same manner as the exeicise, os before leimrkcd, of almost every 
other instinct. 
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sight of suffering, independently of love, would suffice 
to call up in us vivith recollections anil associations. 
Sympathy may at first have originated in the manner 
above suggested; but it seems now to have become 
an instinct, which is especially directed towards be¬ 
loved objects, in the same manner as fear with ani¬ 
mals is especially directed against certain enemies. As 
sympathy is thus directed, the mutual love of the 
members of the same community will extend its limits. 
No doubt a tig<“r or lion feels sympathy for the suffer¬ 
ings of its own young, but not for any other animal. 
With strictly social animals the feeling a ill bo more 
or less extended to all the associated membei's, as we 
know to be the case. With mankind selfishness, expe¬ 
rience, aiifl imitation probably add, as Mr. Bain has 
shewn, to the power of sympathy; for we are led 
by the hope of receiving good in return to perform 
acts of sympathetic kindness to others; and there can 
be no doubt that the feeling of sympathy is much 
strengthened by habit. In however complex a manner 
this feeling may have originated, as it is one of high 
importance to all those animals which aid and defend 
each other, it will have been increased, through natural 
selection; for those communities, which included the 
greates'. number of the most sympathetic members, 
would nourish best and rear the greatest number of 
offspring. 

In many cases it is impossible to decide whether 
certain social instincts have been acquired through 
natural selection, or are the indirect result of other 
instincts and faculties, such as sympathy, reason, expe¬ 
rience, and a tendency to imitation; or again, whether 
they are simply the result of long-continued habit. 
So remarkable an instinct as the placing sentinels to 
uarn the community of danger, can hardly have been 
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the indirect^result of any other faculty; it must there¬ 
fore have been directly acquired. On the oth(?r hand, 
the habit followed by the males of some social animals, 
of defending the community and of sfttacking their 
enemies or their prey in concert, may perhaps have 
originated from mutual sympathy; but courage, and 
in most cases strength, must have been previously 
acquired, probably through natural selection. 

Of the various instincts and* habits, some are much 
stronger than other.s, that is, some either give more 
pleasure in their performance and more distress in their 
prevention than others; or, which is probably quite as 
important, tliey are more persistently followed tlirough 
inheritance without exciting any special feeling of plea¬ 
sure or pain. We are ourselves conscious that some 
habits are much more difficult to cure or change than 
others. Hence a struggle may often bo observed in 
animals between different instincts, or between an 
instinct and some habitual disposition; as when a dog 
rushes after a hare, is rebuked, pauses, liesitates, pursues 
again or returns ashamed to his master; or as between 
■the love of a female dog for her young puppies and for 
her master, for she may be seen to slinlc away to them, 
as if half ashamed of not accompanying her master. 
But the most curious instance known to iilfe of one 
instinct conquering another, is the migratory instiijjct 
conquering the maternal instinct. The former is won¬ 
derfully strong; a confined bird will at the propejf 
season beat her breast against the wires of her cage, until 
it is bare and bloody. It causes young salmon to leap 
out of the frest water, where they could still continue to 
live, and thus unintentionally to commit suicide. Every 
one knows how strong the maternal instinct is, leading 
even timid birds to face great danger, though with 
hesitation and in opposition to the instinct of self- 

a 2 
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preservation. Nevertheless the migratory instinct is sc> 
powerful that late in the autumn swallows and house- 
martins frequently desert their fender young, leaving- 
them to perish’miserably in their nests.'** 

We can jwrceive that an instinctive impulse, if it be in 
any way more beneficial to a species than some other or 
opposed instinct, would be rendered tlio more potent of 
the two through natural selection ; for the individuals 
wliich had it most strongly developed would survive in 
larger numbers. Whether this is the case with the 
migratory in comparison with the maternal instinct, 
may well be doubted. The great persistence or steady 
action of the former at certain seasons of the year 
during the whole day, may give,, it for a time para¬ 
mount force. 

Man a social animal .—Most persons admit that man 
is a social being. We sec this in his dislike of solitude, 
and in his wish for society beyond that of his own 
family'. Solitary confinement is one of the severest 
punishments which can be inflicted. Some authors suj)- 
pose that man primevally lived in single families; but 
at the present day, though single families, or only two 
or three together, roam the solitudes of some savage 
lands, they are always, as far as I can difscover, friendly 
with othet- families inhabiting the same district. , Such 
families occasionally meet in council, and they unite 


'* This fact, the Kcv. 1.. Jciijus statis (sec his edition of‘White’s 
Nat. Hist, of Selborne,’ 1803, p. 204) was first iceorded hy the illus¬ 
trious Jenner, in * Piiil. Trari.snet.’ 1824, and has sinee been confiinied 
by several obseners, csiiecially by Mr Blackwall. jriiis latter cnreiul 
observer examined, late in the autumn, during tiio jears, thirty-six 
nests; he found tliattwelve contained young dead birds,five contained' 
eggs on the jioiiit pf being hatched, and three eggs not nearly liatehed. 
Many birds not yet old enough for a prolonged flight are likewise 
deserted and left behind. See Blackwall, ‘Kesearches in Zoology,’ 
1834, pp. 108,118. For some additional evidence, although tliis is not 
wanted, see Leroy, ‘ Lettres Phil.’ 1802, p. 217. 
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for their common defence. It is no argument against 
savage naan "being a social animal, that the tribes in¬ 
habiting adjacent districts are almost always at war 
with each other; for the social instincts* never extend 
to all the individuals of the same species. Judging 
from the analogy of the greater number of the Quad- 
rumana, it is probable that the early apc-like pro¬ 
genitors of man were likewise social; but this is not of 
mucli importance for us. Altkougli man, as he now 
exists, has few special instincts, having lost any which 
his early progenitors may have possessed, this is no 
reason why he should not have retained from an ex¬ 
tremely remote period some degree of instinctive love 
and sympathy for hi^j fellows. Wo are indeed all con¬ 
scious that we do possess such sympathetic feelings; 
but our consciousness does not tell us whettier they are 
instinctive, having originated long ago in the same 
manner as witli the lower animals, or whether they have 
been acquired by each of us during our early years. 
As man is a social animal, it is also probable that he 
would inherit a tendency to be faithful to his comrades, 
for this quality is common to most social animals. He 
would in like manner possess some capacity for self- 
command, and perhaps of obedience to the leader of 
fhe community. He would from an inherited ^tendency 
still be willing to defend, in concert with others, his* 
fellow-men, and would bo ready to aid them in any 
way which did not \oo greatly interfere with his ow^ 
welfare or his ow n strong desires. 

The social animals which stand at the bottom of the 

• _ _ _ 

"* Humo rcmaiks (‘An Enquiiy Coiiceniing Ihc Principles of Morals, 
■triit. of 17.51, p. 132), “ there seems a necessity for confessing that the 
“ happiness and misery of others are not spectacles altogetlier in- 
" dillerent to us, but that the view of tlio former . . . communicates a 

seciet joy; the appearance of the latter . . . throws a melancholy 
■“ damp over the imagination.” * 
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scale are guided almost exclusively, and those which 
stand higher in the scale are largely guided, in the aid 
which they give to the racinbera of the same community, 
by special instincts; but they are likewise in part im¬ 
pelled by mutual love and sympathy, assisted appa¬ 
rently by some amount of reason. Although man, as just 
remarked, has no sjiecial instincts to tell him how to aid 
his fellow-men, he still has the impulse, and with his 
improved intellectual faculties would naturally be much 
guided in this resjject by reason and expoidence. In¬ 
stinctive sympathy would, also, cause him to value highly 
the approbation of his fellou-meu; for, as Mr. llain has 
clearly shewn,^ the love of praise and the strong feeling 
of glory, and the still stronger horror of scorn and in¬ 
famy, “ are duo to the workings of sympathy.” Conse¬ 
quently mah would be greatly influenced by the wishes, 
approbation, and blame of his fellow-men, as expressed 
by their gestures and langtiage. Thus the social in¬ 
stincts, which must have been acquired by man in a 
very rude state, and probably even by his early ape-like 
progenitors, still give the impulse to many of his best 
actions; but his actions arg largely determined by the 
expressed wishes and judgment of his fellow-men, and 
unfortunately still oftener by his own strong, selfish 
desires. '^•But as the feelings of love and sympathy and 
the power of self-command become strengthened by 
habit, and as the power of reasoning becomes clearer so 
Jhat man can appreciate the justice* of the judgments of 
his fellow-men, he will feel himself impelled, independ¬ 
ently of any pleasure or pain felt at the moment, to 
certain lines of conduct. He may then' say, I am the 
supreme judge of my own conduct, and in the words of 
Kant, I will n&t in my own person violate the dignity 
of humanity.__ 


” ‘ Mental and Moral Science,’ 1868, p. 254. 
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Tlie more enduring Social Instincts conquer the legs 
Persistent Instincts. —We have> however, not as ygt con¬ 
sidered the main point, on which the whole question of 
the moral sense hinges. Why should a jaan feel that 
he ought to obey one instinctive desire rather than 
another? Why does he bitterly regret if he has yielded 
to the strong sense of self-preservation, and has not 
risked his life to save that of a fellow-creature; or why 
does he regret having stolen food from severe hunger ? 

It is evident in the first place, that with mankind the 
instinctive impulses have difierent degrees of strength; 
a young and timid mother urged by the maternal in¬ 
stinct will, without a moment’s hesitation, run the 
greatest danger for her infant, but not for a mere fel¬ 
low-creature. Many a man, or even boy, who never 
before risked his life for another, but in whom courage 
and sympathy were well developed, has, disregarding the 
instinct of self-preservation, instantaneously plunged 
into a torrent to save a drowning fellow-creature. In 
this case man is impelled by the same instinctive mo¬ 
tive, which caused the heroic little American monkey, 
formerly described, to attack the great and dreaded 
baboon, to save liis keeper. ' Such actions as the abov6 
appear to be the simple result of the greater strength of 
the social or maternal instincts than of anyothgr instinct 
or motive; for they are performed too instantaneously 
for reflection, or for the sensation of pleasure or paha; 
though if prevented'distress would be caused. 

I am aware that some persons maintain that action^ 
performed impulsively, as in the above cases, do not 
come under the dominion of the moral sense, and 
cannot be called moral. They confine this term to 
actions done deliberately, after a victory over opposing 
desires, or to actions prompted by some lofty motive. 
But it appears scarcely possible to draw any clear line 
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cff ilistiuction of this kind; though the distinction may 
be reaj. As far as exalted motives are concerned, many 
instances have been recorded of barbarians, destitute of 
any leeling general benevolence towards mankind, 
and not guided by any religious motive, who have deli¬ 
berately as prisoners sacriliced their lives,^‘ rather than 
betray their comrades; and surely their conduct ouglit 
to be considered as moral. As far as deliberation and 
the victory over opposuig motives are concerned, ani¬ 
mals may be seen doubting between opposed instincts, 
as in rescuing their offspring or comrades from dan¬ 
ger ; yet their actions, though done for the good of 
others, are not called moral, iloreover, an action 
repeatedly performed by us, will at last be done with¬ 
out deliberation or hesitation, and can then hardly be 
distinguisheel from an instinct; yet surely no one will 
pretend that an action thus done ceases to be moral. 
On the contrary, we all feel that an act cannot bo 
considered as perfect, or as performed in the most 
noble manner, unless it be done impulsively, without 
deliberation or effort, in the same manner as by a man 
in whom the requisite qualities are innate. He 
who is forced to overcome his fear or want of sym¬ 
pathy before he acts, deserves, however, in one way 
higher cfedit than the man whose innate disposition 
leads him to a good act without effort. As we cannot 
distinguish between motives, we rank all actions of a 
certain class as moral, when thej are performed by 
SL moral being. A moral being is one who is capable of 
comparing his past and future actions or motives, and 
of approving or disapproving of them. ‘ We have no 
reason to suppose that any of the lower animals have 


” I have given one such case, namely of thi'eo Patagouiim Indiana 
who preferred being shot, one after the other, to betraying the plans of 
their companions in war (• Jouinal oT Itcscarelics,’ 1845, p. 103). 
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this capacity; therefore when a monkey faces danger 
to rescue its comrade, or tabes charge of an orphan- 
monkey, we do not call its conduct moral. But in the 
case of man, who alone can with certainty be ranked as 
a moral being, actions of a certain class are called moral, 
whether performed deliberately after a struggle with 
opposing motives, or from the effects of slowlj'-gained 
habit, or impulsively through instinct. 

But to return to our more‘immediate subject; al¬ 
though some instincts are more powerful than others, 
thus leading to corresponding actions, yet it cannot 
be maintained that the social instincts are ordinarily 
stronger in man, or have become stronger through 
long-continued habit, than the instincts, for instance, 
of self-preservation, hunger, lust, vengeance, &c. Why 
then does man regret, oven though he ma^ endeavour 
to banish any such regret, that he has followed the 
one natural impulse, rather than the other; and why 
does he further feel that he ought to regret his conduct ? 
Man in this respect differs profoundly from the lower 
animals. Nevertheless we can, I think, see with some 
degree of clearness the reasop of this difference. 

Man, from the activity of his mental faculties, cannot 
avoid reflection: past impressions and images are in¬ 
cessantly passing through his mind with distinctness. 
Now with those animals which live permanently in a* 
body, the social instincts are ever present and pm- 
sistent. Such animSls are always ready to utter tlnj 
danger-signal, to defend the community, and to give 
aid to their fellows in accordance with their habits; 
they feel at ^1 times, without the stimulus of any 
special passion or desire, some degree of love and 
sympathy for th'em; they are unhappy if Ibng separated 
from them, and always happy to be in their company. 
8 o it is with ourselves. A man who possessed no trace 
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of sueli feelings would be an unnatural monstei’. On 
the other hand, the desire to satisfy hunge*, or any 
passion, such as vengeance, is in its nature temporarjv 
and can for a- time be fully satisfied. Nor is it easy, 
perhaps hardly possible, to call up with complete vivid¬ 
ness the feeling, for instance, of hunger; nor indeed, as 
has often been remarked, of any suffering. Tlie in¬ 
stinct of sidf-preservation is not felt except in the pre¬ 
sence of danger; and many a coward has thought him¬ 
self brave until he has met his enemy face to face. 
The wish for another man’s property is perhaps as 
persistent a desire as any that can be named; but even 
in this case the satisfaction of actual possession is gene¬ 
rally a weaker feeling than the desire : many a thief, if 
not an habitual one, after success lias wondered why ho 
stole some ifl-ticle. 

Tims, as man cannot prevent old impressions con¬ 
tinually repassing through his mind, he will be com¬ 
pelled to compare the weaker impressions of, for in¬ 
stance, pa.st hunger, or of vengeance satisfied or danger 
avoided at the cost of other men, with the instinct of 
sympathy and good-will to his fellows, which is still pre¬ 
sent and ever in some degree active in his mind. Ho 
will then feel in his imagination that a stronger instinct 
has yielded to one which now seems comparatively 
hveak; and then that sense of dissatisfaction will in¬ 
evitably be felt Avith which man is endowed, like every 
other animal, in order that his instfticts may be obeyed, 
'i’he case before given, of the swallow, affords an illus- 
tmtion, though of a reversed nature, of a temporary 
though for the time strongly persistenf instinct con¬ 
quering another instinct whicli is usually dominant over 
all others. At the proper season these birds seem all 
day long to be impressed with the desire to migrate; 
their habits change; they'become restless, are noisy. 
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and congregate in flocks. Whilst the mother-bird is 
feeding »r brooding over her* nestlings, the maternal 
instinct is probably stronger than the migratory; but 
the instinct which is more persistent gains the victorj', 
and at last, at a moment when her young ones are not 
in sight, she takes flight .and deserts them. When 
arrived at the end of her long journey, and the migra¬ 
tory instinct ceases to act, what an agony of remorse 
each bird would feel, if, from being endowed with great 
jnental activity, she could not prevent the image con¬ 
tinually passing before her mind of her young ones 
perishing in the bleak north from cold and hunger. 

At the moment of action, man will no doubt be apt 
to follow the stronger impulse; and though this may 
occasionally prompt hinr to the noblest deeds, it will 
far more commonly load him to gratify hisrown desires 
at the expense of other men. But after their grati- 
lieation, when past and weaker impressions are con¬ 
trasted with the ever-renduring social instincts, retri¬ 
bution will surely comet Man will then feel dissatis¬ 
fied with himself, and wfll resolve with more or loss 
force to act diflerently for the future. This is con¬ 
science ; for conscience looks backwards and judges past 
actions, inducing that kind of dissatisfaction, w’hich if 
weak we call regret, and if severe remorse. « 

These sensations are, no doubt, different from those" 
experienced when other instincts or desires are Kft 
unsatisfied; but every unsatisfied instinct has its own 
proper prompting sensation, as we recognise with hunger,, 
thirst, &c. Man thus prompted, will through long 
habit acquire such perfect self-command, that his desires 
and passions will at last instantly yield to his social 
sympathies, and there will no longer *be a struggle 
between them. The still hungry, or the still i-evengeful 
man will not think of stealing food, or of wreaking his 
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vengeance. It is possible, or, as wo shall hereafter 
see, even probable, that the habit of self-command 
jnay,iJike other habits, bo inherited. Thus at last 
man comes to feel, through acquired and perhaps in- 
Jieritcd habit, that it is best for him to obey his more 
,persistent instincts. The imperious word ougM seems 
merely to imply the consciousness of the existence of a 
persistent instinct, either innate or partly acquired, 
serving him as a guide, thoiigh liable to bo disobeyed. 
We hardly use the word ought in a metaphorical sense, 
when we say hounds ought to hunt, pointers to point, 
and retrievers to retrieve their game. If they fail thus 
to act, they fail in their duty and act wi’ongly. 

If any desire or instinct, leading to an action opposed 
lo the good of others, still appears to a man, when re¬ 
called to mJud, as strong as, or stronger than, his social 
instinct, he will feel no keen regret at having followed 
it; but he will be conscious that if his conduct were 
kaiown to his fellows, it would meet with their disap¬ 
probation ; and few are so destitute of symipathy as nt»t 
to feel discomfort when this is realised. If he has no 
such sympathy, and if his desires leading to bad actions 
arc at the time strong, and when recalled are not over¬ 
mastered by the persistent social instincts, then he is 
essentially a bad man; ■“ and the solo restraining motive 
•left is the fear of punishment, and the conviction that 
in* the long run it would be best for his own selfish 
interests to regard the good of ofhers rather than his 
own. 

It is obvious that every one may with an easy con¬ 
science gratify his own desires, if they (To not interfere 


” Dr. Prosper Dospinc, in bis ‘Psychologie Naturelle,’ 3868 (tom. 
i. i>. 243: tom. ii. p. 10!)) gives many curious eases of the worst criminals, 
-who apparently have been entirely destitute of conscienoc. 
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with bis social instincts, that is with tlie good of others; 
but in order %o be quite free from self-reproach,, or at 
least of anxiety, it is almost necessary for him to avoid 
the disapprobation, whether reasonable or not, of his 
fellow men. Nor must he break through the fixed liabits- 
of his life, especially if these are supported by reason; 
for if he does, he will assuredly feel dissatisfaction.. 
He must likewise avoid the reprobation of the on© 
God or gods, in whom according to his knowledge or 
superstition he may believe; but in this case the addi¬ 
tional fear of divine punishment often supervenes. 

The strictly Social Virtues at first alone regarded .— 
The above view of the first origin and nature of the moral 
sense, which tells us what we ought to do, and of 
the conscience which reproves us if we vlisobey it. 
accords well with Avhat we see of the early and un¬ 
developed condition of this faculty in mankind. The 
virtues which must be practised, at least generally, by 
rude men, so that they may associate in a body, are 
those which are still recognised as the most important. 
Hut they are practised almost exclusively in relation to 
the men of the same tribe; and their opposites are not 
regarded as crimes in relation to the men of other tribes. 
No tribe could hold together if murder, robb(yy, trea¬ 
chery, &c., were common; consequently such crimes ' 
within the limits of the same tribe “are branddfl 
“ with everlasting infamy; ” ® but excite no such senti¬ 
ment beyond these limits. A North-American Indian 
is well pleased with himself, and is honoured by othei's, 
when he scalps a man of another tribe; and a Dyak 


^ Sec an able article in the ‘North Brituh Bo^iew,’ 1807,1). 305 . 
See also Mr. W. Bogehot’s articlea on the Iniiiortnnce of Obedience 
and Coherence to Primitive Man, in tlie ‘Fortnightly Eeview,’ 1807. 
p. 529, end 1868, p. 457, &c. • 
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cuts oft' the head of an unoftending person and dries it 
as a t?-ophy. The murder of infants haS^ jtrevailed on 
the largest scale throughout the world,^ and has met 
wth no reproach ; but infanticide, especially of females, 
has been thought to be good for the tribe, or at least 
not injurious. Suicidfe during former times was not 
generally eon.sidered as a crime,^^ but i-atlier from the 
courage <lisplayed ns an honourable act; and it is still 
largely practised by so^uo semi-civilised luitions nitliout 
reproach, for the loss to a nation of a single individual 
is not felt: whatever the explanation may be, suicide 
is rare amongst barbarians; the negroes on the west 
coast of Africa offering, however, as I hear from Mr. 
AV. Keade, in this respect an exception. It has been 
recorded that an Indian Thug conscientiously regretted 
that he hactnot strangled and robbed as inanj- traveller's 
as did his father before him. In a rude state of civilisa¬ 
tion the robbery of strangers is, indeed, generally con¬ 
sidered as honourable. 

The great sin of Slavery has been almost universal, and 
slaves have often been treated in an infamous manner. 
As barbarians do not regard the opinion of their women, 
wives are commonly treated like slaves. Most savages 
are utterly indifferent to the sufferings of strangers, or 
even dejight in witnessing them. It is well known that 
• the women and chihlren of the North-American Indians 
afded in torturing their enemies. Some savages take a 
horrid pleasure in cmelty to anitnals.^ and humanity 
*with them is an unknown virtue. Nevertheless, feelings 
of sympathy and kindness are common, especially 


Thfi fullest account wliicli I liav<' met witli is >))• Dr. ticrlund, in 
Ins ‘ Uotxir das Aussterbon dei Niiturvolkcr,’ 1SG8; but I shall have to 
recur to the subjflct of infanticide in a future cliupter, 

- • See the very iuteresling discussion on Suicide in Lecky’s ‘ History 
ot European Morals,’ vol. i. ISfJU, ji. 223. 

See, for instance, Mr. Hamilton’s account of the Kaffirs, ‘ Anthro- 
wJr.n'l.r.nl ^ S7(r U. W. 
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iluring sickness, between the members of the same tribb, 
and are.sonfbtiraes extended, beyond the limits, of the 
tribe. Mungo Park% touching account of the kindness 
of the negro women of the interior to hinys well known. 
Many instances could be given of the noble fidelity of 
savages towards each other, but not to strangers; 
common experience justifies the maxim of the Spaniard, 

Never, never trust an Indian.” There cannot be 
fidelity without truth; and this fundamental vii-tue is 
not rare between the members of the same tribe: thus 
Mungo Park heard the negro women teaching their 
young children to love the truth. This, again, is one of 
the virtues which becomes so deeply rooted in the mind 
that it is sometimes practised by savages even at a high 
cost, towards strangers; but to lie to your enemy has. 
rarely been tliought a sin, as the history of modern 
diplomacy too plainly shews. As soon as a tribe has 
a recognised leader, disobedience becomes a (srime, and 
■even abject submission is looked at as a sacred virtue. 

As during rude times no man can be useful or faitliful 
to his tribe without courage, this quality has universally 
been placed in the highest rank; and although, in 
civilised countries, a good, yet timid, man may be far 
more useful to the community than a brave one, we 
cannot help instinctively honouring the latter above 
a coward, how’ever benevolent. Prudence, on the other 
hand, which does not concern the welfare of others, 
though a very useful virtue, has never been highly 
esteemed. As no man can practise the virtues necessary 
for the Avelfare of his tribe without self-sacrifice, self- 
command, and the power of endurance, these qualities 
have been at all times highly and most justly valued. 
The American savage voluntarily submits without 
a groan to the most horrid tortures to prove and 
strengthen his fortitude a«d courage; and we cannot 
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lielp admiring him, or even an Indian Fakir, who, from 
a foolish religious motive, swings suspended a hook 
buried in his flesh. 

The other ^self-regarding virtues, uhich do not ob¬ 
viously, though they may really, affect the welfare of 
the tribe, have never l^en esteemed by savages, though 
now highly appreciajfed by civilised nations. The 
greatest intemperance with savages is no reproach. 
Their utter licentiouspess, not to mention unnatural 
crimes, is something astounding.'^ As soon, however, as 
marriage, whether polygamous or monogamous, becotnes 
common, jealousy will lead to the inculcation of female 
virtue; and this being honoured will tend to spread to the 
unmarried females. How slowly it spreads to the male 
sex we sec at the present day. Chastity eminently 
requires seF-commund: therefore it has been honoured 
from a very early period in the moral history of civilised 
man. As a consequence of this, the senseless practice 
of celibacy has been ranked /rom a remote period as 
a virtue.®* The hatred of indecency, which appears to 
us so natural as to bo thought innate, and which is so 
valuable an aid to chastity, is a modern virtue, apper¬ 
taining exclusir’cly, as Sir G. Staunton remarks,®* to 
civilised life. This is shewn by the ancient religious 
rites of various nations, by the drawings on the walls of 
Pompeii, and by the practices of many savages. 

■‘.Ve have now' seen that actions are regarded by 
savages, and were probably so regarded by primeval 
iflan, as good or bad, solely as they affect in an obvious 
manner the welfare of the tribe,—not that of the 
species, nor that of man as an individual member of the 


*' Mr. MT.onDair Las given (‘Primitive Marriage,’ ISO.'), p. 170) at 
good collection of facts on this head. 

” Lecky, ‘History of European Morals,’ \ol. i. ISOt', p. 101*. 

” ■Embassy to China,’ vol. ii. p.‘348. 
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tribe. This conclusion agrees well with the belief thaf 
the so-caUed taoral sense is aboriginally derived, from 
the social instincts, for both relate at first exclusively to 
the community. The chief causes of the Jow morality 
of savages, as judged by our standard, are, firstly, the 
confinement of sympathy to the s^me tribe. Secondly, 
insufficient powers of reasoning, sa that the bearing of 
many virtues, especially of the seli-regarding virtues, on 
the general welfare of the tribe is not recognised. 
Savages, for instance, fail to trace the multiplied evils 
consequent on a want of temperance, chastity, &c. 
And, thirdly, weak power of self-command; for this 
power has not been strengthened through long-con¬ 
tinued, perhaps inherited, habit, instruction and religion. 

I have entered into the above details on the immor¬ 
ality of savages,®* because some authors ba»e recently 
taken a high view of their moral nature, or have attri¬ 
buted most of their crimes to mistaken benevolence.*' 
These authors appear to rest their conclusion on savages 
possessing, as they undoubtedly do possess, and often 
in a high degree, those virtues which are serviceable, 
or even necessary, for the existence of a tribal com¬ 
munity. 

Concluding Bemarhs .—Philosophers of the der^ative** 
school of morals formerly assumed that the foundation 
of morality lay in a form of Selfishness; but mows 
recently in the “Greatest Happiness principle.” Ac¬ 
cording to the view given above, the moral sense is 


*“ Seo on this subject copious evidence in Chap. vii. of Sir J. 
Lubbock, ‘ Origin of Civilisation,’ 1870. 

•* For instance Lccky, ‘ Hist. European Morals,’ vqj. i. p. 124. 

“ This term is used in an able article in the ‘ Westminister Review,' 
Oct 1869, p. 498. Fop the Greatest Happiness principle, see J. S. 
Mill, ‘'Utilitapianism,’ p. 17. » 

VOL. I. H 
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'fundamentally identical with the social instincts; and 
in thf) case of the lower animals it woulfi be, absurd to 
speak of these instincts as having been developed from 
selfishness, nr for the happiness of the community. 
They have, however, certainly been developed for the 
general good of the community. The term, general 
good, may be defined as the means by which the great¬ 
est possible number of individuals can be reared in 
full vigour and health, witli all their faculties perfect, 
under the conditions to which they are exposed. As 
the social instincts both of man and the lower animals 
have no doubt been developed by the same steps, it 
would be advisable, if found practicable, to use the 
same definition in both cases, and to take as the test 
of morality, the general good or welfare of the com¬ 
munity, rather than the general happiness; but this 
definition would perhaps require some limitation on 
account of political ethics. 

When a man risks his life to save that of a fellow- 
creature, it seems more appropriate to say that he acts 
for the general good or welfare, rather than for the 
general happiness of mankind. No doubt the welfare 
and the happiness of the individual usually coincide 
and a contented, happy tribe will flourish better than 
one that is discontented and unhappy. We have seen 
that at an early period in the history of man, the ex- 
J)re86ed wishes of the community will have naturally 
influenced to a large extent the <scmduct of each mem¬ 
ber ; and as all wish for happiness, the “ greatest happi¬ 
ness principle” will have become a most import^t 
secondary guide and object; the social 'instincts, includ¬ 
ing sympathy, always serving as the primaiy impulse 
and guide. Chus the reproach of laying the foundation 
of the most noble part of our nature in the base prin¬ 
ciple of selfishness is removed; unless indeed the satis- 
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faction which every animal feels when it follows its* 
proper ingtinuts, and the dissatisfaction felt when pre¬ 
vented, be called selfish. 

The expression of. the wishes and judgment of the 
members of the same community, at first by oral and 
afterwards by written language, serves, as just re¬ 
marked, as a most important secondary guide of 
conduct, in aid of the social instincts, but sometimes 
in opposition to them. This latter fact is well exem¬ 
plified by the Law of Honour, that is the law of the 
opinion of our equals, and not of all our country¬ 
men. The breach of this law, even when the breach 
is known to be strictly accordant with true mo¬ 
rality, has caused many a man more agony than a real 
crime. We recognise the same influence in the burn¬ 
ing sense of shame which most of us hav« felt even 
after the interval of yoirs, when calling to mind some 
accidental breach of a trilling thougli fixed rule of eti¬ 
quette. The judgment of the community will generally 
be guided by some rude experience of what is best in 
the long run for all the members; but this judgment 
will not rarely err from ignorance and from weak powers 
*qf reasoning. Hence the strangest customs and super- 
^itions, in complete opposition to the true welfare and 
happiness of mankind, have become all-powerful fjirough- 
out the world. We see this in the horror felt by a 
Hindoo who breaks his caste, in the shame of a Maho¬ 
metan woman who exposes her face, and in innumerable 
other instances. It would be difficult to distinguish 
between the remorse felt by a Hindoo who has eaten 
unclean food, fi«om that felt after committing a theft; 
but the former would probably be the more severe. 

How so many absurd rules of conduct, Aai^lhl^s^'o 
many absurd religious beliefs, h ave we do 

not know; nor how it is thati in aU 
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garters of the world, so deeply impressed on the mind 
of men; but it is worthy of remark that a belief con¬ 
stantly inculcated during the early years of life, whilst 
the brain is timpressible, a])pcars to acquire almost the 
nature of an instinct; and the veiy essence of an in¬ 
stinct is that it is followed independently of reason. 
Neither can we say why certain admirable virtues, such 
as the love of truth, are much more highly appre¬ 
ciated by some savage tribes than by others;^ nor, 
again, wdiy similar differences prevail even amongst 
civilised nations. Knowing liow firmly fixed many 
strange customs and superstitions have become, we 
need feel no surprise that the self-regarding virtues 
should now appear to us so natural, supported as they 
are by reason, as to be thought innate, although they 
were not valued by man in his early condition. 

Notwithstanding ifiany sources of doubt, man can 
generally and readily distinguish between the higher 
and lower moral rules. The higher are founded on the 
social instincts, and relate to the welfare of others. 
They are supported by the approbation of our fellow- 
men and by reason. The louer rules, though some of 
them when implying self-sacrifice hardly deserve to bp» 
called lower, relate chiefly to self, and’ owe their origin 
to public opinion, when matured by experience and 
cultivated ; for they are not practised by rude tribes. 

‘ As man advances in civilisation, and small tribes 
are united into larger communities, the simplest reason 
would tell each individual that he ought to extend his 
social instincts and sympathies to all the members of 
the same nation, though personally uhknown to him. 
This point being once reached, there is only an arti- 
^ -- 

“ Good instaaoes are given by Mr. Wallace in ‘ Scientific Opinion,’ 
Sept. 15,1869; and more fully in his ‘ Contribntions to the Theory of 
Natural Selection,’ 1870, p. 353. * 
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ficial barrier to prevent his sympathies extending to the 
men of ail nations and races. *If, indeed, such men are 
separated from him by great differences in appearance 
or habits, experience unfortunately shews'us how.long 
it is before we look at them as our fellow-creatures. 
Sympathy beyond the confines of man, that is humanity 
to the lower animals, seems to be one of the latest 
moral acquisitions. It is apparently unfelt by savages, 
except towards their pets. IIow little the old Eomans 
knew of it is shewn by their abhorrent gladiatorial 
exhibitipns. The very idea of humanity, as far as I 
could observe, was new to most of the Gauchos of the 
Pampas. This virtue, one of the noblest with which 
man is endowed, seems to arise incidentally from our 
sympathies becoming more tender and more widely dif¬ 
fused, until they are extended to all sentient beings. 
As soon as this virtue is honoured and practised by some 
few men, it spreads through instruction and example to 
the young, and eventually through public opinion. 

The highest stage in moral culture at which we can 
arrive, is when we recognise that we ought to control 
our thoughts, and “ not even in inmost thought to think 
“ again the sins that made the past so pleasant to us.”^ 
Whatever makes any bad action familiar to the mind, 
renders its performance by so much the ea»er. As 
Marcus Aurelius long ago said, “ Such as are thy habi- 
“ tual thoughts, such also will be the character of tfiy 
“ mind; for the souris dyed by the thoughts.”“ , 

Our great philosopher, Herbert Spencer, has recently 
explained his views on the moral sense. He says,^ “ I 


** TennyBon, • Idylls of the King,’ p. 244. 

ss •The Thoughts of the Emperor M. Awelius*Antoninus,’ Eng. 
translat., 2nd edit., 1869, p. 112. Mnreus Aurelius was bom a.d. 121, 
•« Letter to Mr. Mill in Bain's ‘ Mental and Moral Science,’ 1868, 
p. 722. 
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" believe that the experiences of utility,organised and 
“ consolidated through all past generations of the human 
“ race, have been producing corresponding modifications, 
“ which, hy^;ontinued transmission and accumulation, 
“ have become in us certain faculties of moral intuition— 
“ certain emotions responding to right and wrong con- 
“ duct, which have no apparent basis in the individual 
“ experiences of utility.” There is not the least inhe¬ 
rent improbability, as it seems to me, in virtuous ten¬ 
dencies being more or less strongly inherited ; for, not 
to mention the various dispositions and habits trans¬ 
mitted by many of our domestic animals, I have heard 
of cases in which a desire to steal and a tendency to lie 
appeared to run in families of the upper ranks; and 
as stealing is so rare a crime in the wealthy classes, 
we can hardly account^by accidental coincidence for the 
tendency occurring in two or three members of the 
same family. If bad tendencies are transmitted, it is 
probable that good ones are likewise transmitted. Ex¬ 
cepting throngli the principle of the transmission of 
moral tendencies, we cannot understand the diflerences 
believed to exist in this rrcspect betueen the various 
races of mankind. We have, however, as yet, hardly 
suflficient evidence on this head. 

Evenrihe partial transmission of virtuous tendencies 
would be an immense assistance to the primary impulse 
derived directly from the social instincts, and indirectly 
/rom the approbation of our fellow-men. Admitting 
for the moment that virtuous tendencies are inherited, 
it appears probable, at least in such csises as chastity, 
temperance, humanity to animals, &c., that they become 
first impressed on the mental organisation through 
habit, instruction, and example, continued during several 
generations in the same family, and in a quite subor¬ 
dinate degree, or not at all, by the individuals pos- 
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sessiiig such virtues, having succeeded best in th€f 
struggle ipv life. My chief soujrce of doubt with respect 
to any such inheritance, is that senseless customs, super¬ 
stitions, and tastes, such as the horror of ^ Hindoo for 
unclean food, ought on the same principle to be' trans¬ 
mitted. Although this in itself is perhaps not less pro¬ 
bable than that animals should acquire inherited tastes 
for certain kinds of food or fear of certain foes, I have 
not met with any evidence in support of the trans¬ 
mission of siqjerstitious customs or senseless habits. 

Finally, the social instincts which no doubt were 
acquired by man, as by the lower animals, for the good 
of the community, will from the first have given to him 
some wish to aid his follows, and some feeling of sym¬ 
pathy. Such impulses will have served hii#. at a very 
early period as a rude rule of right and wrong. But as 
man gradually advanced in intellectual power and was 
enabled to trace the more remote consequences of his 
actions; as ho acquhod sufficient knowledge to reject 
baneful customs and superstitions; as he regarded 
more and more not only the welfare but the happi¬ 
ness of his fellow-men; as'from habit, following on 
beneficial experience, instruction, and example, his 
sympathies became more tender and widely diffused, 
so as to extend to the men of all races, to ^he im¬ 
becile, the maimed, and other useless members ®f 
society, and finally to the lower animals,—so would the 
standard of his morality rise higher and higher. And* 
it is admitted by moralists of the derivative school and 
by some intuitionists, that the standard of morality has 
risen since tyi early period in the history of man.” 

As a struggle may sometimes be sQen going on 


« A writer in the ‘ North British Review’ (July, 18G9, p. 531), weil 
capable of forming a sound judgment, expresses himself strongly to this 
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'between the various instincts of the lower animals, it is 
not ^ur|>rising that theEe should be a struggle in man 
between his social instincts, with their dei’ived virtues, 
and his low^r, though at the moment, stronger impulses 
or desires. This, as Mr. Galton has remarked, is all 
the less surprising, as man has emerged from a state of 
barbarism witliin a comparatively recent period. After 
having yielded to some temptation we feel a sense of 
dissatisfaction, analogous to that felt from other un¬ 
satisfied instincts, called in this case conscience; for we 
cannot prevent past images and impressions continually 
passing through our minds, and these in their weakened 
state we compare with the ever-present social instincts, 
or with habits gained in early youth and strengthened 
during our whole lives, perhaps inherited, so that they 
are at laat rendered almost as strong as instincts. 
Looking to future generations, there is no cause to fear 
that the social instincts will grow weaker, and we may 
expect that virtuous habits will grow stronger, becoming 
perhaps fixed by inheritance. In this case the struggle 
between our higher and lower impulses will be less 
severe, and virtue will be triumphant. 


Summary of the two last Chapters .—There can be no 
doubt that the difference between the mind of the lowest 
man anti that of the highest animal is immense. An 
anthropomorphous ape, if he could take a dispassionate 
view of his own case, would admit*that though he could 
•form an artful plan to plunder a garden—though he 
could use stones for fighting or for breaking open nuts, 


effect. Mr. Lo<;ky (‘ Hist, of Morals,’ vol. i. p. 143) seems to a certain 
extent to coincide 

•’ See his remarkable work on ‘ Hereditary Genius,’ 18C9, p. 349. 
The Duke of Argyll (‘Primeval Man,’ 1869, p. 188) has some good 
remarks on the contest in man’s nature between right and wrong. 
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yet that the thought of fashioning a stone into a tooi 
was quit# beyond his scope. . Still less, as lie ^ould 
admit, could he follow out a train of metaphysical 
reasoning, or solve a mathematical problem, or reflect 
on God, or admire a grand natural scene. Some apes, 
however, would probably declare that they could and 
did admire the beauty of the coloured skin and fur of 
their partners in marriage. They would admit, that 
though they could make other apes understand by cries 
some of theii* perceptions and simpler wants, the notion 
of expressing definite ideas by definite sounds had 
never crossed their minds. They might insist that they 
were ready to aid their fellow-apes of the same troop in 
many ways, to risk their lives for them, and to take 
charge of their orphans; but they would be forced to 
acknowledge that disinterested love for all iiving crea¬ 
tures, the most noble attribute of man, was quite be¬ 
yond their comprehension. 

Nevertheless the difference in mind between man 
and the higher animals, great as it is, is certainly one 
of degree and not of kind. We have seen that the 
senses and intuitions, the various emotions and faculties, 
such as love, memory, attention, cnriosity, imitation, 
reason, &c., of which man boasts, may be found in an 
incipient, or even sometimes in a well-develojied con¬ 
dition, in the lower animals. They are also capable of 
some inherited improvement, as we see in the domestic 
dog compared with the wolf or jackal. If it be main¬ 
tained that certain powers, such as self-cousciousnessj 
abstraction, &c., are peculiar to man, it may well be 
that these are* the incidental results of other highly- 
advanced intellectual faculties; and these again are 
mainly the result of the continued u^ of a highly 
developed language. At what age dpes the new-born 
infant possess the power of* abstraction, or become self- 
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conscious and reflect on its own existence ? We cannot 
answar; nor can we answer in regard to the ascending 
organic scale. The hall'-art and half-instinct of lan¬ 
guage still bears the stamp of its gradual evolution. 
The ennobling belief in God is not universal with man ; 
and the belief in active spiritual agencies naturally fol¬ 
lows from his other mental powers. The moral sense 
perhaps aflords the best and highest distinction between 
man and the lower animals; but 1 need not say any¬ 
thing on this head, as I have so lately endeavoured 
to show that the social instincts,—the prime principle 
of man’s moral constitution^®—with the aid of active 
intellectual powera and the effects of habit, naturally 
lead to the golden rule, “ As ye would that men should 
“ do to you, do ye to them likewise;” and this lies at 
the foundalfion of morality. 

In a future chapter I shall make some few remarks 
on the probable steps and means by which the several 
mental and moral faculties of man have been gradually 
evolved. That this at least is possible ought not 
to be denied, when we daily see their development in 
every infant; and when w'e may trace a perfect grada¬ 
tion from the mind of an utter idiot, lower than that of 
the lowest animal, to the mind of a New ton. 


‘ The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius,’ &c., p. 139. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On the Manner op Development of Man from some 
LOWER Form. 

Variability of body and mind in man — Inheritance — Causes of 
variability — Laws of variation the same in man as in the lower 
animals—Direct action of the conditions of life—Effects of the 
increased use and disuse of parts—Arrested development— Re¬ 
version— Correlated variation — Rato of increase — Checks to 
increase — Natural selection — Man the most dominant animal 
in the world — Importance of his corporeal structure — The 
causes which have led tQhis becoming erect—Consequent changes 
of structure — Decrease in size of the canine teeth — Increased 
size and altered shape of the skull — Nakedness ■•■Absence of 
a tail — Defenceless condition of man. 

We have seen in the first chapter that the homological 
structure of man, his embryological development and 
tlie rudiments which he still retains, all declare in the 
plainest manner that he is descended from some lower 
form. The possession of exalted mental powers is no 
insuperable objection to this conclusion. In order that 
an ape-like creature should have been transformed into 
man, it is necessary that this early form, as •well as 
many successive links, should all have varied in mind 
and body. It is impossible to obtain direct evidence oh 
this head; but if it can be shewn that man now varies 
—that his Variations are induced by the same general 
causes, and obe^ the same general laws, as in the case 
of the lower animals—there can be little doubt that 
the preceding intermediate links varied in a like 
manner. The variations at each successive stage of 
descent must, also, have been in some maimer accumu¬ 
lated and.fixed. 
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The facts and conclusions to be given in this chapter 
relate almost exclusively to the probifble •means by 
which the transformation of man lias been effected, 
as far as hie bodily structure is concerned. The fol¬ 
lowing chapter will be devoted to the development of 
his intellectual and moral faculties. But the present 
discussion likewise bears on the origin of the different 
races or species of mankind, whichever term may be 
preferred. 

It is manifest that man is now subject to much 
variability. No two individuals of the same race are 
quite alike. We may compare millions of faces, and 
each will be distinct. There is an equally great 
amount of diversity in the proportions and dimensions 
of the various parts of the body ; the length of the legs 
being one* of the most variable points.^ Although in 
some quarters of the w'orld an elongated skull, and in 
other quarters a short skull prevails, yet there is great 
diversity of shape even within the limits of the same 
race, as with the aborigines of America and South 
Australia,—the latter a race “probably as pure and 
“ homogeneous in blood, jmsioms, and language as any 
“ in existence ”—and even with the inhabitants of so 
confined an area as the Sandwich Islands.'^ An emi¬ 
nent dentist assures me that there is nearly as much 
diversity in the teeth, as in the features. The chief 
drteries so frequently run in abnormal courses, that it 
has been found useful for surgical purposes to calculate 


> ‘ InvestigationB in Military and Anthropolog. Statistics of American 
Soldiers,’ by B. A. Gould, 18ti9, p. 256. 

With respect to the “ Cranial forms of the American alwrigines,” 
see Dr. Aitken *Meigs in ‘ Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci.' Philadelphia, May, 
1866. On the Australians, see Huxley, in Lyell’s ‘ Antiquity of Man,’ 
1863, p. 87. On the Sandwich Islanders, ftof. J. Wyman, ‘ Observa¬ 
tions on Crania,’ Boston, 1868, p.‘l8. 
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from 12,000 corpses how often each course prevails.® 
The muscles ire eminently variable: thus those cf the 
foot were found by Prof. Turner^ not to he strictly 
alike in any two out of fifty bodies; and dn some the 
deviations were considerable. Prof. Turner adds that 
the power of performing the appropriate movements 
must have been modified in accordance with the several 
deviations. Mr. J. Wood has recorded ® the occurrence 
of 295 muscular variations in thirty-six subjects, find in 
another set of the same number no less than 558 varia¬ 
tions, reckoning both sides of the body as one. In the 
last set, not one body out of the tliirty-six was “ found 
“ totally wanting in departures from the standard de- 
“ scriptions of the muscular system given in anatomical 
“ text-books.” A single body presented the extraordi¬ 
nary number of twenty-five distinct abnormalities. The 
same muscle sometimes varies in many ways: thus 
Prof. Macalister describes ® no less than twenty distinct 
variations in the palmavis accessorius. 

The famous old anatomist, Wolff,’ insists that the 
internal viscera are more variable than the external 
parts; Nulla particula est qum non aliter et cHUer in 
aliis se haheat hominibus. He tas even written a treatise 
on the choice of typical examples of the viscera for 
representation. A discussion on the beau-ide§,l of the 
liver, lungs, kidneys, &c., as of the human face divine, 
sounds strange in our ears. * 

The variability oif diversity of the mental faculties 
in men of the same race, not to mention the greater" 


* ‘ Anatomy of the Arteries,’ by II. Quain. 

* ‘ Transact. Royal Soo.’ Edinburgh, yoL xxiv. p. 175,189. 

* ‘ Proo. Royal Soc.’ 1867, p. 544; also 1868, p. 483, 524. There is 
a previous paper, 1866, p. 229. 

“ ‘ Proo. B. Irish Academy,’ vol. x. 1868, p. 141.* 

■ ’ ‘ Act Acad.,’ St. Petersburg, 17V8, part ii. p. 217. 
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'differences between the men of distinct races, is so 
notojvous that not a %\K)rd need here be said. So it 
is with the lower animals, as has been illustrated by 
a few examjjles in the last chapter. All who have had 
chargp of menageries admit this fact, and wo see it 
plainly in our dogs and other domestic animals. Brehm 
especially insists that each individual monkey of those 
which he kept under confinement in Africa had its own 
peculiar disposition and temper: he mentions one baboon 
remarkable for its high intelligence; and the keepers 
in the Zoological Gardens pointed out to me a monkey, 
belonging to the Kew AVorld division, equally rem^irk- 
able for intelligence. Eengger, also, insists on the di- 
versitv in the various mental characters of the monkeys 
of the same species which he kept in Paraguay; and 
this diversity, as he adds, is partly innate, and partly 
the result of the manner in which they have been 
treated or educated.* 

I have elsew here ® so fully discussed the subject of 
Inheritance that I need hei-e add hardly anything. A 
greater number of facts have been collected with respect 
to the transmission of the most trifling, as well as of the 
most important characters in man than in any of th<‘ 
lower animals; though the facts are copious enough 
with respect to the latter. So in regard to mental 
qualities, their transmission is manifest in our dogs, 
fanrses, and other domestic animals. Besides special 
tastes and habits, general intelligence, courage, bad and 
'good temper, &c,, are certainly transmitted. With man 
we see similar facts in almost every family; and we 


• Brehm, ‘ Thierleben,’ B. i. s. 58, 87. Eengger, ‘ Saugethicro von 
Paraguay,’ s. 57. 

“ ‘Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ vol. ii. 
chap. xii. 
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now know through the admirable labours of Mr. Galton 
that genii;s, wliich implies a wonderfully complex.com- 
bination of high faculties, tends to be inherited; and, 
on the other hand, it is too certain that insanity and 
deteriorated mental powers likewise run in the ^ same 
families. 

With respect to the causes of variability we are in 
all cases very ignorant; but we can see that in man as 
in the lower animals, they stand in some relation with 
the conditions to which each species has been exposed 
during several generations. Domesticated animals vary 
more than those in a state of nature; and this is appa¬ 
rently due to the diversified and changing nature of 
their conditions. The different races of man resemble 
in this respect domesticated animals, and so do the 
individuals of the same race when inhabiting a very 
wide area, like that of America. We see the influence 
of diversified conditions in the more civilised nations, 
the members of which belong to different grades of rank 
and follow different occupations, presenting a greater 
range of character than the members of barbarous 
nations. But the uniformity of savages has often been 
exaggerated, and in some discs can hardly be said 
to exist." It is nevertheless an error to speak of man, 
even if we look only to the conditions to which he 
has been subjected, as “ far more domesticated ^ than 


‘Hereditary Genius: an Inquiry into its Laws and Consequences,’ 

1869. 

'■ Mr. Bates remarks (‘ The Naturalist on the Amazons,’ 1863, vol. ii. 
p. 159), with respect to the Indians of the same S. American tribe, 
“ no two of them were at all similar in the sliujie of tlio head; one 
“ man had an oval visage with fine features, and another was quite 
‘‘ Mongolian in breadth and prominence of cheek, ^read of nostrils, 
“ and obliquity of eyes.” 

^ Bltimenboch, ‘ Treatises on Anthropolog.’ Eng. translat., 1865, 
p. 205. 
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avy other animal. Some savage races, such as tlie 
Australians, are not exposed to more diversified con¬ 
ditions than are many species which have very Avide 
ranges. Ino another and much more important re¬ 
spect, man differs widely from any strictly domesti¬ 
cated animal; for his breeding has not been controlled, 
either through methodical or unconscious selection. No 
race or body of men has been so com[)letely subjugated 
by other men, that certain individuals have been pre¬ 
served and thus unconsciously selected, from being in 
some way more useful to their masters. Nor have 
certain male and female individuals been intentioi^lly 
picked out and matched, except in the well-known 
case of the Prussian grenadiers; and in this case man 
obeyed, as might have been expected, the law of me¬ 
thodical selection; for it is asserted that many tall men 
were reared in the villages inhabited by the gi'enadiers 
Avith their tall wives. 

If we consider all the races of man, as forming a single 
species, his range is enormous; but some separate races, 
as the Americans and Polynesians, have very wide 
ranges. It is a AAell-knoAvn laAV that widely-ranging 
species are much more variable than species with re¬ 
stricted ranges; and the variability of man may Avith 
more t^ith be compared Avith that of Avidely-ranging 
species, than Avith that of domesticated animals. 

• Not only does variability appear to be induced in 
man and the lower animals by the same general causes, 
but in both the same characters are affected in a closely 
analogous manner. This has been proved in such full 
detail by Goclron and Quatrefages, that I need here 
only refer to their works.** Monstrosities, Avhich gra- 

•» Godron, ‘ De I’Espccc,’ 1859, tcan. ii. Hvre 3 . Quatrefages, ‘ Unit^ 
de I’Espcce Humaine,’1861. Also Lectures on Anthropology, given 
in the ‘ Ilcvuo des Cours Seientifiques,’ 1866-1808. 
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duate into slight variations, are likewise so similar in 
man and •the lower animals, that the same classifica¬ 
tion and the same terms can be used for both, as may 
be seen in Isidore Geoffrey St.-Hilaire’s great work.“ 
This is a necessary consequence of the same laws of 
change prevailing throughout the animal kingdom. In 
my work on the variation of domestic animals, I have 
attempted to arrange in a rude fashion the laws of 
variation under the following heads:—The direct and 
definite action of changed conditions, as shewn by all or 
nearly all the individuals of the same species varying 
in the same manner under the same circumstances. 
The effects of the long-continued use or disuse of 
parts. The cohesion,of homologous parts. The vari¬ 
ability of multiple parts. Compensation of growth; 
but of this law I have found no good instaitces in the 
case of man. The effects of the mechanical pressure of 
one part on another; as of the pelvis on the cranium 
of the infant in the womb. Arrests of development, 
leading to the diminution or suppression of parts. The 
reappearance of long-lost characters through reversion. 
And lastly, correlated variation. All these so-caUed 
laws apply equally to man and the lower animals; and 
most of them even to plants. It would be superfluous 
here to discuss all of them;'® but several are,so im¬ 
portant for us, that they must be treated at consider¬ 
able length. . ■ 

• 

The direct and definite action of changed conditions .— * 

This is a most perplexing subject. It cannot be denied 

• -- - - - - 

‘Hist. Gen. et Part, dea Anomalies de I’Organisation,’in tlixee 
Tolumes, tom. i. 1832. 

“ I have fully discussed these laws in my ‘ Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Domestication,’ vol. iL chap. zxii. and xxiii. M. J. 
P. Durand has lately (1868) published a valuable essay ‘ De I’lnfluence 
des Milieux, &o.’ He lays much stress on the nature of the soil, 

VOL. I. ir 
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that changed conditions produce some effect, and occa¬ 
sionally a considerable dffect, on organisms of all kinds 
and it seems at first probable that if sufficient time 
were allowed this would be the invariable result. But 
I have failed to obtain clear evidence in favour of this 
conclusion; and valid reasons may be urged on the 
other side, at least as far as the innumerable stnictures 
are concerned, which are adapted for special ends. 
There can, however, be no doubt that changed condi¬ 
tions induce an almost indefinite amount of fluctuating 
variability, by which the whole organisation is rendered 
in some degree plastic. 

In the United (States, above 1,000,000 soldiers, who 
served in the late war, were measured, and the States 
in which they were born and reared recorded.'® From 
this astonishing number of observations it is proved that 
local influences of some kiml act directly on stature; 
and we further learn that “ the State where the physical 
“ growth has in great measure taken place, and the State 
“ of birth, which indicates the ancesti-y, seem to exert 
“ a marked influence on the stature.” For instance it 
is established, “ that residence in the Western States, 
“ during the years of growth, tends to produce increase 
“ of stature.” On the other hand, it is certain that with 
sailors, their manner of life delays growth, as shown “ by 
“ the great difference between the statures of soldiers and 
sailors at the ages of 17 anctlS years.” Mr. B. A. Gould 
endeavoured to ascertain the nature of the influences 
which thus act on stature; but he arrived only at nega¬ 
tive results, namely, that they did not relate to climate, 
the elevation of the land, soil, nor even “ in any con- 
“ trolling degree ” to the abundance or need of the com- 


'* ‘ Investigations in Military and Anthrop. Statistics,’ &c. 1869, by 
B. A. Gould, p. 93, 107, 126, 181, 134. 
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forts of life. This latter conclusion is directly opposed 
to that al1•ive(^ at by Villerme from the statistics <5f the 
height of the conscripts in different parts of France. 
When we compare the differences in staturd between the 
Polynesian chiefs and the lower orders within the same 
islands, or between the inhabitants of the fertile volcanic 
and low barren coral islands of the same ocean,” or 
again between the Fuegians on the eastern apj^ western 
shores of their country, where the means of subsistence 
are very different, it is scarcely possible to avoid the 
conclusion that better food and greater comfort do in¬ 
fluence stature. But the preceding statements shew 
how difficult it is to arrive at any precise result. Dr. 
Beddoe has lately prpved that, with the inhabitants of 
Britain, residence in towns and certain occupations have 
a deteriorating influence on height; and he*infers that 
the result is to a certain extent inherited, as is likewise 
the case in the United States. Dr. Beddoe further 
believes that wherever a “ race attains its maximum of 
physical development, it rises highest in energy and 
“ moral vigour.”'* 

Whether external conditions produce any other 
direct effect on man is not known. It might have been 
expepted that differences of climate would have had a 
marked influence, as the lungs and kidneys are brought 
into fuller* activity under a low temperature, and the 
liver and skin under a high one.'* It was formerly 
thought that the colour of the skin and the character 


*' For the Poljmejians, see Prichard’s ‘Physioal Hist, of Mankind,’ 
vol. V. 1847, p. 145, 28,8. Also Godron, ‘De I’EstJece,’ tom. li. p. 289. 
There is also a remarkable difference in appearance between tlio closely- 
allied Hindoos inliabiting the Upper Ganges and Ben^l; see Elphin- 
stone’s • History of India,’ vol. i. p. 324. 

>* ‘ Memoirs, Anthropolog. Soo.’ vol. iii. 18G7-69, p. 561, 565, 567. 

Dr. Brakenridge, ‘ Theory of Diathesis,’ ‘ Medical Times,’ June 19 
and July 17,1869. 
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of the hair were determined by light or heat; and 
although it can hardly'be denied that'somb effect is, 
tlius produced, almost all observera now agi'ee that the 
effect has bfeen very small, even after exposure during 
many ages. But this subject will be more properly 
discussed when w'e treat of the different races of man¬ 
kind. With our domestic animals there are grounds 
for belioying that cold and damp directly affect the 
growth of the hair; but I have not met with <iny evi¬ 
dence on this head in the case of man. 

Effects of the increased Use and Disuse of Parts .— 
It is well known that use strengthens the muscles in 
the individual, and complete disjuse, or the destruction 
of the proper nerve, weakens them. When the eye 
is destroyed the optic nerve often becomes atrophied. 
When an artery is tied, the lateral channels increase 
not only in diameter, but in the thickness and strength 
of their coats. When one kidney ceases acting from 
disease, the other increases in size and does double 
work. Bones increase not only in thickness, but in 
length, from carrying a greater weight.^ Different 
occupations habitually followed lead to changed pro¬ 
portions in various parts of the body. Thus ij, was 
clearly ascertained by the United States Commission*' 
that the legs of the sailors employed in the late war 
were longer by 0’217 of an inch than those of the sol¬ 
diers, though the sailors were on an average shorter 
men; whilst their arms were shorter by I’OO of an inch, 
and therefore out of proportion shorter in relation to 

*' I have given authorities for these several statements in my ‘Varia¬ 
tion of Animals under Domestication,’ vol. ii. p. 297-300. Dr. Jaeger, 
“ TJeber das langenwaehsthumder Knochen,” * Jenakchen Zeitschrift,’ 
B. V. Heft i. 

** ‘ Investigations,’ &c. By B. A. Gould, 1869, p. 288. 
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their lesser height. This shortness of the arms is 
apparently due to their greater use, and is aq un¬ 
expected result; but sailors chiefly use their arms in 
pulling and not in supporting weights. Jbe girth of 
the neck and the depth of the instep are greater, whilst 
the circumference of the chest, waist, and hips is less in 
sailors than in soldiers. 

Whether the several foregoing modifications would 
become hereditary, if the same habits of life»were fol¬ 
lowed during many generations, is not known, but is 
probable. Kengger'^ attributes the thin legs and thick 
arms of the Payaguas Indians to successive generations 
having passed nearly their whole lives in canoes, with 
their lower extremities motionless. Other writers have 
come to a similar conclusion in other analogous cases. 
According to Cranz,“ who lived for a long ti^ne with the 
Esquimaux, “ the natives believe that ingenuity and 
“ dexterity in seal-catching (feeir highest art and virtue) 
“ is hereditary; there is really something in it, for the 
“ son of a celebrated seal-catcher will distinguish him- 
“ self though he lost his father in childhood.” But in 
this case it is mental aptitude, quite as much as bodily 
structure, which appears to bb inherited. It is asserted 
that the hands of English labourers are at birth larger 
than those of the gentry.^ From the correlation which 
exists, at least in some cases,® between the development 
of the extremities and of the jaws, it is possible that 
in those classes which do not labour much with their 
hands and feet, the jaws would be reduced in size from 
this cause. That they are generally smaller in refined 
and civilised men than in hard-working men or savages, 


** ‘ Saugethiere von Paraguay,’ 1830, s. 4. , 

*• ‘ History of Greenland,’ Eng. translat. 1767, vol. i. p. 230. 

** ‘ Intermarriage.’ By Alex. Walker, 1838, p. 377. 

» ‘ The Variation of Animals under Domestication,’ vol, i. p. 173. 
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is certain. But with savages, as Mr. Herbert Spencer “ 
has i;emarked, the greater use of the jaws in chewing 
coarse, uncooked food, would act in a direct manner on 
the masticatory muscles and on the bones to which 
they are attached. In infants long before birth, the 
skin on the soles of the feet is thicker than on any 
other part of the hotly and it can hardly be doubted 
that this is due to the inheriteil efl'ects of 2 iressure 
during a long seizes of generations. 

It is familiar to every one that watchmakers and en¬ 
gravers are liable to be short-sighted, whilst men living 
much out of doors, and csfjecially savages, are generally 
long-sighted. Short-sight and long-sight certainly tend 
to be inherited.^ The inferiority of Europeans, in com¬ 
parison with savages, in eve-siglit and in the other 
senses, is ijo doubt the accumulated and transmitted 
effect of lessened use during many generations; for 
Rengger^” states that he hfs repeatedly observed Euro¬ 
peans, who had been brought up and spent their whole 
lives with the wild Indians, who nevertheless did not 
equal them in the sharj)ness of their senses. The same 
naturalist observes that the cavities in the skull for 
the reception of the seveihl sense-organs are larger in 
the American aborigines tlian in Euro{)eans; and this 
no doubt indicate^ a corresponding difference in the 
dimensidns of the organs themselves. Blumenbach has 
al^K) remarked on the large size of the nasal cavities 

” ‘ Principles of Biology,’ vol. i. p. 455. 

* Puget, ‘ Lectures on Surgical Pathology,’ vol. ii. 1853, p. 209. 

• The Variation of Animals under Domestication,’ vol. i. p. 8. 

*• ‘Baugethiero von Paraguay,’ s. 8, 10. I have had good oppor¬ 
tunities for observing the extraordinary power of eyesight in the 
Fueg^ans. See also laiwrenco (‘ Lectures on Physiology,’ &c., 1822, p. 
404) on this same.subject. M. Giraud-Teulon has recently collected 
(‘ Revue des Cours Scientiflques,’ 1870, p. 625) a large and valuable 
ixKly of evidence proving that the cause of short-sight, “ C’e$t le travail 
“ attidu, de pret.' 
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in the skulls of the American aborigines, and connects* 
this fact jvith*their remarkablj^ acute power of smell. 
The Mongolians of the plains of Northern Asia, according 
to Pallas, have wonderfully perfect senses; and Prichard 
believes that the great breadth of their skulls across 
the zygomas follows from their highly-developed sense- 
organs."" 

The Quechua Indians inhabit the lofty plateaux of 
Peru, and Alcide d’Orbigny states ’* that from con¬ 
tinually breathing a highly rarefied atmosphere they 
have acquired chests and lungs of extraordinary dimen¬ 
sions. The cells, also, of the lungs are larger and more 
numerous than in Europeans. These observations 
have been doubted; but Mr. D. Forbes carefully 
measured many Aymaras, an allied race, living at the 
height of between ten and fifteen thousand feet; and 
he informs me ^ that they differ conspicuousfy from the 
men of all other races seen by him, in the circum¬ 
ference and length of their bodies. In his table of 
measurements, the stature of each man is taken at; 
1000, and the other measurements are reduced to this 
standard. It is here seen that the extended arms 
of the Aymaras are shorter than those of Europeans, 
and much shorter than those of Negroes. The legs are 
likewise shorter, and they present this remarkable pecu¬ 
liarity, that in every Aymara measured the ftmur is 
actually shorter than the tibia. On an average t^e 
length of the femur.to that of the tibia is as 211 to 
252; whilst in two Europeans measured at the same, 

*“ Prichard, ‘ Ph^s. Hist, of Mankind,’ on tho authority of Blumeu- 
bach, vol. i. 1851, p. 311; for tho statement by Pallas, vol. iv. 1844, p. 
407. 

•' Quoted by Prichard, ‘ Eesearohos into the Phys. Hist, of Man¬ 
kind,’ vol. V. p. 46.8. • 

Mr. Forbes’ valuable paper is now published in the ‘ Journal of 
tho Ethnologicad Soe. of London,’ new series, vol. li. 1870, p. 193. 
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•time, the fgmora to the tibia) were as 244 to 2.30 ; and 
in thjree Negroes as 25S to 241. The hwmeiais is like¬ 
wise shorter relatively to the forearm. This shortening 
of that part,of the limb nhich is nearest to tlio body, 
appears to bo, as suggested to me by j\Ir. Forbes, a case 
of compensation in relation with the gi-eatly increased 
length of the trunk. The Aymaras present some other 
singular points of structure, for instance, the very small 
projection of the heel. 

These men are so thoroughly acclimatised to their 
cold and lofty abode, that when formerly carried down 
by the Spaniards to the low Eastern plains, and when 
now tempted down by high wages to the gold-washings, 
they suffer a frightfid rate of mortality. Nevertheless 
Mr. Forbes found a few pure fafnilies which had sur¬ 
vived duripg two generations; and he observed that 
they still inherited their characteristic peculiarities. 
But it was manifest, even without measurement, that 
these peculiarities had all decreased; and on measure¬ 
ment their bodies were found not to be so much elon¬ 
gated as those of the men on the high plateau; whilst 
their femora had become somewhat lengthened, as had 
their tibim but in a less degree. The actual measure¬ 
ments may be seen by consulting Mr. Forbes’ memoir. 
From these valuable observations, there can, I think, 
be no d&ubt that residence during many generations at 
a.great elevation tends, both directly and indirectly, to 
induce inherited modifications in the proportions of the 
.body.® 

Although man may not have been much modified 
during the latter stages of his existence through the 

•* Dr. Wilckens Landwirthschaft. Wochenblatt,’ No. 10, 1869) 
has lately published an interesting essay shewing how domestic 
animals, which live in mountainous regions, have their frames 
modified. 
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increased or decreased use of parts, the facts now given' 
shew thatJiis liability in this respect has not been lost; 
and we positively know that the same law holds good 
with the lower animals. Consequently wa may infer, 
that when at a remote epoch the progenitors of man 
wfere in a transitional state, and were changing from 
quadrupeds into bipeds, natural selection would probably 
have been greatly aided by the inherited effects of the 
increased or diminished use of the different parts of the 
body. 

Arrests of Development .—Arrested development differs 
from arrested growth, as parts in the former state con¬ 
tinue to grow whilst still retaining their early condition. 
Various monstrosities "come under this head, and some 
are known to be occasionally inherited, as a cjeft-palate. 
It will suffice for our purpose to refer to the arrested 
brain-development of microcephalous idiots, as described 
in Vogt’s great memoir." Their skulls are smaller, and 
the convolutions of the brain are less complex than in 
normal men. The frontal sinus, or the projection over 
the eye-brows, is largely developed, and the jaws are 
prognathous to an “effrayant ” degree; so that these idiots 
somewhat resemble the lower types of mankind. Their 
intelligence and most of their mental faculties are 
extremely feeble. They cannot acquire the power of 
speech, and are wholly incapable of prolonged attentioB^ 
but are much given to imitation. They are strong and 
remarkably active, continually gamboling and jumping 
about, and making grimaces. They often ascend stairs 
on all-fours; alid are curiously fond of climbing up 
furniture or trees. We are thus reminded of the delight 


•* ‘ Memoire star les Mioroc^phales,’ 1867, p. 50,125, 169,171,184- 
198. 
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’shewn by almost all boys iu climbing trees; and this 
agaip reminds us how lambs and kids, originally alpine 
animals, delight to frisk on any hillock, however small. 

• 

Reversion. — Many of the cases to be here given 
might have been introduced under the last heading. 
Whenever a structure is arrested in its development, 
but still continues growing until it closely resembles a 
corresponding structure in some lower and adult member 
of the same group, w e may in one sense consider it as a case 
of reversion. The lower members in a group give us 
some idea how the common progenitor of the group was 
probably constructed ; and it is hardly credible that a 
part arrested at an early phase of embryonic develop¬ 
ment should be enabled to contirfue gi-owing so as ulti¬ 
mately t (4 perform its proper function, unless it had 
acquired this power of continued growth during some 
earlier state of existence, when the present exceptional 
or arrested structure was normal. The simple brain of 
a microcephalous idiot, in as far as it resembles that 
of an ape, may in this sense be said to offer a case of 
reversion. There are other cases which come more 
strictly imder our present'heading of reversion. Certain 
structures, regularly occurring in the lower members of 
the group to which man belongs, occasionally make 
their appearance in him, though not found in the normal 
human embryo; or, if present in the normal human 
embryo, they become developed in^n abnormal manner, 
though this manner of development is proper to the 
lower members of the same group. These remarks will 
be rendered clearer by the following illustrations. 

In various mammals the uterus graduates from a 
double organ^with two distinct orifices and two passages, 
as in the marsupials, into a single organ, showing no 
signs of doubleness except a slight internal fold, as in 
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the higher apes and man. The rodents exhibit a per¬ 
fect series •of gradations between these two extreme 
states. In all mammals the uterus is developed from 
two simple primitive tubes, the inferior portions of 
which form the cornua; and it is in the words of 
Hr. Farre “by the coalescence of the two cornua at 
“ their lower extremities that the body of the uterus is 
“ formed in man; while in those animals in which no 
“ middle portion or body exists, the cornua remain un- 
“ united. As the development of the uterus proceeds, 
“the two cornua become gradually shorter, until at 
“length they are lost, or, as it were, absorbed into the 
“body of the uterus.” The angles of the uterus are 
still produced into cornua, even so high in the scale as 
in the lower apes, and their allies the lemurs. 

Now in women anomalous cases are not very infre¬ 
quent, in which the mature uterus is furnished with 
cornua, or is partially divided into two organs; and 
such cases, according to Owen, repeat “ the grade of con- 
“ centrative development,” attained by certain rodents. 
Here perhaps we have an instance of a simple arrest of 
embryonic development, with subsequent growth and 
perfect functional development, for either side of the 
partially double uterus is capable of performing the 
proper olBce of‘gestation. In other and rarer cases, 
two distinct uterine cavities are formed, each Saving 
its proper orifice and passage.® No such stage is passed* 
through during the ordinary development of the embryo, 
and it is difficult to believe, though perhaps not im¬ 
possible, that tile two simple, minute, primitive tubes 
could know how (if such an expression may be used) to 


“ See Dr. A. Ferre’s well-known article in the ‘ Qyolop. of Anat. 
and Phys.’ vol. v. 1859, p, 642. Owen ‘ Anatomy of Vertebrates,’ vol. 
Hi. 1868, p. 687. Prof. Turner in ‘ Edinburgh Medical Journal,’ Feb. 
1865. 
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grow into two distinct uteri, each with a well-constructed 
orifice and passage, and each furnished with numerous 
muscles, nerves, glands and v essels, if they had not 
formerly passed through a similar course of develop¬ 
ment, as in the case of existing marsupials. No one will 
pretend tliat so perfect a structure as the abnormal' 
double uterus in woman could be the result of mere 
chance. But the principle of reversion, by which long- 
lost dormant stracturcs are called back into existence, 
might serve as the guide for the full development of 
the organ, even after the lapse of an enormous interval 
of time. 

Professor Cnuestrini,“ after discussing the foregoing 
and various analogous cases, arrives at the same con¬ 
clusion as that just given, itc adduces, as another 
instance, <the malar bone, which, in some of the Quad- 
rumana and other mammals, normally consists of two 
portions. This is its condition in the two-months-old 
human foetus; and thus it sometimes remains, through 
arrested development, in man when adult, more especially 
in the lower prognathous races. Hence Cancstrini con¬ 
cludes that some ancient progenitor of man must have 
possessed this bone normally divided into two portions, 
which subsequently became fused together. In man 
the frontal bone consists of a single piece, but in the 
embryo and in children, and in almost all the lower 
“mammals, it consists of two pieces separated by a dis¬ 
tinct suture. This suture occasionally persists, more 
or less distinctly, in man after maturity, and more fre- 


“ ‘Annuario della See. del Naturalisti in Modena,’ 1867, p. 83. 
Prof. Canestrini gives extractH on this subject from various authorities. 
Ldnrillard remarks, that as he has found a complete similarity in the 
form, proportions, and connexion of the two malar bones in several 
human subjects and in certain apes, he cannot consider this disposition 
of the parts as simply accidental. 
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quently in ancient than in recent crania, especially as 
Canestrini ‘has •observed in those exhumed from .the 
Drift and belonging to the brachycephalic type. Here 
again he comes to the same conclusion as in the ana¬ 
logous case of the malar bones. In this and other 
instances presently to be given, the cause of ancient 
races approaching the lower animals in certain cha¬ 
racters more frequently than do the modern races, 
appears to be tliat the latter stand at a somewhat greater 
distance in the long line of descent from their early 
semi-human progenitors. 

Various other anomalies in man, more or less analo¬ 
gous with the foregoing, have been advanced by dif¬ 
ferent authors ^ as cases of reversion; but these seem 
not a little doubtful, for wo have to descend extremely 
low in the mammalian series before we find such struc¬ 
tures normally present.^ 


” A whole series of cases is given by Isid. GeofCroy St.-Hilaire, 

‘ Hist, des Anomalies,’ tom. lii. p. 437. 

•* In my ‘ Variation of Animals under Domestication ’ (vol. ii. p. 57) 
1 attributed the not very rare cases of supernumerary niammie in 
women to reversion. I was led to this as a prohaile conclusion, by the 
additional mammas being generally plaecd symmetrically on the breast, 
and more osjxsciolly fiom one case, in which a single efficient mamma 
occurred in the ingjiinal region of n woman, the daughter of another 
woman with supernumerary mammm. But Prof. Preyer (‘ Der Kampf 
um das Dascin,’ 1869, s. 45) states that mammie errcMoe. Utive been 
known to occur in other situations, even on the back; so that the force 
of my argument is greatly weakened or perhaps quite destroyed. * 

With much hesitation I, in the same work (vol. ii p. 12), attributed 
the froiuent cases of polydactj lism in men to reversion. I was partly 
led to this through-Prof. Owen’s statement, that some of the Ichthy- 
opterygia possess more than five digits, and therefore, ns I supposed, had 
retained a primordiitl condition; but after reading Prof. Gegenbaur’s 
paper (‘ Jcnaischen Zeitschrift,’ B. v. Heft 3, s. 341), who is the highest 
authority in Europe' on such a point, and who disputes Owen’s con¬ 
clusion, I see that it is extremely doubtful whethqjr supemumeJary 
digits can thus be accounted for. It was the fact that such digits not 
only frequently occur and are strongly inherited, but have the power 
of rogrowth after amputation, like the normal digits of the lower verte- 
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In man the canine teeth are perfectly efficient instrii- 
meiits for mastication. * But their true i'-aninfe character, 
as Owcn^ remarks, “is indicated by th('conical form 
“ of the crbwn, M'hich terminates in an obtuse point, is 
“ convex outward and flat or sub-concave within, at tlie 
“ base of winch surface there is a feeble prominence. 
*• The conical form is best expressed in the Melanian 
“ races, especially the Australian, The canine is more 
“ deeply implanted, and bj^ a stronger fang than the 
“ incisors.” Nevertheless this tooth no longer serves 
man as a special weapon for tc'aring his enemies or prey; 
it may, therefore, as far as its proper function is con¬ 
cerned, be considered as rudimentary. In every large 
collection of human skulls soipe may bo found, as 
HackeP'' observes, with the canine teeth projecting con¬ 
siderably ^beyond the others in the same manner, but 
in a less degree, as in the anthropomorphous apes. In 
these cases, open spaces between the teeth in the one 
jaw are left for the reception of the canines belonging 
to the opposite) jaw. An interspace of this kind in a 
Kaffir skull, figured by Wagner, is surprisingly wide.'“ 
Considering how few ancient skulls have been examined 
in comparison with recent skulls, it is an interesting 
fact that in at least three cases the canines project 
largely; and in the Naulctte jaw they are spoken of as 
enormous.'’' 

brata, that cliiefly led me to the above conclusion. This extraordinary 
fact of their regrowth remains inexplicable, if the belief in reversion to 
some extremely remote piogcnitor must be rejected. I cannot, how¬ 
ever, follow Prof. Gcgtnbaur in aupjxising that additional digits could 
not reapi^ear through reversion, w ithout at the .saqie time otliei iiarts of 
the skeleton being simultaneously and simihirly modified ; for single 
characters often reapjwar through reversion. 

5 ‘ Anatomy of Vertebrates,’ vol. iii. 18C8, p. 323. 

" ‘ GenerelleMorphologic,’ 1866, B. ii. s. civ. 

“ Carl Vogt’s ‘ Lectures on Man,’ Eng. translat. 1864, p. 151. 

" C. Carter Blake, on a jaw from La Kanlctte, ‘ Antbropolog. 
Review,’ 1867, p. 295. Schnatnmusen, ibid. 1868, p. 426. 
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The males aloue of the anthropomorphous apes have 
their cauiilbs fhlly developed; but in the female gorilla, 
and in a less degree in the female orang, these teeth 
project considerably beyond the others; therefore the 
fact that women sometimes have, as I have been assured, 
considerably projecting canines, is no serious objection 
to the belief that their occasional great development in 
man is a case of reversion to an ape-like progenitor. 
He who rejects with scorn the belief that the shape of 
his own canines, and their occasional great development 
in other meti, are due to our early progenitors having 
been provided with these formidable weapons, will pro¬ 
bably reveal by sneering the line of his descent. For 
though he no longer intends, nor has the power, to use 
these teeth as weapons, he will unconsciously retract his 
“snarling muscles” (thus named by Sir 0. Bfell)^’ so as 
to expose them ready for action, like a dog prepared to 
fight. 

Many muscles are occasionally developed in man, 
which are proper to the Quadrumana or other mam¬ 
mals. Professor Vlacovicb “ examined forty male sub¬ 
jects, and found a muscle, ci^led by him the iscliio- 
pubic, in nineteen of them; in three others there was 
a ligament which represented this muscle ; and in the 
remaining eighteen no trace of it. Out of thirty,female 
subjects this muscle was developed on both siiles in only 
two, but in three others the rudimentary ligament waS 
present. This musclfe, therefore, appears to be much 
more common in the male than in the female sex; and 
on the principle of the descent of man from some lower 
form, its presence can be understood; for it has been 
detected in several of the lower animals, and in all of 


‘The Anatomy of Expression,’ 1844, p. 110, 131. 

Quoted by Prof. Oanestrini in tho ‘ Annuario,’ &c., 1SG7, p. 90. 
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these it serves exclusively to aid the male in the act 
of reproduction. 

Mr. J. Wood, in his valuable series of papers,^® has 
minutely doscribed a vast number of muscular varia¬ 
tions in man, which resemble normal structures in the 
lower animals. Looking only to the muscles which 
closely resemble those regularly present in our nearest 
allies, the Quadrumana, they are too numerous to be 
here even specified. In a single male subject, having 
a strong bodily frame and well-formed skull, no less 
than seven muscular variations were observed, all of 
which plainly represented muscles prCper to various 
kinds of apes. This man, for instance, had on both 
sides of his neck a true and powerful “levator clavi- 
ciila," such as is found in all kinds of apes, and which 
is said to‘OCCur in about one out of sixty human sub¬ 
jects.^® Again, this man had “a special abductor of 
“ the metatarsal bone of the fifth digit, such as Pro- 
“ lessor Huxley and Mr. Flower have shewn to exist 
“ uniformly in the higher and lower apes.” ' The hands 
and arms of man are eminently characteristic structures, 
but their muscles are extremely liable to vary, so as to 
resemble the corresponding muscles in the lower ani¬ 
mals.®’' Such resemblances are either complete and per- 

“ Thtse paptrs di servo careful study by ony one who desires to learn 
how frequently our muscles vary, and in varying come to resemble those 
W the Quadrumana. The following references relate to the few points 
touched on in my text: Proc. Eoyal Soc* vol. xiv. 18(55, p. 379-384; 
vol. XV. 180(5, p. 241,242; vol. xv. 1867, p. 544; vol. xvi. 1868, p. 524. I 
may here add that Dr. Murie and Mr. St. George Mivart have shewn 
in their Memoir on the Lemmoidea (‘Transact. Zoolog. 8oc.’ vol. vii. 
1809, p. 96), how extraordinarily variable' some «of the muscles are in 
these animals, the lowest members of the Primates. Gradations, also, 
in the muscles leailing to structures found in animals still lower in 
the scale, arc niunerous in the Lemuroidea. 

" Prof Macalister in ‘Proc. B. Irish Academy,’ vol. 1 .1808, p. 124. 

Prof. Slacalister (ibid. p. 121) has tabulated his observations, and 
finds that muscular abnormalities are most frequent in the forearms, 
sooondJv w tJhe face, thirdly in the foot, &c. 
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feet or imperfect, yet in this latter case manifestly of 
a transitional fiature. Certain Variations are moref com¬ 
mon in man, and others in woman, without our being 
aide to asdgn any reason. Mr. Wood, aft«r describing 
numerous eases, makes the following pregnant remark; 
“ Notable departures from the ordinary type of the 
“ muscular structures run in grooves or directions, which 
“ must be taken to indicate some unknown factor, of 
“ much importance to a comprehensive knowledge of 
“ general and scientific anatomy.”^** 

That this unknown factor is reversion to a former 
state of existence may be admitted as in the highest 
degree j^robable. It is quite incredible that a man 
should through merq accident abnormally resemble, in 
no less than seven of his muscles, certain apes, if there 
had been no genetic connection between thefti. On the 
other hand, if man is descended from some ape-like 
creature, no valid reason can be assigned why certain 
muscles should not suddenly reappear after an interval of 
many thouWnd generations, in the same manner as with 
horses, asses, and mules, dark-coloured stripes suddenly 
reappear on the legs and shoulders, after an interval of 
hundreds, or more probably thousands, of generations. 

These various cases of reversion are so closely related 


The Rev. Dr. Ilaughton, after giving (‘ Proc. E. Irish Academy’ 
Juno 27, 1864, p. 715) a remarkable case of variation in the human 
flexor polUcis longuB, adds, ■ This remarkable example shews that man 
“ may sometimes possess the arrangement of tendons of thumb and, 
“ fingers characteristic of the macaque; but whether such a case should 
“ bo regarded as a macaque jiassing upwards into a man, or a man 
“ passing downwarefs into a macaque, or as a congenital freak of 
“ nature, I cannot undertake to say.” It is satisfactory to hear so 
capable an anatomist,'and so embittered an opjionent of evolutionism, 
admitting even the possibility of either of his first piopositions. Prof. 
Maoalister has also desjribed (‘ Proe. E. Irish Acad.’ vol. x. 1864, p. 
138) variations in the flexor poUicie longus, remarkable fiom their rela¬ 
tions to tho some muscle in the Quadrumaua. 

VOL. I. 
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to those of rudimentary organs given in the first chapter, 
that many of them miglit have been indifferently intro¬ 
duced in either chapter. Tlius a human uterus furnished 
with cornua "may be said to represent in a rudimentary 
condition the same organ in its normal state in certain 
mammals. Some j)arts which are rudimental in man, 
as the os coccyx in both sexes and the mainmio in the 
male sex, are always present; whilst others, such as 
the Mipracondyloid forammi, only occasionally appear, 
and thorefoi’e might have been introduced under the 
head of reversion. These several reversionary, as well 
as the strictly rudimentary, structures reveal the de¬ 
scent of man from some lower form in an uumistake.ible 
manner. 

Correlated Variation .—In man, as in the lower ani¬ 
mals, many structures are so intimately related, that 
when one part varies so does another, witliout our being 
able, in most cases, to assign any reason. Wo cannot say 
whether the one part governs the other, or whether both 
are governed by some earlier developed part. Various 
monstro-sities, as I. Geoffsoy repeatedly insists, are thus 
intimately connected. Ilomologotis structures are par¬ 
ticularly liable to change togethej-, as we see on the 
opposite sides of the body, and in the upper and lower 
extremities. IMeckel long ago reiharked that when the 
muscles of the arm depart from their proper type, they 
almost always imitate those of the leg; and so conversely 
with the muscles of the legs. The organs of sight and 
hearing, the teeth and hair, the colour,of the skin and 
hair, colour and constitution, are more or less correlated.^* 
Professor Schaaffhausen first drew attention to tho rela- 


Tlie autliorities for thoHo soveral statements arc fovon in my 
Variation of AnimaLi under Domestication,’ vol. ii, p. :J2D-U35. 
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tion apparently existing between a muscular frame and 
strongly-plonoflnced supra-orbifal ridges, which ale so 
characteristic of the lower races of man. 

Besides the variations which can be gtonped with 
more or less probability under the foregoing heads, 
there is a large class of variations which may bo provi¬ 
sionally called spontaneous, for they appear, owing to our 
ignorance, to ai-ise without any exciting cause. It can, 
however, be shewn that such valuations, whether con¬ 
sisting of slight individual differences, or of strongly- 
marked and abrupt deviations of structure, depend 
much more on the constitution of the organism than 
on the nature of the conditions to which it has been 
subjected.*'* , 

Rate of Increase. — Civilised populations *liave been 
known under favourable conditions, as in the United 
States, to double their number in twenty-five years; 
and according to a calculation by Euler, this might 
occur in a little over twelve years.®* At the former rate 
tlie piesent population of the United States, namely, 
thirty millions, would in 65'^ years cover the whole 
terracpieous globe so thickly, that four men would have 
to stand on each square yard of surface.. The primary 
or fundamental check to the continued increaseiof man 
is the difficulty of gaining subsistence and of living in 
comfort. We may infer that this is the case from what 
we see, for instance, in the United States, where subsist¬ 
ence is easy and there is plenty of room. If such means 
were suddenly doubled in Great Britain, our number 
would be quickly doubled. With civilised nations the 

■■ 9 

This wliolo subject has been discussed in chap, xxiii. vol. ii. ot 
my ‘ Vnmlion of Animnis and Plants under Domestication.’ 

See the ever memorable ‘ Essay on the Principle of Population,' 
by the Rev. T. Malthus, vol. i. 1820, p. 6, 517. 

K 2 
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above primary check acts chiefly by restraining mar¬ 
riage's. The greater (ioa'th-rate of infants in the jxwrest 
classes is also very important; as well as the greater 
mortality af all ages, and from various diseases, of the 
inhabitants of crowded and miserable houses. The 
effects of severe epidemics and wars are soon counter¬ 
balanced, and more than counterbalanced, in nations 
placed under favourable conditions. Emigration also 
comes in aid as a temporary check, but not to any 
great extent with the extremely poor classes. 

'J'here is reason to suspect, as Malthns has remarked, 
tliat the reproductive power is actually less in barbsirous 
than in civilised races. We know nothing positiv<dy on 
this head, for with savages no census has been taken; 
but from the concurrent testimony of missionaries, and 
of others who have long resided with such people, it 
appears that their families are usually small, and large 
ones rare. Tin's may bo jiartly accounted for, as it is 
believed, by the women suckling their infants for a pro¬ 
longed period; but it is highly probable that savages, 
who often suffer inucli hardshij), and who do not obtain so 
much nutritious food as c’vilised men, would be actually 
less prolific. I have shewn in a former work,“ that 
all our domesticated quadrupeds and birds, and all 
our cukivated plants, are more fertile than the corre¬ 
sponding species in a state of n&ture. It is no valid 
objection to this conclusion that animals suddenly 
supplied with an excess of food, dr when rendered very 
fat, and that most plants when suddenly removed from 
very poor to very rich soil, are rendered more or less 
sterile. We might, therefore, expect that civilised 
men, who in one sense are highly domesticated, would 


•* ‘ Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ vol. ii. 
p. 111-113, lb.S. 
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be more prolific than wild men. Jt is also probable* 
tliat the flncraased fertility ofa civilised nations would 
become, as with our domestic animals, an inherited 
character: it is at least known that with* mankind a 
tendency to produce twins runs in families.*’ 

Notwithstanding that savages appear to bo less pro¬ 
lific than civilised people, they would no doubt rapidly 
increase if their numbers were not by some means 
rigidly kept down. Tlie Santali, or hill-tribes of India, 
have recently afforded a good illustration of this fact; 
for they have increased, as shown by Mr. Hunter,** 
at an extraordinary rate since vaccination has been 
introduced, other pestilences mitigated, and war sternly 
repressed. I’his increase, however, would not have been 
jKissible had not these rude people spread into the 
adjoining districts and worked for hire. Savages almost 
always marry; yet there is some prudential restraint, 
for they do not commonly marry at the earliest possible 
age. The young men are often required to show that 
tliey can support a wife, and tliey generally have first 
to earn the price with which to purchase lier from her 
parents. With savages the difficulty of obtaining sub¬ 
sistence occasionally limits their number in a much 
more direct manner than with civilised jieople, for all 
tribes periodically suffer from sevoi-e famines. At such 
times savages are forced to devour much bad food, 
and their health can hardly fail to be injured. Maaj' 
accounts have been published of their protruding sto¬ 
machs and emaciated limbs after and during famines. • 
They are then, also, compelled to wander much about, 
and their infants, as I was assured in Australia, perisli 


Mr. Sedgwick, ‘ British and Foreign Medico-ftiiirurg. Review, ’ 
July, 1803, p. 170. 

“ ‘ The Annals of Rural Bengal,’ by W. W. Hunter, 1808, p. 259. 
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in large numbers. As famiiu's are periodical, depending 
chiefiy on extreme seasons, all tribes mttst fluctuate in 
number. Tliey cannot steadily and regularly increase, 
as there is 'no artificial increase in the supply of food. 
Savages when hardly ju-essed encroach on eacli other’s 
territories, and war is the result; but they are indeed 
almost always at war with their neiglibours. They are 
liable to many accidents on land and water in their search 
for food ; and in some countries they must suffer ynndi 
from the larger beasts of prey. Even in India, districts 
have been depopulated by the ravages of tigers. 

Malthus has discussed these several checks, but he 
does not lay stress enough on what is probably the most 
important of all, namely infanticide, especially of female 
infants, and the habit of procuring abortion. These 
practices iiow prevail in many quarters of the world, 
and infanticide seems formerly to have iirevailed, as 
3Ir. M‘Lennan“ has shewn, on a still more extensive 
scale. These practices appear to have originated in 
savages recognising the difliculty, or rather the impos¬ 
sibility of suppoiiing all the infirnls that are born. 
Licentiousness may also be added to the foregoing 
chocks; but this does not follow fiom failing moans of 
subsistence; though there is reason to believe that in 
some cases (as in Japan) it has been intentionally 
encouraged as a means of keeping down the pojiulation. 
« If we look back to an extremely remote epoch, before 
man had ariived at the dignity of manhood, he would 
have been guided. more by instinct and less by reason 
than are savages at the present time. Our early semi¬ 
human progenitoi’s would not have practised infanticide, 
for the instincts of the lower animals are never so per¬ 
verted as to Jead them regulaily to destroy their own 


“ ‘Friniitivc Mariiiige,’ ISGo. 
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offspring. There would have been no prudential re-* 
straint frcgn marriage, and thOcSexcs would have fjeely 
united at an early age. Hence the piogenitors of 
man would have tended to increase rapidly, but checks 
of some kind^ either periodical or constant, must have 
ke}>t down their numbers, even more severely than with 
existing savages. What the jirecise nature of these 
chocks may have been, we cannot say, any more than 
with most other animals. We know that horses and 
cattle, which are not highly prolific animals, when first 
turned loose in South America, increased at an enormous 
rate. The slowest breeder of all known animals, namely 
the elephant, would in a few thousand years stock the 
whole world. The increase of every species of monkey 
must be checked by'some means; but not, as Brehm 
remarks, by the attacks of beasts of jire}^ Ko one 
will assume that the actual power of reproduction in 
the wild horses and cattle of America, was at first in 
any sensible degree increased ; or that, as each district 
became fully stocked, this same power was diminished. 
No doubt in this case and in all others, many checks 
concur, and different checks under different circum¬ 
stances ; periodical dearths, depending on unfavourable 
seasons, being probably the most important of all. So 
it will have been with the early progenitors of man. 

Natural Selection .—We have now seen that man is 
variable in body and mind; and that the variations 
are induced, eitlier directly or indirectly, by the same, 
general causes, and obey the same general laws, as wdth 
the lower animals. Man has spread widely over the 
face of the earth, and must have been exposed, during 
his incessant migrations,®'’ to the most diversified con- 

See some good remarks to this effect by W. Stanley Jevons, “ A 
Deduction from Darwin’s Theory,” ‘ Nature,’ 1869, p. 231. 
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clitions. Tlie inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and Tasmania in the ocie liemisphere, 
and of the Arctic regions in the other, must have passed 
through many climates and changed their habits many 
times, before they reached their present homes.“‘ Tlie 
early progenitors of man must also have tended, like all 
other animals, to have increased beyond their means of 
subsistence; they must therefore occasionally have been 
exposed to a struggle for existence, and consequently to 
the rigid law of natural selection. Beneficial variations 
of all kinds will thus, either occasionally or liabitually, 
liave been preserved, and injurious ones eliminated. I 
do not refer to strongly-marked deviations of structure, 
which occur only at long intervals of time, hut to mere 
individual diflerences. We know,' for instance, tliat the 
muscles of our hands and feet, which determine our 
poAvers of movement, are liiible, like those of the lower 
animals,^'’ to incessant variability. If then the ape-like 
progenitors of man which inhabited any district, espe¬ 
cially one undergoing some change in its conditions, were 
divided into two equal bodies, the one half Avhich in¬ 
cluded all the individuals best adapted by their powers 
of movement for gaining subsistence or for defending 
themselves, Avould on an average survive in greater 
number and procreate more offspring than the other 
and less well endowed half. 

« Man in the rudest state in which he now exists is 
the most dominant animal tha^ has ever appeared 
• on the earth. He has spread more widely than any 

Latham, ‘ Man and his Migrations,’ 18.51, p. 135. 

jMcssrs. Muiieand Mivnit in their “ Anatomy of the Lemnroiden” 
(‘ Transact. Zooiog. Soo.’ vol. ^ ii. 18(!9, p. 9008) say, “ some muscles 
“ arc so irregular in tlicir disti ibution that tliey cannot be well classed 
in any of the aljovo groups.” These muscles differ even on the oppo¬ 
site sides of tlie same individual. 
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other liighly organised form; and all others have* 
yielded bdfore 4iim. He manifestly owes this immense 
superiority to his intellectual faculties, his social habits, 
which lead him to aid and defend his fellows, and to 
his corporeal structure. The supreme importance of 
these cliaracters has been proved by the final arbitra¬ 
ment of the battle for life. Through his powers of in¬ 
tellect, articulate language has been evolved; and on 
this his wonderlul advancement has mainly depended. 
He has invented and is able to use various weapons, 
tools, traps, &c, with w'hich he defends himself, kills or 
catches prey, and otherwise obtains food. He has made 
rafts or canoes on which to fish or cross over to neigh¬ 
bouring fertile islands. He has discovered the art of 
making fire, by whicli hard and stringy roots can be 
rendered digestible, and poisonous roots ois herbs in¬ 
nocuous. This last discovery, probably the greatest, 
excepting language, ever made by man, dates from 
before the dawn of histoiy. Those several inventions, 
by which man in the rudest state has become so pre¬ 
eminent, are the direct result of the development of 
his powers of observation, memory, curiosity, imagina¬ 
tion, and reason. I cannot, tlierefore, understand how 
it is that Mr. Wallacemaintains, that “natural selec- 


“ ‘Quarterly Review,’ April, 18G9, p. 392. This suhject is moie 
fully discussed m Mr. Wallace’s ‘ Conti ibutions to the Tlieory of Naturffl 
Selection,’ 1870, in which *11 the essays referred to in this work are 
republished. The ‘Essay on Man’has been ably eiitiched by Plot. , 
Claparcile, one of tho most distinguished zoologists in Europe, in an 
article published in the ‘ Bibliotheque Universolle,’ Juno, 1870. Tho 
remark quoted in ifly text will surprise every one who has lead 
Mr. Wallace’s celeiirated paper on ‘The Origin of llumaii Races 
deduced from the Theory of Natural Selection,’ originally published 
in the ‘ Anthropological Review,’ May, IStll. p. cl\iq. I c,nnnot here 
resist quoting a most just remark by Sir J. Lubbock (‘Prehistoric 
Times,’ ISOii, p. 479j in reference to this paper, namely, that Mr. 
■Wallace, “ with characteristic unsolflshness, ascribes It (/. e. the idea of 
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' “ tion could only have endowed the savage with a brain 
“ a little superior to that of an ape.” " ' 

Although the intellectual ])owers and social habits of 
man are of paramount iinjiortanco to him, wo must not 
underrate the importance of his bodily structure, to which 
subject the remainder of this chapter will be devoted. 
The development of the intellectual and social or moral 
faculties will be discussed in the following chapter. 

Even to hammer with precision is no easy matter, as 
every one who has tried to learn carpentry will admit. 
To throw a stone with as true an aim as can a Fuegian in 
defending himself, or in killing birds, requires the most 
consummate perfection in the corredated action of the 
muscles of the hand, arm, and shoulder, not to mention 
a fine souse of touch. In throwing a stone or s})oar, and 
in many other actions, a man must stand firmly on his 
feet; and this again d(.'mands the perfect coadaptation of 
numerous muscles. To chip a flint into the rudest tool, 
or to form a barbed spear or hook from a bone, demands 
the use of a perfect hand ; for, as a most capable judge, 
Mr. Schoolcraft,“ remarks, the shaping fragments of 
stone into knives, lances, or arrow-heads, shews “ extra- 
“ ordinary ability and long practice.” We have evidence 
of this in pinmeval men having practised a division of 
labour; each man diil not manufacture his own flint 
tools or rude pottery ; but certain individuals appear to 
kavo devoted themselves to such w’ork, no doubt re¬ 
ceiving in exchange the produce of the chase. Archaeo- 
• legists are convinced that an enormous interval of time 


“ natural selection) unrcseivedly to Mr. Darwin, allliough, as is well 
“ known, he struck out the idea indeiiendintly, and published it, 
“ though not with the same elaboration, at the same time.” 

““ Quoted by Sir. Law.-on Tait in his “ Law of Natural Selection,” 
—‘Dublin Quill telly Jouinal of Medical, Science,’ Feb. 18C1). Dr. 
Keller is likewise fiuotcd to the same effect, . 
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elapsed before our ancestors thought of grinding chipped* 
flints into'smowth tools. A man-like animal Avho.]ios- 
sessed a hand and arm sufficiently perfect to throw a 
stone with precision or to form a flint into a rude tool, 
could, it can hardly be doubted, with sufficient practice 
make almost anything, as far as mechanical skill alone 
is concerned, which a civilised man can make. The 
structure of the hand in this respect may be compared 
with that of the vocal organs, which in the apes are 
used for uttering various signal-cries, or, as in one spe¬ 
cies, musical cadences; but in man closely similar vocal 
organs have become adapted tlirough the inherited 
effects of use for tlie utterance of aiticulate language. 

Turning now to the nearc'st allies of man, and there- 
foi'e to the best representatives of our early progenitors, 
we find tliat the hands in the Quadrumana are con¬ 
structed on the same general pattern as in us, but are 
far less perfectly adapted for diversitied uses. Their 
hands do not serve so well as the feet of a dog for loco¬ 
motion ; as may bo seen in those monkeys which walk 
on the outer margins of the palms, or on the backs of 
their bent fingers, as in the chimpanzee and orang.’® 
Their hands, however, are admirably adapted for climb¬ 
ing trees. Monkeys seize thin brandies or ropes, with 
the thumb on one side and the fingers and palm on 
the other side, in the same manner as we do.* They 
can thus also carry rather large objects, such as the 
neck of a bottle, to riieir mouths. Baboons turn over 
stones and scratch up roots with their hands. They • 
seize nuts, insects, of other small objects with the 
thumb in opposition to the fingers, and no doubt they 
thus extract eggs and the young from the nests of 
birds. American monkeys beat the wild oranges on the 

*' Owen, ‘ Anatomy of Vertebrates,’vol. iii. p. 71. 
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branches until the rind is cracked, and then tear it off 
with, the fingers of the tnvo hands. Othe/ monkeys open 
mussel-shells with the two thumbs. With their fingers 
they pull out thorns and burs, and hunt for each other’s 
parasites. In a state of nature they break open hard 
fruits with the aid of stones. They roll down stones 
or throw them at their enemies; nevertheless, they 
perform these various actions clumsily, and they are 
quite unable, as I have myself seen, to throw a stone 
with precision. 

It seems to mo far from true that because “ objects 
“are grasptnl clumsily” by monkeys, “a much less 
“■ specialised organ of prehension ” would have served 
them as well as their present hands. On the con¬ 
trary, I see no reason to doubt that a more perfectly 
constructe<l hand would have been an advantage to them, 
provided, and it is important to note this, that their 
hands had not thus been rendered less well adapted for 
climbing trees. We may suspect that a perfect hand 
would have been disadvantageous for climbing; as the 
most arboreal monkeys in the world, namely Ateles in 
America and Ilylobates in Asia, either have their thumbs 
much reduced in size and even rudimentaiy, or their 
fingers partially coherent, so that their hands are con¬ 
verted into mere grasping-hooks.®’ 

As soon as some ancient member in the great series 
©f the Primates came, owing to a change in its manner 
of procuring subsistence, or- to & change in tlio cen- 

“ ‘ Quarterly Review,’ Apr'b I8G9. p. 392. 

In Jhjlohates eyndacAijlus, as the name exprecscs, two of the digits 
regularly cohere; and this, as Mr. Blyth mibrnis me, is occa.sionnlly 
the ease witli the digits of H. agilU, lar, and leucisam. In Colobus the 
thumb is likewise deficient; these monkeys are strictly arboreal and 
extraordinarily t&tive (Brehra, ‘ Thierlcben,’ B. i. s. 50), but whetlior 
they are better climbers or graspers than the species of the allied 
genera, 1 do not know. 
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ditions of its native country, to live somewhat less on 
trees and more"on the ground, Its manner of progres¬ 
sion would have been modified; aud in this case it 
would have had to become either more strictly quad¬ 
rupedal or bipedal. Baboons frequent hilly and rocky 
districts, and only from necessity climb up higli trees; “ 
and they have acquired almost the gait of a dog. Man 
alone has become a biped; and we can, I think, partly 
see how he has come to assume his erect attitude, which 
forms one of the most conspicuous differences between 
him and his nearest allies. Blan could not have 
attained his present dominant position in the world 
without the use of his hands which are so admirably 
adapted to act in obedience to his will. As Sir C. Bell“ 
insists “the hand supplies all instruments, and by its 
“ correspondence with the intellect gives hii» universal 
“dominion.” But the hands aud arms could hardly 
have become perfect enough to have manufactured 
weapdns, or to have hurled stones and spears with a 
true aim, as long as they were habitually used for 
locomotion and for supporting the whole weight of the 
body, or as long as they were especially well adapted, 
!xs previously remfai’ked, for climbing trees. Such rough 
treatment would also have blunted the sense of touch, 
on which their delicate use largely depends., From 
these causes alone it would have been an advantage to 
man to have become a biped ; but for many actions it ft 
almost necessary that' both arms and the whole upper 
part of the body should be free; and he must for this 
end stand firmly on his feet. To gain this great 
advantage, the feet have been rendered flat, and the 
great toe peculiarly modified, though this has entailed 
the loss of the power of prehension. It«accords with 

“ Brehm, ‘ Thierlcben,’ B. i. s. 80. 

“ The Hand,” iStc. ‘ Bridgewater Treatise,’ 1833, p. 38. 
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the principle of the division of physiological labour, 
whidi prevails througHbut the aninial'’kin{^(lom, that 
as the hands became perfected for prehension, the 
feet shoukF have become perfected for support and 
locomotion. With some savages, however, the foot has 
not altogether lost its prehensile power, as shewn by 
their manner of climbing trees and of using them in 
other ways.'*® 

If it be an advantage to inan to have his hands and 
arms free and to stand firmly on his feet, of which there 
can be no doubt from his pi’e-erainent success in the 
battle of life, then I can see no reason why it should 
not liavo been advantageous to the progenitors of man 
to have become more afld more erect or bipedal. They 
would thus have been better able to have defended 
themselves with stones or clubs, or to have attacked 
tlieir prey, or otherwise obtained food. The best con¬ 
structed individuals would in the long run have succeeded 
best, and liave survived in larger numbers. If the 
gorilla and a few allied forms had become extinct, it 
might have been argued with great force and apparent 
truth, that an animal could not have been gradually 
converted from a quadruped into a Wped; as all the 
individuals in an intermediate condition would have 
been n^iserably ill-fitted for progression. But we know 
(and this is well worthy of reflection) that several kinds 
Oi apes are now actually in this intermediate condition; 
and no one doubts that they arfe on the whole well 
adapted for their conditions of life. Thus the gorilla 

“ Hackcl has an excellent discussion on the ’steps by which man 
became a biped: ‘ Naturliche Schopfungageschichtc,’ i8G8, s. 507. Dr. 
Buchner (‘ Conferences sur hi Theorie Darwmienne,’ 1800, p, 135) has 
given good cases^f the use of the foot as a prehensile organ by man ; 
also on the manner of progression of the higher apes to which I allude 
in the follov/iiig paragraph: see also Owen (‘Anatomy of Veitebrales,’ 
vol. iii. p. 71) on this latter subject. 
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runs with a sidelong shambling gait, but more commonly * 
progresses 'by testing on its bent hands. The long- 
armed apes occasionally use their arms like crutches, 
swinging their bodies forward between tlient, and some 
kinds of Hylobates, without having been tauglit, can 
walk or run upriglit with tolerable quickness; yet they 
move awkwardly, and much less securely tlian man. 
Wo see, in short, with existing monkeys vai-ious grada¬ 
tions between a form of progression strictly like that of 
a quadruped and that of a bijied or man. 

As the progenitors of man became more and more 
erect, with their hands and arms more and more modi¬ 
fied for prehension and otiier purposes, with their feet 
and legs at the same time modified for firm support 
and progression, endless other changes of structure 
would have been necessary. The pelvis wwuld have 
had to be made broader, the spine peculiarly curved 
and the head fixed in an altered position, and all these 
changes have been attained by man. Prof. Schaali- 
hausen“^ maintains that “ the powerful mastoid processes 
of the human skull are the result of his erect position 
and these processes are absent in the orang, chim¬ 
panzee, &c., and are smaller in the gorilla than in man. 
Vai'ious other structures might here have been specified, 
which appear connected with man’s erect position. It 
is very difficult to decide how far all these correlated 
modifications are the result of natural selection, an(? 
how far of the inherited effects of the increased use of 
certain parts, or of the action of one part on another. 
No doubt these means of change act and react on each 
other: thus whdn certain muscles, and the crests of 
bone to which they are attached, become enlarged by 
— - . — ^ 

" “On the Pilmitivo Form of the Skull,” translated in ‘Anthropo¬ 
logical Review,’ Oct. 18(58, p. 428. Owen (‘ Anatomy of Vertebrates,’ 
vol. ii. 1SG6, p. 551) on the mastoid processes in the higlier apes. 
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liahitual use, this shews that certain actions are 
habitually performed and must be servieeabie. Hence 
the individuals which j)erformed them best, would tend 
to survive in greater numbers. 

The free use of tlie arms and hands, partly the cause 
and partly the result of man’s erect position, appears to 
have led in an indirect manner to other modifications of 
structure. The early male progenitors of man were, as 
previously stated, probably liirnished with great canine 
teeth ; but as they gradually acquired the habit of using 
stones, clubs, or other weapons, for fighting with their 
enemies, they would have used their jaws and teeth less 
and less. In this case, the jaws, together with th 
teeth, would have become reduced in size, as we may 
feel sure from innumerable analogous cases. In a future 
chapter we sliall meet with a close!y-parallol case, in 
the reduction or complete disappearance of the canine 
teeth in male ruminants, apparently in relation with the 
development of their horns; and in horses, in relation 
with their habit of fighting with their incisor teeth and 
hoofs. 

In the adult male anthropomorphous apes, as Kiiti- 
meyer,®* and others have insisted, it is precisely the effect 
which the jaw-muscles by their great development have 
produced on the skull, that causes it to differ so greatly 
in many respects from that of man, and has given to 
^t “ a truly frightful physiognomy.” Therefore as the 
jaws and teeth in the progenitors of man gradually 
become reduced in size, the adult skull would hav(> 
presented nearly the same characters which it offers in 
the young of the anthropomorphous "apes, and would 
thus have come to resemble more nearly that of existing 


•« ‘Die Grenzen dor Thierwelt, einc Betraclitucg zu Durwin’s 
Lehre,’ 1868, s. 31. 
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man. A great reduction ot the canine teeth in the 
males woutd altiiost certainly, aS wo jhall hereafter*see, 
have affected through inheritance the teeth of the 
females. * 

As the various mental faculties were gradually de¬ 
veloped, the brain would almo.st certainly have become 
larger. No one, I presume, doubts that the large size 
of the brain in man, relatively to his body, in compari¬ 
son with that of the gorilla or orang, is closely con¬ 
nected with his higher mental powers. We rneet with 
closely analogous facts with insects, in which the cerebral 
ganglia are of extraordinary dimensions in ants; these 
ganglia in all the Hymenoptcra being many times larger 
tlian in the less intelligent orders, such as beetles.*'’'' 
On the other hand, no one supposes that the intellect of 
any two animals or of any two men can be accurately 
gauged by the cubic contents of their skulls. It is 
certain that there may be extraordinary mental activity 
with an extremely small absolute mass of nervous 
matter: thus the wonderfully diversified instincts, 
mental powers, and affections of ants are generally 
known, yet their cerebral ganglia are not so large as the 
quarter of a small pin’s head. Under this latter point 
of view, the brain of an ant is one of the most marvellous 
atoms of matter in the world, perhaps more marvellous 
than the bi-aiii of man. 

The belief.that there exists in man some close relatioir 
between the size of the brain and the development of 
the intellectual faculties is supported by the comparison 
of the skulls of savage and civilised races, of ancient and 
modern people, and by the analogy of the whole verte- 

Dnjnrdm, ‘Annalos des Sc. Nut.’ 3rd series, Jicolog. tom. xiv. 
1850, p. 203. See also Mr. Lowno, ‘ Anatomy and I’liys. of the Mtcsca 
mymitoria,’ 1870, p. 14. My son, Mr. F. Darwin, dissected for me the 
oerobml ganglia of the Formica ru/a. 
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brate series. Dr. J. Barnanl Davis lias proved™ by 
many careful me^isureiiioiits, that the*-mean internal 
capacity of the skull in Europeans is 92'6 cubic inches; 
in Americans 87’o; in Asiatics 87'1; and in Australians 
only 81‘9 inches. Professor Broca” found that skulls 
from giaves in Paris of the nineteenth century, were 
larger than those from vaults of the twelfth century, in 
the proportion of 1484 to 1426; and Prichard is per¬ 
suaded that the present inhabitants of Britain have 
“much more capacious brain-cases” than the ancient 
inhabitants. Nevertheless it must be admitted that 
some skulls of very high antiquity, such as the famous 
one of Neanderthal, are well developed and capacious. 
With respect to the low er animals, M. E. Lartet,™ by com¬ 
paring the crania of tertiarj" and recent mammals, be¬ 
longing to the same groups, has come to the remarkable 
conclusion that the brain is g.'nerally larger and the 
convolutions more comjilex in the more recent form. 
(hi the other hand I have shewn” that the brains of 
domestic rabbits are considerably reduced in bulk, in 
comparison with those of tlie wild rabbit or hare; and 
this may be attributed to their having been closely con¬ 
fined during many generations, so that they have exerted 
but little their intellect, instincts, senses, and voluntary 
movements. 

The gradually increasing weight of the brain and 
“skull in man must have influenced the .development of 
the supporting spinal column, more especially wliilst 
he was becoming erect. As this change of position was 


■“ ‘ rhiloijOi)hical Traiisiiclions,’ 1SG9, p. .'illS. 

•* Quoted in C. Vogt’s ‘Lectures on- Mun,’ Eng. tinnslnt. 18ti4, ji. 
88. 90. Prichard, ‘Phys. Hist, of Mankind,’ vol. i, 1888, p. 305. 

‘ Comptes Eendus des Seances,’ &c. June 1, 1868. 

’» ‘The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ vol. 
1. p. 124-129. 
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being brought about, the internal pressui’e of the brain, 
will, also,* Imre influenced thd forna of the skull; for 
many facts shew how easily the skull is thus affected. 
Ethnologists believe that it is modified by ^he kind of 
cradle in which infants sleep. Habitual spasms of the 
muscles and a cicatrix from a severe burn have per¬ 
manently modified the facial bones. In young persona 
whose heads from disease have become fixed either 
sideways or backwards, one of the eyes has changed 
its position, and the bones of the skull have been 
modified; and this apparently results from the brain 
pressing in a new direction.’^ I have shewn that with 
long-eared rabbits, even so trifling a cause as the lopping 
forward of one ear (^rags forward on that side almost 
every bone of the skull; so that the bones on the oppo¬ 
site sides no longer strictly correspond. Lastly, if any 
animal were to increase or diminish much in general 
size, without any change in its mental powers; or if 
the mental powers were to be much increased or 
diminished without any great change in the size of the 
body; the shape of the skull would almost certainly be 
altered. I infer this from my observations on domestic 
rabbits, some kinds of which have become very much 
larger than the wild animal, whilst others have retained 
nearly the same size, but in both cases the bijain has 
been much reduced relatively to the size of the body. 
Now I was at first much surprised by finding that in all 
these rabbits the skull had become elongated or dolicho- 


Schaaffhatisen gives from Blumenbacli and. Busch, the cases of the 
spabius and cicatrix,^n ‘ Anthropolog. Review,’ Oct. 1808, p. 420. t)r. 
Jarrold (‘Authropologia,’ 1808, p. 115, 110) adduces from Camper and 
from his own observations, cases of tlie modification of the skull from 
the head being fixed in an unnatural position. Hodtelieves that cer¬ 
tain trades, such ns that of a shoemaker, by causing the hear] to be 
habitually held forward, makes the forehead more rounded and 
prominent. 
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cephalic; for instance, of two skulls of nearly equal 
brefulth, the one from a wild rabbit and 'the other from 
a large domestic kind, the former was only 3'15 and the 
latter inches in length.”^ One of the most marked 
distinctions in diflcrent ract'S of man is that the skull 
in some is elongated, and in other’s rounded; and here 
the explanation suggi'sted by the case of the rabbits 
may partially hold good ; for Welcker finds that short 
•• men incline more to brachycephaly, and tall men to 
dolichocephaly; ”and tall men maybe compared with 
th<‘ larger and longer-bodied rabbits, all of which have 
elongated skulls, or are dolichocephalic. 

From these several fircts wo can to a certain ex¬ 
tent understan l the means throngli which the great 
si/e and more or less rounded form of the skull has 
b('en acquired by man; and these are characters emi¬ 
nently distinctive of him in comparison with the lower 
animals. 

Another most conspicuous difference between man and 
the lower animals is the nakedness of his skin. Whales 
and dolphins (Cetacea), dugongs (Sirenia) and the hiji- 
popntamus arc naked; rnd this maybe advantageous 
to them for gliding through the uatcr; nor would it 
lie injurious to them from the loss of warmth, as the 
speciesi \\ liich inhabit the colder regions are protected 
by a thick laj, er of blubber, serving the same purpose 
as the fur of seals and otters. Elephants and rhino¬ 
ceroses are almost hairless; and as certain extinct 
sjiecies which formerly lived under an arctic climate 
were covered with long wool or hair,,it would almost 
appear as if the existing 8[)ecies of both genera had lost 

'5 ‘Variation flf Animals,’ &c., vol. i. p. 117 on the elongation of the 
skull: p. 119, on the effect of the lopping of one car. 

Quoted by Scli.mfiliauscu, in ‘ Authropolog. Iteviow,’ Oct. 1868, 
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their hairy covering from exposure to heat. This appears 
the more ]prob«ble, as the elephlints in India which live 
on elevated and cool districts are more hairy ’’’ than those 
on the lowlands. May we then infer that rfian became 
divested of hair from having aboriginally inliabited some 
tropical land? The fact of the hair being chielly 
retained in the male sex on the chest and face, and in 
both sexes at the junction of all four limbs with the 
trunk, favours this inference, assuming that the hair was 
lost before man became erect; lor the parts which now 
retain most hair would then have been most protected 
from the heat of the sun. Tlie crown of the liead, 
however, offers a curious exception, for at all times it 
must have been oiie^ of tho most exposed parts, yet 
it is thickly clothed with hair. In this respect man 
agrees with the great majority of quadrupeds, which 
generally have their upper and exposed surfaces more 
thickly clothed than the lower surface. Nevertheless, 
the fact that the other members of tho order of Pri¬ 
mates, to which man belongs, although inhabiting vari¬ 
ous hot regions, are well clothed with hair, generally 
thickest on the upper surface,™ is strongly opposed 
to the supposition that man became naked through the 
action of the sun. I am inclined to believe, as we 
shall see under sexual selection, that man, oi^ rather 
primarily woman, became divested of hair for onia- 
raental purposes ; and according to this belief it is ndt 


” Owen, ‘ Anatomy of Vertebiiites,’ vol. iii. p. C19. 

Isidore Geoffroy St.-Ililniro remarks (‘ Hist. Nnt. Geiiemle,’ tom. 
ii. I8d9, p. 215-217) On the head of man being covered with long htiir; 
also on tho upper surfaces of monkeys and of other mammals being 
more thickly clothed than tho lower surfaces. This has likewise been 
observed by various authors. I’rof. P. Gervuis llis|. Nat. des Mam- 
miferes,’ tom. i. 1854, p. 28), however, states that in the Gorilla the 
hair is thinner on the back, where it is partly rubbed off, than on tho 
lower surface. 
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surprising tliat man should differ so greatly in Iiairi- 
ness from all his lower “brethren, for chhraetei’s gained 
through sexual stdection often differ in closely-related 
forms to an extraordinary degree. 

Aecording to a popular impression, the absence of a 
tail is eminently distinctive of man; but as those apes 
which come nearest to man are destitute of this orean, 
its disappearance does not especially concern us. Never¬ 
theless it may bo well to own tliat no explanation, as 
tar as I am aware, has ever been given of the loss of the 
tail by certain apes and man. Its loss, however, is not 
surprising, for it sometimes differs remarkably in length 
in species of the same genera: thus in some species 
of Jlacacus the tail is longer than,the whole body, con¬ 
sisting of twenty-four vertebrte; in others it consists of a 
scarcely visible stump, containing only throe or four 
vertebrte. In some kinds of baboons there are twenty- 
live, whilst in the mandrill there are ten very small 
stunted caudal vertebrte, or, aecording to Cuviei',"“ some- 
tinu's only five. This great diversity in the structure and 
length of the tail in animals belonging to the same genera, 
and following nearly the«saino habits of life, renders it 
probable that the tail is not of much importance to 
them ; and if so, we might have expected that it would 
sometimes have become more or less rudimentary, in 
accordance with w’hat we incessantly see with other struc¬ 
tures. The tail almost always tapers towards the end 
whether it be long or short; and this, I presume, re- 
’ suits from the atrophy, through disuse, of the terminal 
muscles together with their arteries and nerves, lead¬ 
ing to the atrophy of the terminal bones. With respect 


Mr. St. Geergo Mivnrt, ‘Proc. Zoolog. Soe.’ 18G.5, p. .'58:5. 
Dr. J. E. Giuy, ‘ Cat. Brit. Mils. ■ SkelBlon-s.’ Owen, ‘ Aimtoiiiy of 
Vertebrates,’ vol. ii. p. .>17. Isidore (ieoffroy, ‘Hist. Nut. (jdn.’ tom. 
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to the os coccyx, which in man and the higher apes 
manifestly* comists of the few basal and tapering seg¬ 
ments of an ordinary tail, I have heard it asked hgw 
could these have become completely embedded within 
the body; but there is no dilHculty in this respect, 
for in many monkeys the basal segments of the true 
tail are thus embedded. For instance, Mr. Murie in¬ 
forms me that in the skeleton of a not full-grown 
Maoaeus inorncUm, he counted nine or ten caudal ver¬ 
tebrae, which altogether were only 1'8 inch in length. 
Of tliose the three basal ones appeared to have been 
embedded; the remainder forming the free part of the 
tail, wiiicli was only one inch in length, and half an 
inch in diameter. Here, then, the throe embedded 
caudal vertebrae plairrly correspond with the four coal¬ 
esced vertebr® of the human os coccyx. • 

I have now endeavoured to shew that some of the 
most distinctive characters of man have in all proba¬ 
bility been acquired, either directly, or more commonly 
indirectly, through natural selection. We should bear 
in mind that modilications in structure or constitution, 
which are of no service to an organism in adapt¬ 
ing it to its habits of life, to the food which it con¬ 
sumes, or passively to the surrounding conditions, can¬ 
not have been thus acquired. We must not, however, 
be too confident in deciding what modifications are 9l‘ 
service to each being: we should remember how little 
we know about the U'-e of many parts, or what changes 
in the blood or tissues may serve to lit an organism for 
a new climate <5r some new kind of food. Nor must 
we forget the principle of correlation, by which, as 
Isidore Geoffrey has shewn in the case ^f man, many 
strange deviations of structure are tied together. Inde¬ 
pendently of correlation, a change in one part often leads 
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through tlie increased or decreased use of other parts, 
to otlier changes of a <|uite unexpected* nathre. It is 
also well to reflect on such facts, as the wonderful 
growth of galls on plants caused by the poison of an 
insect, and on the remarkable changes of colour in the 
plumage of paiTots when fed on certain fishes, or in¬ 
oculated with the poison of toads;for we can thus 
see that the fluids of the system, if altered for some 
special purpose, might induce other strange changes. 
We should especially bear in mind that modifications 
acquired and continually used during past ages for 
some useful puriKjso %\ould probably become flrndy 
fixed and might be long inherited. 

Thus a very large yet undefined extension may safely 
be given to the direct and indirect results of natural 
selection ; «.hut I now admit, after reading the essay by 
Xageli on plants, and the* remarks by various authors 
with respect to animals, more especially those recently 
made by Professor Jhoea, that in the earlier editions of 
my ‘ Origin of Species ’ I probably attributed to(} much 
to the action of natural selection or the survival of the 
fittest. I have altered the fifth edition of the Origin 
so as to confine my remarks to adaptive changes of 
stnicture. I had not formerly sufficiently considered 
the existence of many structures which appear to be, 
as far as we can judge, neither beneficial nor injurious; 
aiid this I believe to be one of the greatest oversights as 
yet detected in my work. I may be permitted to say 
as some excuse, that I had two distinct objects in view, 
firstly, to shew that species had not been separately 
created, and secondly, that natural selection had been 
the chief agent of change, though largely aided by the 


•“ ‘ The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ vol. 
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inhorited effects of habit, and slightly by the direct 

action of Ihe Surrounding conditions. Nevertheless I 
was not able to annul the influence of niy former 
belief, then widely prevalent, that each ftpccies had 
been purposely created; and this led to my tacitly 
assuming that eveiy detail of structure, excepting rudi¬ 
ments, was of some special, though unrecognised, ser¬ 
vice. Any one with this assumption in his mind would 
naturally extend the action of natural selection, either 
during past or present times, too far. Some of those 
who admit the principle of evolution, but reject natural 
selection, seem to forget, when criticising my book, that 
I had the above two objects in view; hence if I have 
erred in giving to najural selection great power, which 
I am far from admitting, or in having exaggerated its 
power, which is in itself probable, I have at^least, as I 
hope, done good service in aiding to overthrow the 
dogma of separate creations. 

That all organic beings, including man, present many 
modifications of structure which arc of no service to 
them at present, nor have been formerly, is, as I can 
now see, probable. We kno'v not nhat produces the 
numberless slight differences between the individuals of 
each species, for reversion only carries the problem a few 
steps backwards; but each peculiarity must hiy o had 
its own efiicient cause. If these causes, whatever they 
may be, were to act more uniformly and energetically 
during a lengthened period (and no reason can be 
assigned why this should not sometimes occur), the 
result would probably be not mere slight individual 
differences, but. well-marked, constant modifications. 
Modifications which are in no way beneficial cannot 
have been kept unifonn through natural selection, 
though any which were injurimis would have been thus 
eliminated. Uniformity of character would, however. 
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naturally follow from the assumed uniformity of the 
exciting causes, and likewise Ironi the •free* intercros¬ 
sing of many individuals. The same organism might 
acquire in tin's manner during successive periods suc- 
cessiA'o modifications, and these would be transmitted 
in a nearlv uniform state as long as the exciting causes 
remained the same and there was free intercrossing. 
With resjiect to the exciting causes we can only say, as 
w'hen speaking of so-called spontaneous variations, that 
they relate much more closely to the constitution of the 
varying organism, than to the nature of the conditions 
to which it has been subjected. 

Conclusion .—In this chapter wejiave seen that as man 
at the pi'esent day is liable, like e\cry other animal, to 
raultiform^individual differences or slight variations, so 
no doubt were the early progenitors ot man; the varia¬ 
tions being then as now induced by the same general 
causes, and governed by the same general and complex 
laws. As all animals tend to multiply beyond their 
means of subsistence, so it must have been with the 
progenitors of man; and^ this will inevitably have led 
to a struggle for existence and to natural selection. 
This latter process will have been greatly aided by 
the inljcrited effects of the increased use of parts; 
these two processes incessantly reacting on each other. 
It appears, also, as we shall herealter see, that various 
unimportant characters have been acquired by man 
through sexual selection. An unexplained residuum 
of change, perhaps a large one, must be left to the 
assumed uniform action of those unknown agencies, 
which occasionally induce strongly-marked and abrupt 
deviations of structure in our domestic productions. 

Judging from the habits of savages and of the greater 
number of the Quadruihana, primeval mbn, and even 
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the ape-like progenitors of maj, probably lived in 
.society. With*strictly social animals, natural .selection 
sometimes acts indirectly on the individual, through 
the preservation of variations which are beneficial only 
to tlie community. A community including a large 
number of well-endowed individuals increases in number 
and is victorious over other and less well-endowed com¬ 
munities ; although each separate member may gain no 
advantage over the otlier members of the same com¬ 
munity. With associated insects many remarkable 
structure®, which are of little or no service to the indi¬ 
vidual or its own offspring, such as the pollen-collecting 
apparatus, or the sting of the worker-bee, or the 
great jaws of soldier;ants, have been thus acquired. 
With the higher social animals, I am not aware that 
any structure lias been modified solely for tl*e good of 
the community, though some are of secondary service 
to it. For instance, the liorns of ruminants and the 
great canine teetii of baboons appear to have been 
acquired by the males as weapons for sexual strife, but 
they are used in defence of the herd or troop. In 
regard to certain mental faculties the case, as we shall 
see in the following chapter, is wholly different; for 
these faculties have been chiefly, or even exclusively, 
gained for the benefit of the community; the indi¬ 
viduals composing the community being at the same 
time indirectly benefited. «• 

It has often been objected to such views as the fore¬ 
going, that man is one of the most helpless and defence¬ 
less creatures in* the world; and that during his early 
and less well-developed condition he would have been 
still more helpless. The Duke of Argyll.., for instance, 
insists®* that “ the human frame has diverged from 


‘ Primeval Man,’ 1809, p. 06. 
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" the stnictiire of brutes, in the direction of greater 
“ physical helplessness 'and weakness, ''Tha'c is to say, 
“ it is a divergence which of all others it is most 
“ impossible to ascribe to mere natural selection.” IIo 
adduces the naked and unprotected state of the body, 
the absence of great teeth or claws for defence, the 
little strength of man, his small speed in running, and 
his slight power of smell, by which to discover food or 
to avoid danger. To these deficiencies there might 
have been ailded the still more serious loss of the j)Ower 
of quickly climbing trees, so as to escape from enemies. 
Seeing that the unclothed Fuegi<ins can exist under 
their wretched climate, the loss of hair would not 
have been a great injury to primeval man, if he inha¬ 
bited a warm country. When we compare defenceless 
man with..the apes, many of which are piovided with 
formidable canine teeth, we must remember that these 
in their fully-developed condition arc possessed by the 
males alone, being chiefiy used by tlu'm for fighting 
with their rivals; yet the females which are not thus 
provided, are able to survive. 

In regard to bodily size or strength, wo do not know' 
whether man is descended from some comparatively 
small species, like the chimpanzee, or from one as 
powerful as the gorilla; and, therefore, we cannot say 
whether man has become larger and stronger, or smaller 
wid weaker, in comparison with his progenitors. We 
should, however, bear in mind that an animal po.ssessing 
great size, strength, and ferocity, and which, like the 
gorilla, could defend itself from all enemies, would 
probably, though not necessarily, have’failed to become 
social; and this would most effectually have checked 
the acquirement by man of his higher mental quali¬ 
ties, such as sympathy and the love of his fellow- 
creatures. Hence it might have been an immense 
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arlvantage to man to have sprung from some com¬ 
paratively weak creature. * 

The slight corporeal strength of man, his little speed, 
his want ot natural weapons, &c., are more than coun¬ 
terbalanced, firstly by his intellectual powers, through 
which he has, wliilst still remaining in a barbarous state, 
formed for himself weapons, tools, &c., and secondly by 
his social qualities which lead him to give aid to his 
fellow-men and to receive it in return. No country 
in the world abounds in a greater degree with dan¬ 
gerous beasts than Southern Africa; no country pre¬ 
sents more fearful physical hardships than the Arctic 
regions; yet one of the puniest races, namely, the 
Bushmen, maintain themselves in Southern Africa, as 
do the dwarfed Esquimaux in the Arctic regions. The 
early progenitors of man were, no doubt, inferior in 
intellect, and probably in social disposition, to the 
lowest existing savages; but it is quite conceivable that 
they might have existed, or even flourished, if, whilst 
they gradually lost their brute-like powers, such as 
climbing trees, &c., they at the same time advanced 
in intellect. But granting thqt the progenitors of man 
were far more helpless and defenceless than any existing 
savages, if they had inhabited some warm continent 
or large island, such as Australia or New Guinea, or 
Borneo (the latter island being now tenanted by the 
orang), tliey would not have been exposed to any special 
danger. In an area as large as one of these islands, 
the competition between tribe and tribe would have 
been sutScient, under favourable conditions, to have 
raised man, through the survival of the fittest, combined 
with the inherited effects of habit, to his present high 
position in the organic scale. „ 
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CHAPTEPv Y. 

Os THE DeVELOTMIKT OF THE INTELLECTUAL AND MoilAL 

Faculties uuhino Primeval and Civilised Times. 

Tlie advancement of the intellectu.Tl powers through natural selec¬ 
tion— Importance of imitation — Social and moial faculties — 
Their development within the limits of the same tribe—Natural 
selection as afl'ectiim civilised nations—Evidence that civilised 
nations were once baibarons. 

The sulijects to be discussed in this chapter are of 
the highest interest, but are treated by me in a most 
imperfect* and fragmentary manner. Mr. Wallace, 
in an admirable paper before referred to,' argues that 
man after he had partially actpiired those intellectual 
and moral faculties which distinguish him from the 
lower animals, would have been but little liable to 
have had his bodily structure modified through natural 
selection or any other ^means. For man is enabled 
through his mental faculties “to keep with an un- 
“ changed body in harmony with the changing universe.” 
He has great power of adapting his habits to new 
conditions of life. He invents weapons, tools and 
•larious stratagems, by which he procures food and 
defends himself. When he migrates into a colder 
climate he uses clothes, builds sheds, and makes fires; 
and, by the aid of fire, cooks food otherwise indigestible. 
He aids his fellow-men in many ways, and anticipates 
future events. Even at a remote period ho practised 
some subdivigion of labour. 


‘ Antliropological Beview,’ May, 1804, p. clviii. 
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The lov^er auimals, on the other hand, must have * 
their bodily strncture modified in order to survive under 
greatly changed conditions. They must be rendered 
stronger, or acquire more effective teeth or claws, in 
order to defend themselves from new enemies; or they 
must be reduced in size so as to escape detection and 
danger. When they migrate into a colder climate they 
must become clothed with thicker fur, or have their 
constitutions altered. If they fail to be thus modified, 
they wiU cease to exist. 

The case, how'ever, is widely different, as Mr. Wal¬ 
lace has with justice insisted, in relation to the intel¬ 
lectual and moral faculties of man. These faculties are 
variable ; and we have every reason to believe that the 
variations tend to be inherited. Therefore, if they were 
formerly of high importance to primeval ni«n and to 
his ape-like progenitors, they v/ould have been per¬ 
fected or advanced through natural selection. Of the 
high importance of the intellectual familties there can 
be no doubt,. for mau mainly owes to them his pre¬ 
eminent position in the world. We can see that, in 
the rudest state of society, the individuals wdio were the 
most sagacious, who invented and used the best weapons 
or traps, and who were best able to defend themselves, 
would rear the greatest number of offspring. The tribes 
which included the largest number of men thus endowed 
would increase in number and supplant other tribes^ 
Numbers depend primarily on the means of subsistence, 
and this, partly on the physical nature of the country, 
but in a much liigher degree on the arts which are there 
practised. As i tribe increases and is victorious, it is 
often still further increased by the absorption of other 
tribes.* ^ The stature and strength of the men of a tribe 

* After a time the members or tribes whicli are absorbed tpto another 
tribe assume, as Mr. Maine remarks Ancient Law,’ 1861, p. 131), that 
they are the co-descendants of the same ancestors. 
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are likewise of some importance for its success, and 
these depend in part on the nature and amount of the 
food which can be obtained. In Euro 2 )o the men of the 
Bronze period were supplanted by a more powerful and, 
judging from their sword-handles, larger-handed race;® 
but tlieir success was probably due in a much higher 
degree to their superiority in the arts. 

All that we know about savages, or may infer from 
their traditions and from old monuments, the history 
of which is quite forgotten by the pi’esent inhabitants, 
sliew that from tlie remotest times successful tribes have, 
supidantcd other tribes. Relics of extinct or forgotten 
tribes have been discovered throughout the civilised 
regions of the eartli, on the wild plains of America, and 
on the isolated islands in the Pacific Ocean. At the 
present day civilised nations are every where supjilantmg 
barbai’ous nations, excepting uhere the climate oj)poscs 
a deadly barrier; and they succeed mainly, though not 
exclusively, through their arts, which are the jiroducts 
of the intellect. It is, therefore, highly jrrobablo that 
with mankind the intellectual faculties have been 
gradually perfected through natural selection ; and this 
conclusion is sullicient ior our purpose. Undoubtedly 
it would have been very interesting to have traced the 
develojnnent of each separate faculty from the state in 
which it exists in the lower animals to that iji which it 
exists in man; but neither my ability nor knowledge 
permit the attemjtt. 

It deserves notice that as soon as the progenitors of 
man became social (and this probably occurred at a 
very early period), the advancement of the intellectual 
faculties will have been aided and modified in an 
important manner, of which we see only traces in 


Morlot, ‘ Soc. Vaud. So. Nat.’ 1860, p. 294. 
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the low(*r animals, namely^ throuj^li the principle 
of imitation, ^together with .reason and experience. 
Apes are much given to imitation, as are the lowest 
savages; and the simple fact previously .referred to, 
that after a time no animal can be caught in the same 
place by the same sort of trap, shews that animals learn 
by experience, and imitate each others’ caution. Now, 
if some one man in a tribe, more sagacious than the 
others, invented a new snare or weapon, or other means 
of attack or defence, the plainest self-interest, without 
the assistance of much reasoning power, would prompt 
the other members to imitate him; and all would thus 
profit. The habitual practice of each new art must 
likewise in some slight degree strengthen the intellect. 
If the new inveution'werc an important one, the tribe 
would increase in number, spread, and supQjaut other 
tribes. In a tribe thus rendered more numerous there 
would alw&ys be a rather bettor chance of the birth of 
other superior and inventive members. If such men 
left children to inherit their mental superiority, the 
chance of the birth of still more ingenious members 
would be somewhat better, and in a very small tribe 
decidedly better. Even if they left no children, the 
tribe would still include their blood-relations; and it has 
been ascertained by agriculturists* that by preserving 
and breeding from the family of an animal,* which 
when slaughtered was found to be valuable, the desired, 
character has been obtained. 

Turning now to the social and moral faculties. In 
order that primeval men, or the ape-like progenitors 
of man, should have become social, they must have 


* I have given instances in my ‘Variation of Animals uiiilcr Domes¬ 
tication,’ vol. ii. p. 196. 
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nequired the same instinctive feelings which i-npel other 
animals to live in a body; and they ,no doubt exhi¬ 
bited the same general disposition. They would have 
felt uneasy whim se 2 )arated from their comrades, for 
whom they w'ould have felt some degree of love; they 
would have warned each other of danger, and liave 
given mutual aid in attack or defence. All this implies 
some degree of sympathy, fidelity, and courage. 8uch 
social qualities, the pai’amount importance of which 
o the lower animals is disputed by no one, were no 
doubt acquired by the progenitors of man in a similar 
manner, namely, through natural selection, aided by 
inherited habit. When two tribes of primeval man, 
living in the same country, came into competition, 
if tlie one tribe included (other circumstances being 
equal) a ^greater number of courageous, sympathetic, 
and faithful members, nho were always ready to warn 
each other of danger, to aid and defend each other, this 
tribe would without doubt succeed best and conquer the 
other. Lot it be borne in mind how all-imjiortant, in 
the never-ceasing wars of savages, fidelity and courage 
must be. The advantage which disciplined soldiers 
have over undisciplined ‘hordes follows chiefly from the 
confidence which each man feels in his comrades. 
Obedience, as Mr. llagehot has avcU shewn,® is of the 
highest value, for any form of government is better 
^.than none. Selfish and contentious people will not 
cohere, and without coherence nothing can be effected. 
A tribe possessing the above qualities in a high de¬ 
gree would spread and be victorious over other tribes; 
but in the course of time it would, judging from all 
past history, be in its turn overcome by some other 


* 8cea rcinniknble si rics ofnrticleg on riiysios and Politics m the 
‘ Fortnightly Itcvicw," Nov. 1807: April 1, IStiS; July 1, IStlO. 
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and still Aiore highly endowed tribe. Thus the social 
and moral'qualities would tend slowly to advance and 
bo diffused throughout the world. 

But it may be asked, how within the lifnits of the 
same tribe did a large number of members first become 
endowed with these social and moral qualities, and 
how was the standard of excellence raised? It is 
extremely doubtful wdiethor the offspring of the mon^ 
synqiathetic and benevolent parents, oi- of those which 
were tlio most faithful to their comrades, would bi^ 
reared in greater number than the children of selfish 
and tri'aclu'rous parents of the same tribe. He wlnj 
was ready to sacrifice his life, as many a savage has 
been, rather than betray his comrades, Avould often leave 
no offspring to inherit his noble nature. The bravest 
men, who were always willing to come to tl*e front in 
war, and who freely risked their lives for others, would 
on an average perish in larger number than other men. 
Therefore it seems scarcely possible (bearing in mind 
that we are not hero speaking of one tribe being vic¬ 
torious over another) that the number of men gifted 
with such virtues, or that the standard of their excel¬ 
lence, could be increased through natural selection, that 
is, by the survival of the fittest. 

Although the circumstances which lead to an increase 
in the number of men thus endowed within the same 
tribe are too complex to be clearly followed out, we cai^ 
trace some of the probable steps. In the first place, as 
the reasoning powers and foresight of the members 
became improved, each man would soon learn from 
experience that "if he aided his fellow-men, he would 
commonly receive aid in return. From this low motive 
he might acquire the habit of aiding his, fellows; and 
the habit of performing benevolent actions certainly 
strengthens the feeling of sympathy, which gives the 
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first impulse to benevolent actions. Ilabits^moreover, 
followed during many generations probably tend to be 
inherited. 

I3ut thele is another and ranch more powerful sti¬ 
mulus to the development of the social virtues, namely, 
the praise and the blame of our fellow-men. The love 
of approbatitm and the dread of infamy, as well as the 
bestowal of praise or blame, are ju-imarily due, as we 
have seen in the third chapter, to the instinct of sym- 
pathy; and this instinct no doubt was originally acquired, 
like all the other social instincts, through natural selec¬ 
tion. At how early a period the progenitors of man, in 
the course of tlieir development, bc'came capable of feel¬ 
ing and being impelled by the praise or blame of their 
fellow-creatures, u e cannot, of course, say. But it appears 
that evem dogs appreciate encouragement, praise, and 
blame. The rudest savages feel the sentiment of glory, 
as they clearly show by preserving the trophies of their 
prowess, by their habit of excessive boasting, and ev( n 
by the extreme care which they take of their personal 
appearance and decorations; for unless they regardeil 
the opinion of their cojnrades, such habits would be 
senseless. 

They certainly feel shame at the breach of some of 
their lesser rules; but how far they experience I'emorsc 
is doubtful. I was at first surprised that I could not re- 
•'collect any recorded instances of this feeling in savages; 
and Sir J. Lubbock® states that he know's of none. 
But if we banish from our minds all cases given in 
novels and plays and in death-bed confessions made 
to priests, I doubt whether many of "us have actually 
witnessed remorse; though we may have often seen 
shame and qontrition for smaller offences. Eemorso is 


‘ Origin of Ciriliiiation,’ 1870, p. 205. 
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a deeply hyiden feeling. It is incredible that a savage, 
who will sacrifice his life rather than betray liis tribe, 
or one who will deliver himself up as a prisoner rather 
than break his parole,’ would not feel remorse in his 
inmost soul, though he might conceal it, if he had failed 
in a duty which he held sacred. 

We may therefore conclude that primeval man, at a 
very remote period, would have been influenced by the 
praise and blame of his fellows. It is obvious, that the 
members of the same tribe would approve of conduct 
which appeared to them to be for the general good, and 
would reprobate that which appeared evil. To do good 
unto others—to do unto others as ye would they should 
do unto you,—is the J'oundation-stono of morality. It 
is, therefore, hardly possible to exaggerate the impor¬ 
tance during rude times of the love of praiSe and the 
dread of blame. A man who was not impelled by any 
deep, instinctive feeling, to sacrifice his life for the good 
of others, yet was roused to such actions by a sense 
of glory, would by his example excite the same wish 
for glory in other men, and would strengthen by exer¬ 
cise the noble feeling of adm'vation. He might thus 
do far more good to his tribe than by begetting offspring 
w’ith a tendency to inherit his own high character. 

With increased experience and reason, man p^ceives 
the more remote consequences of his actions, and the 
self-regarding virtues, such as temperance, chastity, &c.,^ 
which during early times are, as wo have before seen, 
utterly disregarded, come to be highly esteemed or even 
held sacred. I need not, however, repeat what I have 
said on this head in the third chapter. Ultimately a 
liighly complex sentiment, having its first origin in the 


’ Mr. Wnllnco gives oases in his ‘ Conbibutions to tho Theory of 
Notuiol Selection,’ 1870, p. 354. 
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social instincts, largely guided by tlie approbation of 
our fellow-iuen, ruled by reason, self-flitercst, and in 
later times by deep religious feelings, contirnicd by 
instruction and habit, all combined, constitute our moral 
sense or conscience. 

It must not be forgotten that although a high stand- 
ai’d of morality gives but a slight or no advantage to 
each individual man and bis children over the other 
•neu of the same tribe, yet that an advancement in the 
standard of morality and an increase in the number 
of well-endowed men uill certainly give an immense* 
advantage to one trilio over another. There can bo no 
doubt that a tribe including many members uho, from 
jiossessing in a high degree the spirit of patriotism, 
lidelity, obedience, courage, and sympathy, were always 
ready to ‘give aid to each other and to sacrifice them¬ 
selves for the commoii good, would bo victorious over 
most other tribes; and this would be natural seh^ction. 
At all times throughout the uorld tribes have suji- 
plauted otlier tribes; and as morality is one element 
in their success, the standard of morality and the num¬ 
ber of uell-endowcd mer will thus evorywhc're tend to 
rise and increase. 

It is, however, A'cry difficult to form any judgment why 
one pa,’’ticular tribe and not another has been succ(>ssful 
and has risen iu the scale of civilisation. Many savages 
^are in the same condition as when first discovered several 
centuries ago. As Mr. Bagehot has remarked, wo arc 
apt to look at progress as the normal rule in human 
society; but history refutes this. Tho ancients did not 
even entertain the idea ; nor do tho oriimtal nations at 
the present day. According to another high authority, 
Mr. Maine,® t“ the greatest part of mankind has never 

* ‘Ancient Law,’ ISGl, p. 22. For Mr. Bageliot’s remarks, ‘Fort- 
niglitly Review,’ April 1, 1808, p. 452. 
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“ shewn a!^ particle of desire that its civil institutions 
“ should be infproved.” Progress seems to depend on 
many concurrent favourable conditions, far too complex 
to be followed out. But it has ol'ten been remarked, that 
a cool climate from leading to industry and the various 
arts has been highly favourable, or oven indispensable 
for this end. The Esquimaux, pressed by hard necessity, 
have succeeded in many ingenious inventions, but their 
climate has been too severe for continued progresli 
Nomadic^ habits, whether over wide plains, or through 
the dense forests of the tropics, or along the shores of 
the sea, have in every case been highly detrimental. 
Whilst observing the barbarous inhabitants of Tierra 
del Euego, it struck; me that the possession of some 
property, a fixed abode, and the union of many families 
under a chief, were the indispensable reqflisites for 
civilisation. Such habits almost necessitate the culti¬ 
vation of the ground; and the first steps in cultivation 
would probably result, as I have elsewhere shewn,* from 
some such accident as the seeds of a fruit-tree falling 
on a heap of refuse and producing an unusually fine 
variety. The problem, how ov,"r, of the first advance of 
savages towards civilisation is at present much too diffi¬ 
cult to be solved. 


Natural Sehetion as affecting Civilised Nations .—In 
the last and present chapters 1 have considered thS* 
advancement of man from a former semi-human con¬ 
dition to his present state as a barbarian. But some 
remarks on the agency of natural selection on civilised 
nations may be here worth adding. This subject has 
been ably discussed by Mr. W. 11. Grreg,’® and previously 

“ ‘ Tlie Variation of Animals and Plants under Dofiiesticatlon,’ vol. i. 
p. 30t). 

‘ Fra-icr's Magazine,’ Sept. 18(!8, p. 3.53. This article seems to 
have struck many persons, and has given rise to two rcma^able essays 
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by Mr. Wallace and Mr. Galton." Most of n/y remarks 
are taken from these three authors. With saya^es, the 
weak in body or mind are soon eliminated; and those 
that survive commonly exhibit a vigorous state of 
health. We civilised men, on the other hand, do our 
utmost to cheek the i)rocess of elimination; we build 
asylums for the imbecile, the maimed, and the sick; we 
institute poor-laws; and our medical men exert their 
ip^most skill to save the life of every one to the last 
moment. There is reason to believe that vaccination 
has preserved thousands, wdio from a weak constitution ^ 
Avould formerly have succumbed to sniall-j)ox. Thus 
the weak members of civilised societies propagate their 
kind. Xo one who has attended to the breeding of 
domestic animals will doubt that this must be highly 
injurious K) the race of man. It is surprising how soon 
a nant of care, or care wrongly directed, leads to the 
degeneration of a domestic race; but excepting in the 
case of man himself, hardly any one is so ignorant as 
to allow' his worst animals to breed. 

The aid which wo feel impelled to give to the help¬ 
less is maiidy an ineid<intal result of the instinct of 
sympathy, which was originally acquired as part of 
the social instincts, but subsequently rendered, in the 
manncf previously indicated, more tender and more 
widely diffused. Kor could we check our sympathy, if 
*%o urged by hard reason, w'ithout deterioration in the 


anil a rejoinder in the ‘ Spi etator,’ Oct. 3rd and 17th 18C8. It has 
also been discu-sed in the ‘ Q .Tonrniil of Science,’ 18()9, p. 152, nnd by 
Sir. Lawson Tnit in tlie ‘ Duldin Q. Journal of IMedical Science,’ Feb. 
18C9, and by Mr. E. Hay Lankester in his ‘ Coiupnriitive Isingcvity,’ 
1870, p. 128. Similar views appeared previously in tlie ‘ Australasian,’ 
July 13, J8C7. (T have borrowed ideas from several of these writers. 

*• For Mr. Wallace, see • Anthropolog. Beview,’ as before cited. 
Mr Gallon in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’ Aug. 1865, p. 318: also his 
great work, ‘Heieditary Genius,’ 1870. 
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noblest pe^’t of our nature. 'J'he surgeon may harden 
himself whilst‘performing an operation, for ho Icnows 
that he is acting for the good of his patient; but if we 
were intentionally to neglect the weak and *lielpless, it 
could only be for a contingent benefit, with a certain 
and great present evil. Hence we must bear without 
complaining the undoubtedly bad efiects of the weak 
surviving and propagating their kind ; but there ai)pears 
to be at least one check in steady action, namely tl^ 
weaker and inferior members of society not marrying 
' so freely as the sound; and this check might be inde¬ 
finitely increased, though this is more to b<3 hoped for 
than expected, by the weak in body or mind refraining 
from maniage. , 

In all civilised countries man accumulates property 
and bequeaths it to his children. So that tlK) children 
in the same countiy do not by any means start fair in 
the race for success. But this is far from an unmixed 
evil; for without the accumulation of capital the arts 
could not progress; and it is (diietly through their power 
that the civilised races have extended, and are now 
everywhere extending, their range, so as to take the place 
of the low'er races. Nor does the moderate accumulation 
of wealth interfere with the process of selection. When 
a poor man becomes rich, his children enter tjades or 
professions in which there is struggle enough, so that 
the able in body and mind succeed best. The presenclf 
of a body of well-instructed men, who have not to 
labour for their daily bread, is importont to a degree 
which cannot bo over-estimated; as all high intellectual 
work is carried on by them, and on such work material 
progress of all kinds mainly depends, not to mention 
other and higher advantages. No doubt wealth when 
very great tends to convert men into useless drones, but 
their number is never large; and some degree of elimi- 
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nation here occurs, as we daily see rich men, \fho happen 
to be fools or profligate, squandering %iway all their 
wealth. 

Primogeniture with entailed estates is a more direct 
evil, though it may formerly have been a great advan¬ 
tage by the creation of a dominant class, and any 
government is better than anarcln^ The eldest sons, 
though they may be weak in body or mind, generally 
marry, whilst the younger sons, however superior in these 
respects, do not so generally marry. Nor can worthless 
eldest sons witii entailed estates squander their wealth. 
But here, as elsewhere, tlie relations of civilised life are 
so complex that some compensatory checks intervene. 
'I’he men who are rich through pymogeniture are able 
to select generation after generation the more beautiful 
and charming women; and these must generally be 
healthy in body and active in mind. The evil con- 
sequeiKies, such as they may be, of the continued pre¬ 
servation of the same lino of descent, without any 
selection, are checked by men of rank always wishing to 
increase their wealth and power; and this they cti'ect 
by marrying heiresses. ,But the daugliters of parents 
wlio liave produced single cliildren, are themselves, as 
j\Ir. Galton has shewn,'^ apt to be sterile; and thus 
noble tijmilies are continually cut off in the direct lino, 
and their wealth flows into some side channel; but 
*(infortunately this channel is not determined by supe¬ 
riority of any kind. 

Although civilisation thus checks in many ways the 
action of natural selection, it apparently favours, by 
means of improved food and the freedom from occa¬ 
sional hardships, the bettor develojnnent of the body. 
This may be .inferred irom civilised men having been 


■* ‘Hereditary Geniiia,’ 1870, ji 132-140. 
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Ibuiul, whci’ever compared, to bo physically stronger than 
sav.iges, TJieji appear also to h&vo equal powers of 
endurance, as has been pi-oved in many adventurous 
expeditious. Even the great luxury of the tich can be 
but little detrimental; for tlio expectation of life of our 
aristocracy, at all ages and of both sexes, is very little 
inferior to that of licalthy English lives in the lower 
classes.’^ 

We will now look to the intellectual faculties alone. 
If in each grade of society the members were divided 
into two equal bodies, the one including the intel¬ 
lectually superior and the other tlio inferior, tlicre can 
be little doubt that the former would succeed best in 
all occupations and rear a greater number of children. 
Even in the lowest walks of life, skill and ability must 
be of some advantage, though in many oacupations, 
owing to the great division of labour, a very small 
t)ne. Hence in civilised nations there nill be some 
tendency to an increase both in the number and in 
the standard of the intellectually able. Eut I do not 
wish to assert that this tendency may not be more than 
counterbalanced in other ways, as by the multiplication 
of the reckh.'ss and improvident; but even to such as 
these, ability must be some advantage. 

It has often been objected to views like the fore¬ 
going, tha^ the most eminent men who have ever lived 
have left no offspring to inherit their great intellect* 
Mr. Galton says,''* “I regret I am unable to solve the 
“ sim])le question whether, and how far, men and women 
“ who are prodigies of genius are infertile. I have, how- 
“ ever, shewn that men of eminence are by no means so.” 

See the fifth and sixth columns, compiled from good authorities, 
in the table given in Mr. E. B. Lankestor’s ‘ Comparative Longevity,’ 
1870, p. 115. • 

“ ‘ Hereditary Genius,’ 1870, p. 330. 
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Great lawgivers, the founders of beneficenjl religions, 
great philosophers and discoverers in science, aid the 
progress of mankind in a far higher degree hy their 
works than hy leaving a numerous progeny. In the 
cjiso of corporeal structures, it is the selection of 
the slightly hetter-endowed and the elimination of the 
slightly less well-endowed individuals, and not the pre¬ 
servation of strongly-marked and rare anomalies, that 
leads to the advancement of a species.'* So it will he 
with the intellectual faculties, namely from the some- 
nliat more able men in each grade of society succeeding 
rather better than the less able, and consequently in¬ 
creasing in number, if not otherwise prevented. When 
in any nation the standaid of intellect and the number 
of intellectual men have increased, we may expect from 
the law of the ileviation from an average, as shewn by 
Mr. Gallon, that prodigies of genius will appear some¬ 
what more frequently than before. 

In regard to the moral qualith's, .some elimination of 
the worst dispositions is always in progress even in the 
most civilised nations, ^lalefactors are executed, or 
imprisoned for long {leriod.s, so that they cannot freely 
transmit their bad qualities. 31elancholic and insane 
persons are confined, or commit suicide. Violent and 
quarrehsoine men often come to a bloody end. Ilestless 
men wVo will not follow any steady occupation—and 
•this relic of barbarism is a great check to civilisation"'— 
emigrate to newly-settled countries, where they prove 
useful pioneers. Intemperance is so highly destructive, 
that the expectation of life of the intem[)erate, at the 
age, for instance, of thirty, is only 13-8 years; whilst for 
the rural labourers of England at the same ago it is 

« 

” ‘Origin of SpceiiH’ (fifth edition, 186i)), p. 104. 

‘Hereditary Genius,’ 1870, p. 347. 
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40 59 ycai^.'" Profligate women bear few cliildron, and 
profligate nientrarely marry; both sufler from disease. 
In tbe breeding of domestic animals, the elimination of 
those individuals, though few in number, wViich are in 
any marked manner inferior, is by no means an unim- 
jiortant element towards success. This especially holds 
good with injurious characters which tend to reappear 
through reversion, such as blael<noss in sheep; and 
with maidcind some of the worst dispositions, which 
occasionally without any assignable cause make their 
appearance iii families, may perba])s be reversions to 
a savage state, from which we are not removed by very 
many generations. 'I’his view seems indeed recogniseil 
in the common expression that such men are the black 
sheep of the family. 

With civilised nations, as far as an advam-ed stand¬ 
ard of morality, and an increased number of fairly 
well-endowed men are concerned, natural selection ap¬ 
parently effects but little; though tbe fundamental 
social instincts were originally thus gained. But I 
have already said enough, whilst treating of the lower 
races, on the causes which lead to the ad\ancc of 
morality, namely, the approbation of our fellow-men— 
the strengthening of our sympathies by habit—example 
and imitation—reason—experience and even self-inte¬ 
rest—instruction during youth, and religious fee*lings. 

A most important obstacle in civilised countries to^ 
an increase in the number of men of a superior class has 
been strongly urged by Mr. Greg and Mr. Galton,’* 

E. Bay Lankester, 'Comparative Longevitj-,’ 1870, p. 115. The 
table of tlic intemperate is from Ncison’s ‘Vital Statisties.’ In regard 
to prolligary, see Dr. Farr, “ Influence of Marriage on Mortality,” ‘ Nat. 
Assoc, for the Promotion of Social Science,’ 18.58. „ 

'* ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ Sept. 1868, p. 353. ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ 
Aug. 1865, p. 318. The Eev. F. W. Farrar (‘ Fraser’s Mag.,’ Aug. 1870, 
p. 26-1) takes a diflereut view. 
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namely, the fact that tlie very poor and rofkless, who 
are otten degraded by vice, almost invariably marry 
early, whilst the earefiil and frugal, who arc generally 
otherwise ’tirtuoiis, marry late in lil'e, so that they inay 
be able to support tliemsolves and tlieir children in 
comfort. Those wlio marry early produce within a 
given period not only a greater luiniber of generations, 
but, as shewn by Dr. Duncan,'” they [woducc many move 
chddren. 'J’he ehildren, moreover, that are born by 
mothers during the prime of life are heavier and larger, 
and therefore j)rohably more vigoi-ous, than tlioso born 
at Other periods. Thus the reckless, degraded, and 
often vjcious members of society, tend to increase at a 
quicker rate than the provident and generally virtuous 
members. Or as Mr. Greg puts the c.ise: “The care- 
“ less, squalid, unaspiring Irishniiin multiplies like 
“rabbits: the frugal, foreseeing, self-respecting, am- 
“ bitious Scot, stern in his morality, spiritual in his 
“ faith, .sagacious and disciplined in his intelligence, 
“ pa.sscs his best years in struggle and in celibacy, 
“marries late, an 1 Ictives few holiind him. Given a 
“ laud originally peoplecj by a thousand iSaxons and a 
“ thousand Celts—and in a dozen generations five-sixths 
“of the population would be Celt.s, but live-sixths ot 
“the property, of the power, of the intellect, would 
“ belong to the one-sixth of Saxons that remained. 
^ lu the eternal ‘struggle for existence,’ it would be 
“the inferior and less fa\om'ed race that had prevailed 
“—and prevailed by virtue not of its good qualities 
“ but of its faults.” 

There are, however, .some checks to this downward 
tendency. We have seen that the intemperate sufier 

o “On the Ltws <if the Fcrtihly of VVV.iiu n," in 'TiniiMict. Jtouil 
Sue.’ EUinhurgli, vol. xxiv. j). 287. See, nluo, Mr. Caltoii, ‘Ilerelitni) 
G( imix,’ p. o52-B57, loi oUst-rvatioiin to the above effect. 
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from a liigh rate of mortality, and the extremely pro-' 
fligato leave fe^v offspring. The poorest classes crowd 
into towns, anil it has been proved by Dr. Stark from 
the statistics of ten years in Scotland,™ that»at all ages 
tlie death-rate is higher in towns thfm in rural district.s, 
“and during the first five years of life the town death- 
“ rate is almost exactly double that of the rural districts.” 
'As these rctui-ns include both the rich and the poor, no 
doubt more than double the number of births would be 
l eqm.site to keep np the number of the very poor inha¬ 
bitants in the towns, relatively to those in the country. 
With women, marriage at too early an age is highly 
injurious; for it has boon found in France that, *• twdee 
“ as many wives under twenty die in the year, as died out 
“ of tlic same number bf the unmarried.” Tlie mortality, 
also, of husbands under twenty is “ excessive^" high,”'-'' 
but what the cause of this may be seems doubtful. 
Lastly, if the men who prudently delay marrying until 
they can bring up their families in comfort, were to 
select, as they often do, women in the prime of life, the 
rate of increase in the better class would be only slightly 
lessened. 

It w'as established from an enormous body of statistics, 
taken during 1853, that the unmarried men throughout 
France, between the ages of twenty and eighty, die in a 
much larger proportion than the married: for iflstance, 
out of every lOUO unmarried men, between the ages of, 
twenty and thirty, 11‘3 annually died, whilst of the 
married only 0-5 died.™ A similar law was proved to 

‘ Tenth Annual Report of Births, Deaths, &c., in Scotland/ 1867, 
p. xxix. 

These quotations nro taken from our highest authority on such 
questions, namely. Dr. Furr, in his paper “ On dio Influence of Marriage 
on the Mortality of tliC French People,** read befoiq the Nat. Assoc, 
for the Bioinotiyu of Social Science, 1858. • 

Dr. Farr, ibid. The quotations given below are extracted from 
the sumo striking papei. 
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hold good, during the years 186.3 and 1804, with the 
entire population above tlie ago of twei^ty in Scotland : 
for instance, out of every 1000 unmarried men, between 
the ages of twenty and thirty, 14’07 annually died, 
whilst of the married only 7'24 died, that is less than 
half."^ Dr. Stark remarks on this, Bachelorhood is 
“more destiuctive to life than the most unwholesome 
“ trades, or than residimce in an unwholesome house or 
“ district where there has never been the most distant 
“ attem])t at sanitary improvement.” lie considers that 
the lessened mortality is the direct result of “ marriage, 
“ and the more regular domestic habits which attend that 
“state.” lie ailmits, however, that the intemperate, 
prolligate, and criminal cla.sses, whose duration of life 
is low, do not commonly marry; and it must like¬ 
wise be ijdmitted that men with a weak constitution, 
ill health, or any great intirmity in body or mind, will 
often not wish to marry, or will be rejected. Dr. Stark 
seems to have come to the conclusion that marriage in 
itself is a main cause of prolonged life, from tindiug 
that aged married men still have a considerable advan¬ 
tage in this lespect over the unmarric'd of the same 
advanced age ; but every one must have known instances 
of men, wh<; with w'eak health during youth did not 
marry, and yet have survived to old age, though 
remaining weak and therefore always with a lessened 
^chance of life. There is another remarkable cii-cum- 
stance which seems to support Dr. Stark’s conclusion, 
namely, that widows and widowers in IVance suft’er in 
comparison with the married a very heavy rate of mor¬ 
tality; but Dr. Farr attributes this to the poverty and 


” I have taken tlic mean of the quinquennial means, pivrn in *TIio 
Tenth Annual Iteport of Hirtlis, Diaths, Ac., in BeotlaniJ,’ 18(>7. Tlio 
quotation from Dr. Stark is copied from an article in the ‘15aily News,’ 
Oct. 17th, 1868, whicli Ur. Farr considers very carefully written. 
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evil habits consequent on the disruption of the family, 
and to grief. Qn the whole we may conclude with Dr. 
Farr that the lesser mortality of married than of unmar¬ 
ried men, which seems to be a general law, * is mainly 
“ due to the constant elimination of imperfect types, and 
“ to the skilful selection of tlie finest individuals out of 
“ each successive generation;” the selection relating only 
to the marriage state, and acting on all corporeal, in¬ 
tellectual, and moral qualities. We may, therefore, 
infer that sound and good men who out of pruilence 
remain for a time unmarried do not suffer a high rate 
of mortality. 

If the various checks specified in the two last para¬ 
graphs, and perhaps others as yet unknown, do not 
pi’cvent the reckless, tlio vicious and otherwise inferior 
members of society from increasing at a qui*ker rate 
than the better class of men, the nation will retro¬ 
grade, as has occurred too ofttm in thu history of the 
world. We must remember that progress is no invari¬ 
able rule. It is most difficult to say why one civilised 
nation rises, becomes more powerful, and spreads more 
w idely, than another; or why the same nation progi’esses 
•more at one time than at another. We can only say 
that it depends on an increase in the actual number of 
the population, on the number of the men endowed 
with high intellectual and moral faculties, as well as 
on their standard of excellence. Corporeal structure, 
except so far as vigour of hotly leads to vigour of mind, 
appears to have little influence. 

It has been urged by several writers that as high 
intellectual powers are advantageous to a nation, the 
old Greeks, who stood some grades higher in intellect 
than any race that has ever existed,^ ought to have 

See the ingenious and original .irguniout on this subject by Mr. 
Gallon, ‘ Hereditary Genius,’ p. 310-3-12. 
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risen, if the power of natural selection were real, still 
higher in the scale, increased in numb'jr, and stocked 
the whole of Enrope. Here we have the tacit assump¬ 
tion, so ofien made with respect to corporeal structures, 
that there is some innate tendency towards continued 
development in mind and body. But develo])ment of 
all kinds depends on many concurrent favourable cir¬ 
cumstances. Natural selection acts only in a tentative 
manner. Individuals and races may have acquired 
certain indisputable advantages, and yet have perished 
from failing in other charactoi’S. The Greeks may have 
retrograded fnau a want of coherence between the many 
small states, from the small size of their whole country, 
from the practice of slavery, or from extreme sensuality ; 
for they did not succumb until “they were enervated 
“ and coimpt to the very <-orc.”-'^ The western nations 
of Enrope, who now so immeasurably surj)ass their 
former savage -jirogonitors and stand at the summit of 
civilisation, owe little or none of their superiority to 
direct inheritance from the old Greeks; though they 
owe much to the written works of this wonderful peojde. 

Who can j)os!tivcly ,say why the Spanish nation, 
so dominant at one time, has berm distanced in the' 
race. The awaktming of the nations of Europe from 
the djp-k ages is a stdl more perplexing problem. At 
this early period, as Mr. Galton^'’ has remarked, almost 
all the men of a gentle nature, those given to medi¬ 
tation or culture of the mind, had no refuge except in 
the bosom of the Church which demanded celibacy ; 

“ Mr. Oreg, ‘ Fraser’s Mngazine,’ Stpt. 1868, p. 3.57. 

” ‘Hereditary Genius,’ 1870, p. 357-.359. The Kev. F. H. Farrar 
{‘ Fraser’s Mng.’, Aug. 1870, p. 2.57) advances arguments on the other 
side. Sir C. LfcU had already (‘PriiicijJes of Geology,’ vol. ii. 1868, 
p. 489) called attention, in a striking jiassage, to the evil influence of 
the Holy Inquisition in haring lowered, thiough selection, tho general 
standard of intelligence in Europe. 
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and tin’s could hardly fail to have had a deteriorating 
influence on e&ch successiv^e generation. During this 
same period the Holy Inquisition selected w^ih extreme 
care the freest and boldest men in order to burn or 
imprison theml In Spain alone some of the best men— 
those who doubted and questioned, and without doubting 
there can be no progress—were eliminated during three 
centuries at the rate of a thousand a year. The evil 
whieh the Catholic Church has thus efl'ected, though 
no doubt counterbalanced to a certain, perhaps large 
extent in other w.ays, is incalculable; nevertheless, 
Europe has progressed at an unparalleled rate. 

'I'lic remarkable succe.ss of the Engli.sh as colonists 
over other Eui’opean nations, which is well illustrated by 
comparing the progress of the Canadians of English and 
French extraction, has been ascribed to their “ daring 
“ and persistent energy; ” but who can say how the 
English gained their enei-gy. There' is apparently 
much truth in the belief that the wonderful progress 
of the United States, as well as the character of the 
people, are the results of natural selection; the more 
energetic, restless, and courageous men from all parts 
of Europe hai’ing emigrated during the last ten or 
twelve generations to that great country, and havingthere 
succeeded best.” Looking to the distant futune, I do 
not think that the Eev. Mr. Zincke hikes an exaggeratM 
view when he says “ All other series of events—as ‘ 
“ that which resulted in the culture of mind in Greece, 
“ and that which resulted in the empire of Rome—only 
“ appear to have purpose and value when viewed in 
“ connection with, or rather as subsidiary to .... the 
“ great stream of Anglo-Saxon emigration to the west.” 

” Mr. Gallon, ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,* August, 1865, p. 325. See 
also, ‘ Nature,’ “ On Darwiuigm and National Life,” Deo. 1869, p. 184. 

” * Last 'Winter in the United Stotes,’ 1868, p. 29. 

N 2 
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Obscure as is the problem of the advance of civilisation, 
we can at least see that a nation whicli pfodnced during 
a lengthened period the greatest number of highly intel¬ 
lectual, energetic, brave, patriotic, and benevolent men, 
would generally jirevail over less favoured nations. 

Natural selection follows from the stniggle for exist¬ 
ence; and this from a rapid rate of increase. It is 
impossible not bitterly to regret, but ulicther wisely 
is another question, the rate at whicli man tends to 
increase; for this leads in barbarous tribes to infan¬ 
ticide and many other evils, and in civilised nations to 
abject poverty, celibacy, and to the late marriages of 
the jirudent. Hut as man suifers from the same jibysical 
evils with the lower animal.s, ho li/is no right to expect 
an immunity from the evils consequent on the struggle 
for existclice. Had he not been subjected to natural 
selection, assuredly he would never have attained to 
the rank of manhood. When wo sec in many parts 
of the world enormous areas of the most fertile land 
peopled by a few wandering savages, but which are 
capable of supporting numerous happy homes, it might 
be argued that the struggle for existence had not been 
sufficiently severe to force man ui>wards to his highest 
standard. Judging from all that we know of man and 
the Ic^er animals; there has alw’ays been sufficient 
variability in the intellectual and moral faculties, for 
^'their steady advancement through natural selection. 
No doubt .such advancement demands many favourable 
concurrent circumstances; but it may well be doubted 
whether the most favourable would have sufficed, had 
not the rate of increase been rapid, and the consequent 
struggle for existence severe to an extreme degree. 

• 

On the evidence that all civilieed nations were once bar¬ 
barous .—As we have had to consider the steps by which 
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some semi-human creature has been gradually raised to 
the rank of man in his most perfect state, the present 
subject cannot be quite passed over. But it has been 
treated in so full and admirable a manner by Sir J. 
Lubbock,^ Mr. Tylor, Mr. McLennan, and others, that 
I need here give only the briefest summary of tlieir 
results. The arguments recently advanced by the 
Duke of Argyll ** and formerly by Archbishop Whately, 
in favour of the belief that man came into the world 
as a civilised being and that all savages have since 
undergone degradation, seem to me weak in comparison 
with those advanced on the other side. Many nations, 
no doubt, have fallen away in civilisation, and some 
may have lapsed into utter barbarism, though on this 
latter head I have not met with any evidence. The 
Fuegiaiis were probably compelled by other sonquering 
hordes to settle in their inhospitable country, and they 
may have become in consequence somewhat more 
degraded'; but it would be difficult to prove that they 
have fallen much below the Botocudos who inhabit the 
finest parts of Brazil. 

The evidence that all civilised nations are the der 
scendants of barbarians, consists, on the one side, of 
clear traces of their former low condition in still-existing 
customs, beliefs, language, &c.; anc^ on the other side, 
of proofs that savages are independently able to raise 
themselves a few steps in the scale of civilisation, and'" 
have actually thus risen. The evidence on the first 
head is extremely curious, but cannot be here given: 
I refer to such cases as that, for instance, of the art of 
enumeration, which, as Mr. Tylor clearly shews by the 
words still used in some places, originated in counting 


‘Oh the Origin of Civilisation,’ ‘Proo. Ethnological Soo.’ Nov. 
26.1867. 

» ‘ Primeval Man,' 1869. 
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the fingers, first of one liand and then of the other, 
and lastly of the toes. We have traces »of this in our 
own decimal system, and in the Homan numerals, which 
after reading to the number V., change into VI., &c., 
when the other hand no doubt was used. So again, 
“ when we speak of tliree-score and ten, we are count- 
“ ing by the vigesimal system, each score thus ideally 
“ made, standing for 20—for ‘ one man ’ as a Mexican 
“ or Oarib would pnt it.”^* According to a large and 
increasing school of philologists, every language bears 
the marks of its slow and gradual evolution. So it 
is with the art of writing, as letters are rudiments of 
pictorial re[)resentations. It is liardly possible to read 
3Ir. 3l‘Lennan’s work“ and not admit that almost all 
civilised nations still retain some traces of such mde 
habits as the forcible capture of wives. What ancient 
nation, as the same author asks, can be named that was 
originally monogamous? The primitive idea of justice, 
as shown by tlie law of battle and other customs of 
which traces still remain, was likewise most rude. Many 
existing superstitions are the remnants of former false 
religious beliefs. The highest form of religion — the 
grand idea of God hating sin and loving righteousness 
—was unknown during primeval times. 

Turning to the other kind of evidence: Sir J, Lub¬ 
bock has shewn that some savages have recently im¬ 
proved a little in some of their simpler arts. From the 

’Eoyal Institution of Great Britain,’ March 15, 1867. Also, 
‘ Kesearches into the Early History of Mankind,’ 1805. 

“ ‘Primitive Marnuge,’ 1865. See, likewise, an excellent article, 
evidently by the same author, in the ‘North British Review,* July, 
1869. Also, Mr. L. H. Morgan, “ A Conjectural Solution of the Origin 
of the Class. System of Relationship,” in ‘Proc. American Acail. of 
Sciences,’ vol. vfl. Feb. 1868. Prof. Schaaffhausen (‘Anthrojwlog. 
Review,’ Oct. 1869, p. 373) remarks on “the vestiges-(Shuman sacri- 
‘‘ flees found both in Homer and the Old Testament.” 
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extremely curious account which he gives of the weapons,* 
tools, and arts^ used or practiced by savages in various 
parts of the world, it cannot be doubted that these have 
nearly all been independent discoveries, excepting per¬ 
haps the art of making fire.^ The Australian boomerang 
is a good instance of one such independent discoveiy. 
The Tahitians when first visited had advanced in many 
respects beyond the inhabitants of most of the other 
I'olynesian islands. There are no just grounds for the 
belief that the high culture of the native Peruvians 
and Mexi(;ans was derived from any foreign source; 
many native plants wore there cultivated, and a few 
native animals domesticated. We should bear in mind 
tliat a wandering crew' from some semi-civilised land, 
if washed to the shores of America, would not, judging 
from the small influence of most missionaries^ have pro¬ 
duced any marked effect oa the natives, unless they had 
already become somewhat advanced. Looking to a very 
remote period in the history of the world, wo find, to 
use Sir J. Lubbock’s well-known terms, a paleolithic 
and neolithic periotl; and no one will pretend that the 
art of grinding rough Hint tools w'as a borrowed one. 
In all parts of Europe, as lar east as Greece, in Palestine, 
India, Japan, New Zealand, and Africa, including Egypt, 
flint tools have been discovered, in abundance; and of 
tl.eir use the existing inhabitants retain no iHtaditiou. 
There is also indirect evi4ence of their former use by th ‘4 
Ghincse and ancient Jews*. Hence there can hardly be a 
dcubtthat the inhabitants of these many countries, which 
include nearly the whole civilised world, were once in a 
barbarous condition. To believe that man was abori- 


Sir J. Lubboolf, ‘ Vroliislorio Times,’ 2u(l edit. 18C9, ebop. xv. im«l 
xvi. H passim. • 

** Dr. b'. Muller lias luado some good remarks to tliis effect in the 
*Uui»o dor Novura ; Antbropolog. Tlicil,' Abtheil. iii. 1808, s. 127. 
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ginally civilised and then suffered utter degradation in 
so many regions, is to take a pitiably low view of 
human nature. It is apparently a timer and more 
cheerful vitw that progress has been much more general 
than retrogression; that man has risen, though by slow 
and interrupted steps, from a lowly’ condition to the 
highest standard as yet attained by him in knowledge, 
morals, and religion. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

* 

0^ THE Affinities and Genealogy of Man. 

Position of man in the animal series — The natural system genea¬ 
logical— Adajitive eharactors of slight value—Various small 
j:oints of resemblance between man anil the Quailiumana — 
Kank of man in the natural system — Birtlijilace and antiquity 
of man — Absence of fossil connecting-links — Lo« er stages in 
the genealogy of man, as inferred, fimtly from his affinities and 
secondly fiom his structure — Early androgynous condition of 
the Vcitebrata — Conclusion. 

• 

Even if it be granted that the difference between man 
and liis nearest allies is as groat in corporeal stfuotiire as- 
sonie naturalists maintain, and although we mjist grant 
that the difference between them is immense in mental 
power, yet the facts given in the previous chajiters 
declare, as it appears to me, in the plainest manner, 
that man is descended from some lower form, notwith¬ 
standing that connecting-links have not hitherto been 
discovered. 

Man is liable to numerous, slight, and diversified 
variations, which are induced by the same general 
causes, are governed and transmitted in accordance 
with the same general laws, as in the lower animals. 
Man tends to multiply at so rapid a rale that his ofl- 
spring are necessarily exposed to a struggle for existence, 
and consequently to natural selection. He has given 
rise -to many races, some of which are so difl'erent that 
they have often been ranked by naturalists as distinct 
species. Ilis body is constructed on ^he.same homo- 
logical plan as that of other mammats, independently 
of the uses to which the several parts may be put. He 
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passes through the same phases of embryological de¬ 
velopment. He retains many rudimentary and useless 
structures, which no doubt were once serviceable. Clia- 
racters occasionally make their re-appearance in him, 
which we have every reason to believe were possessed by 
his early progenitors. If the origin of man had been 
wholly diflerent from that of all other animals, these 
various appearances would be mere empty deceptions; 
but such an admission is incredible. These appearances, 
on the other hand, are intelligible, at least to a large 
extent, if man is the co-descendant with other mammals 
of some unknown and lower form. 

Some naturalists, from being dee})ly impressed with 
the mental and S 2 )iritual powers of man, have divided the 
whole organic world into three kingdoms, the Human, 
,the Anintal, and the Vegetable, thus giving to man a 
separate kingdom.* Spiritual powers cannot be com¬ 
pared or clas-sed by tiie naturalist; but he may endea¬ 
vour to shew, as 1 have done, that tlie mental faculties 
of man and the lower animals do not differ in kind, 
although immensely in degree. A difference in degree, 
however great, docs no^ justify us in placing mau in a 
distinct kingdom, as will perhaps be best illustrated 
by comparing the mental powers of two insects, namely, 
a coccus or scale-insect and an ant, which undoubt¬ 
edly belong to the same class. The difference is here 
greater, though of a somewhat different kind, than 
that between man and the highest mammal. The 
lemale coccms, whilst young, attaches itself by its pro¬ 
boscis to a plant; sucks the sap but never moves again; 
is fertilised and lays eggs; and this is its whole history. 
On the other hand, to describe the habits and mental 

• Isidore Geoteoy St.-UMaire gives a detailed account of tho position 
assigned to man by various naturalists in their classificiitioiut; ‘ Hist. 
Nat. Gdn.’ tom. ii. 1859, p. 170-189. 
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powers of a female ant, would require, as Pierre Huber 
has shewn, a large volume; I may, however, briefly 
specify a few points. Ants communicate information 
to each other, and several unite for the s'lime work, 
or games of play; They recognise their fellow-ants 
after months of absence. They buihl great edifices, 
keep them clean, close the doors in the evening, and 
post sentries. Tiiey make loads, and even tunnels 
under rivers. They collect food for the community, 
and when an object, too large for entrance, is brought 
to the nest, ‘ they enlarge the door, and afterwards 
build it up again.'-* They go out to battle in regular 
bands, and freely sacrifice their lives for the common 
weal. They emigrate in accordance with a precon¬ 
certed plan. They capture slaves. They keep Aphides 
as milch-cows. They move the eggs of their aphideSj_ 
as well as their own eggs and cocoons, into warm parts 
of the nest, in order that they may be quickly hatched; 
and endless similar facts could be given. On the 
whole, the difference in mental jiower between an ant 
and a coccus is immense; yet no one has ever dreamed 
of placing them in distinct classes, much less in distinct 
kingdoms. No doubt this interval is bridged over by 
the intermediate mental powers of many other insects; 
and this is not the case with man and the higher apes. 
But we have every reason to believe that breaks in the 
series are simply the result of many forms having be-, 
come extinct. 

Professor Owen, relying chiefly on the structure of 
the brain, has divided the mammalian series into four 
sub-classes. One of these he devotes to man; in another 
he places both the marsupials and the monotremata; 
so that he makes' man as distinct from all other mam- 

* See the very interesting article, “ L’lnstinct chez lea Insecles,” by 
SI. George Poucliet, ‘ lievuo des Deux Mundes,’ I'eb. 1870, p. 682. 
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mals as are these two latter groups conjoined. This 
view has not been accepted, as far as 5 am aware, by 
any naturalist capable of forming an independent judg¬ 
ment, and therefore need not here be further con¬ 
sidered. 

We can understand why a classification fouhded on 
any single character or organ—even an organ so won¬ 
derfully complex and important as the brain—or on the 
high d(‘velopraent of the mental faculties, is almost sure 
to prove unsatisfactory. This principle has indeed been 
tried with hymonopterous insects; but when thus classed 
by their habits or instincts, the arrangement proved 
thorougldy artificial.® Classifications may, ot course, be 
based on any character whatever,, as on size, colour, or 
the clement inhabited; but naturalists have long felt a 
.profound Conviction that there is a natural system. This 
system, it is now generally admitted, must be, as lar 
as possible, gonealegical in arrangement,—that is, the 
co-descendants of the same form must be k(>pt togetlier 
in one group, separate from the co-de.scendants of any 
other form; hut if the j)arent-forms are related, so uill 
be their descendants, and the two groups togetlier will 
form a larger group. The amount of difference between 
the several groups—that is the amount of modification 
which ^ach has undergone—will be expressed by such 
terms as genera, families, orders, and classes. As we 
-have no record of the lines of descent, these lines can 
be discovered only by observing the degrees of re¬ 
semblance between the beings which are to be cla-ssed. 
For this object numerous points of resemblance are of 
much more importance than the amount of similarity 
or dissimilarity in a few points. If two languages 
were found tf) resemble each other in a multituile of 


Westwood, ‘ Modem Class, of Insects,’ ^ol. ii 1810, p. 87. 
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words and points of construction, they would be uni¬ 
versally recofTnised as having sprung from a common 
source, notwithstanding that they differed greatly in 
some few words or points of construction. 'But with 
organic beings the points of resemblance must not con¬ 
sist of adaptations to similar habits of life: two animals 
may, for instance, have had their whole frames modified 
for living in the water, and yet they will not be brought 
any nearer to each other in the natural system. Hence 
we can see how it is that resemblances in unimportant 
structures, in useless and rudimentary organs, and in 
parts not as yet fully developed or fiiuctionallv active, 
are by far the most serviceable for classification; for 
they can hardly be due to adaptations within a late 
period: and thus they reveal the old lines of descent 
or of true affinity. * 

We can further see why a great amount of modifi¬ 
cation in some one character ought not to lead us to 
separate widely any two organisms. A part which 
already differs much from the same part in other allied 
forms has already, according to the theory of evolution, 
varied much; consequently it would (as long as the 
organism remained exposed to the same exciting con¬ 
ditions) be liable to further variations of the same kind; 
and th(>se, if beneficial, would be preserved, and thus 
continually augmented. In many cases the coiftinued 
development of a part, for instance, of the beak of a 
bird, or of the teeth of a mammal, would not be advan¬ 
tageous to the species for gaining its food, or for any 
other object; but with man we can see no definite limit, 
as far as advantage is concerned, to the continued de¬ 
velopment of the brain and mental faculties. Therefore 
in determining the position of man in the natural or 
genealogical system, the extreme development of his 
brain ought not to outweigh a multitude of resem- 
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blances in other less important or quite Unimportant 
points. 0 

The greater number of naturalists who have taken 
into consideration the whole stnicture of man, including 
his mental faculties, have followed Blumenbach and 
Cuvier, and have jilaccd man in a jjeparate Order, under 
the title of the Bimana, and therefore on an equality 
with the Orders of the Qiiadrumana, Carnivora, &e. 
Kecently many of our best naturalists have recurred to 
the view first propounded by Linnaeus, so remarkable for 
his sagacity, and have placed man in the same Order 
with the (Qiiadrumana, under the title of the Primates. 
The justice of tin's conclusion will be admitted if, in 
the first place, we liear in mind the remarks just 
made on the comparatively small importance for classi- 
jeation of the great development of the brain in man ; 
bearing, also, in mind that the strongly-marked differ¬ 
ences between the skulls of man and the Qiiadrumana 
(lately insi.'-ted upon by Bisclioff, Aeby, and others) 
apparently follow from their difl'erently developed brains. 
In the second place, we must remember that nearly all 
the other and more important differences between man 
and the Qiiadrumana are manifestly adaptive in their 
nature, and relate chiefly to the erect position of man; 
such as the structure of his hand, foot, and pelvis, the; 
curvature of his spine, and the position of his head. 
The family of seals offers a good illustration of the 
small importance of adaptive characters forclassifiiuition. 
These animals differ from all other Carnivora in tho 
form of their bodies and in the structure of their limbs, 
far more than does man from the higher apes; yet in 
every system, from that of Cuvier to the most recent 
one by Mr. Flower,‘ seals are ranked as a mere family 


* ‘ Proc. Zoolog. Soc.’ 1869, p. 4. 
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in the Ordef of the Carnivora. If man had not been 
his own classifier, he would never have thought of 
founding a separate onder for his own reception. 

It would be beyond my limits, and quite bbyond my 
knowledge, even to name the innumerable points of 
structure in which mm agi'ees with the otlier Primates. 
Our great anatomist ffiud philosopher. Prof. Huxley, has 
fully discussed thfe subject,* and has come to the con¬ 
clusion that man in all parts of his organisation differs 
less from the higher apes, than these do from the lower 
members of the same grorlp. Consequently there “ is 
“ no justification for placing man in a distinct order.” 

In an early part of tliis volume 1 brought forward 
various facts, showing how closely man agrees in con¬ 
stitution with the higher mammals; and this agreement, 
no doubt, depends on oui' close similarity i» minute, 
structure and chemical composition. 1 gave, as 
instances, our liability to the same diseases, and to the 
attacks of allied parasites; our tastes in common for the 
same stimulants, and tlie similar effects thus produced, 
as well as by various drugs; and other such facts. 

As small unimportant points of resemblance between 
man and the higher apes are not commonly noticed in 
systematic works, and as, when numerous, they clearly 
reveal our relationship, I will specify a few such points. 
The relative position of the features is manifesfly the 
same in man and the Quadrumana; and the various 
emotions are displayed by nearly similar movements of 
the muscles and skin, chiefly alx)ve the eyebrows and 
round the mouth. Some few expressions are, indeed, 
almost the same, as in the weeping of certain kinds of 
monkeys, and in the laughing noise made by others, 
during which the comers of the mouth are drawn back- 


• ‘ Evidence as to Han's Place in Nature,’ 1863, p. 70, et passim. 
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wards, and the lower eyelids wrinkled. Tlie external 
ears are curiously alike. In man the nose is much 
more prominent tlian in most monkeys; but wo may 
trace the'’commencement of an aquiline curvature in 
the nose of the Hoolock Gibbon; and this in the Sem- 
mpUhecus nasica is carried to a ridiculous extreme. 

The faces of many monkeys are ornamented witli 
beards, n hiskers, or moustaches. The hair on the liead 
grows to a great length in some • species of Semiio- 
pithecus;* and in the Bonnet monkey, (Macaeus 
radiatus) it radiates from a^ floint on the erdwn, with a 
])arting down the middle, as in man. 'It is commonly 
said that the forehead gives to man histfidble and intel¬ 
lectual appearance; but the thick hair on the head of 
the Bonnet monkey terminates' abruptly downwards, 
and is simceeded by such short and fine hair, or down, 
that at a little distance the forehead, with the exception 
of the eyebrows, appeal's quite naked. It has been 
erroneously asserted that eyebrows are not present in 
any monkey. In the species just named the degree of 
nakedness of the forehead differs in different individuals; 
and Eschrieht states" that in our children the limit 
between the hairy scalp and the naked forehead is 
sometimes not well defined; so that hero wo seem to 
have a trifling case of reversion to a progenitor, in whom 
the forehead had not as yet become quite naked. 

It is well known that the hair on our arms tends to 
converge from above and below to a point at the elbon. 
This curious arrangement, so. unlike that in most of the 
lower mammals, is common to the gorilla, ehimpanzee, 
orang, some species of Hylobates, and even to some few 
American monkeys. But in Ihjlohatea agilis the hair 

• Ifdd. GeoffrSy, ‘Hist. Nat. Gen.’ bjtn. ii. 1859, p. 217. 

’ “ Uebcr die Kichtung dor Haare,” ic., Muller’s ‘ Archiv fiir Anat. 
und Phys.’ 1837, s. 51. , 
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on the fore-arm is directed downwards or towards the 
wrist in the ordinary manner; and in H. lar it is nearly 
erect, with only a vfry slight forward inclination; so 
that in this latter species it is in a transiti6Bal state. 
It can hardly be doubted that with most mammals the 
thickness of the hair and its direction on the back is 
adapted to throw off the raineven the transverse hairs 
on the fore-legs of a 4i0g niay serve for this end when he 
is coiled up^asleeprf Mr. W^lace remarks that the con¬ 
vergence ef,,fite hair ti^^^ajlds the elbow on tlie arms 
of the or|B^ (.^vfeose nabihshe has so carefully studied) 
serves to thr^ off the rain, when, as is the custom 
of this animallt the arms are bent, with the hands 
clasped round a branch or over its own head. We, 
should, however, bear’in mind that the attitude of an 
animal may perhajis be in part determinet^ by the^ 
direction of the hair; and not the direction of the hair 
by the attitude. If tlie above explanation is correct in 
the case of the orang, the hair on our fore-arms offers a 
curious record of our former state; for no one supposes 
that it is now of any use in throwing off tlie rain, nor in 
our present erect condition is it properly directed for this 
purpose. 

It would, however, be rash to trust too much to the 
principle of adaptation in regard to the direction of the 
hair in man or his early progenitors; for it is impossible 
to study the figures given by Eschricht of the arrange¬ 
ment of the hair on the human foetus (this being the ’ 
same as in the adult) and not agree with this excellent 
observer that other and more complex causes have 
intervened. The points of convergence seem to stand 
in some relation to those points in the embryo which 
are last closed in during development. There appears, 
also, to exist some relation between th6 arrangement 

VOL. I. * o 
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of the hair on the limbs, anil the course of the medullary 
arteries.® , 

It must not be supposed that the resemblances be¬ 
tween mah and certain apes in the above and many 
other points—such as in having a naked forehead, 
long tresses on tite head, &c.—are all necessarily the 
result of unbroken inheritance from a common pro¬ 
genitor thus characterised, or of subsequent reversion. 
Many of these resemblances are more probably due 
to analogous variation, which follows, ^ I have else¬ 
where attempted to shew,® from co-desceri'de^ Qrganisms 
having a similar constitution and having hfe^n acted 
on by similar causes inducing variability. ^With re¬ 
spect to the similar direction of the hair on the fore¬ 
arms of man and certain monkeys, as this character is 
^common to almost all the anthiopoinorphous apes, it 
may probably be attributed to inheritance; but not 
certainly so, as some very distinct American mouki'ys 
are thus characterised. 4’he same remark is applicable 
to the tailless condition of man; for the tail is absent 
in all the anthrojKmiorphous apes. Nevertlieless this 
character cannot with certainty lie attributed to inheri¬ 
tance, as the tail, though not absent, is rudimentary 
in several other Old World and in some New World 
species, and is quite absent in several sjiccios belonging 
to the allied group of Lemurs. 

Although, as we have now seen, man has no just right 
to form a separate Order for his own reception, he may 


• On thn hair in Hylobntes, see • Nat. Hist, of Mammals,’ liy C. L. 

Martin, 1841, p. 415. Also. Isid. Xleoffroy on the American monkeys 
and other kinds, ‘Hist. Nat. Gen.’ vol. ii. 185!), p. 210, 213. Esch- 
richt, ibid, s. 46, S.!, 01. Owen, ‘ Anat. of Vertebmtes,’ vol. iii. p. 019. 
Wallace, ‘ Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection,’ 1870, p. 
344. • • 

* ‘Origin of-Species,’ 6th edit. 1869, p. 194. ‘The Variation of 
Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ vol. ii. 1808, p. 348. 
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perhaps claim a distinct Sub-order or Family. Prof. 
Huxley, in his* last ^work,*® divides the Primates into 
three Sub-orders j namely, the Anthropidte^with man 
alone, the Simiad® including monkeys of all kinds, and 
the Lemuridffi jvith the diversified genera of lemurs. As 
far ns differences in certain important points of structure 
are concerned, man may no doubt rightly claim the 
rank of a Sub-order; and this rank is too low, if we look 
chiefly to his mental faculties. Nevertheless, under a 
•genealogical of view it appeai-s that this rank is 

too higb, |^ that man ought to form merely a Family, 
or poss!|il^ even only a Sub-family. If we imagine 
three lin^ of descent proceeding from a common source, 
it is quite conceivable that two of them might after 
the lapse of ages be so slightly changed as still to 
remaitt as species of the same genus; whilst ^he third- 
line might become so go’atly modified as to deserve 
to rank as a distinct Sub-family, Family, or even 
Order. But in this case it is almost certain that 
tlie third lino would still retain through inheritance 
numerous small points of resemblance with the other 
two lines. Here then would occur the difficulty, at 
pie.seut insohible, how much weight wo ought to assign 
in our classificatious to strongly-marked differences in 
some few' points,—that is to the amount of modigeation 
undergone; and how much to close resemblance in 
numerous unimportant points, as indicating the lines of 
descent or genealogy. The former alternatfve is the 
most obvious, and perhaps the safest, though the latter 
appears the most correct as giving a truly natural 
classification. 

To form a judgment on this head, with reference 
to man we must glance at the* classification of the 


‘ An Introduction to the Classification of Animals,' 1869, p. 99. 
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Simiaclse. This family is divided by almost all natura¬ 
lists into the Catarhine gi’oup, or Old World monkeys, 
all of which are characterised (as their name expresses) 
by the peculiar structure of their nostrils and by having 
four premolars in each jaw; and into the Platyrhine 
group or New World monkeys (including two very 
distinct sub-groups), all of which arc chaiacterised by 
differently-constructed nostrils and by having six pre¬ 
molars in each jaw. Some other small differences might 
be mentioned. Now man unquestionably belongs in 
his dentition, in the structure of his nostrils, and some 
other respects, to the Catarhine or Old World division ; 
nor does he resemble the I’lutyrhincs more closely than 
the Catarhines in any characters, excepting in a few 
of not much importance and apparently of an adaptive 
jpature. •Therefore it would be against all probability 
to suppose that some ancient New World species had 
varietl, and had thus produced a man-like creature with 
all the distinctive characters proper to the Old World 
division; losing at the same time all its own distinctive 
characters. There can consequently hardly bo a doubt 
that man js an offshoot frym the Old World Simian stem; 
and that under a genealogical point of view, he must 
be classed with the Catarhine division.'* 

The anthropomorphous apes, namely the gorilla, 
chimpanzee, orang, and hylobates, are separated as a 
distinct sub-group from the other Old World monkeys 
by most naturalists. I am aware that Gratiolet, relying 
on the structure of the brain, does not admit the exist- 


’• Tljie is nearly the same classification as tliat provisionally adopted 
by Mr. St. George Mivart (‘ Transact. Pliiloaopli. 8oc.’ 1807, p. 300), 
who, after scpajnting the T^emtirida), divides the remainder of the 
Primates into the Hominidai, the Bimiadie answering to the Catarhines, 
the CehidiB, and the Hapaliihe,—^these two latter groups answering to 
the Platjrliinos. 
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ence of this sub-group, and no doubt it is a broken 
one; thus the ‘orang, as Mr. St. G. Mivart remarks,’* 
“ is one of thfe most peculiar and aberrant ^ptrms to be 
“ found in the Qrder.” The remaining, non-anthropo- 
morphous. Old World monkeys, are again divided by 
some naturalists into two or three smaller sub-groups; 
the genus Semnopithecus, with its peculiar sacculated 
stomach, being the type of one such sub-group. But 
it appears from M. Gandry’s wonderful discoveries in 
Attica, tha^ during the Miocene period a form existed 
there, which connected Semnopithecus and Macacus: 
and this probably illustrates the manner in which the 
other and higher groups were once blended together. 

If the anthropomoyihous apes be admitted to form 
a natural sub-group, then as man agrees with them, 
not only in all those characters which he po^esses iiF 
common with the whole Catarhine group, but in other 
peculiar characters, such as the absence of a tail and 
of callosities and in general appearance, we may infer 
that some ancient member of tlie anthropomorphous 
sub-group gave birth to man. It is not probable 
that a member of one of the •other lower sub-groups 
should, through the lavv of analogous variation, have 
given rise to a man-like creature, resembling the higher 
anthropomorphous apes in so many respects* No 
doubt man, in comparison with most of his allies, has 
undergone an extraordinai^ amount of modification, 
chiefly in consequence of his greatly developed brain 
and erect position; nevertheless we should bear in 
mind that he “ is but one of several exceptional forms 
“of Primates.’”* 

Every naturalist, who believes in the principle of 

*’ ‘ Transact. Zoolog. Soc.’ vol. vi. 1867, p. 2T4, 

** Mr. St. G. Mirart, * Transact. Phil. Sue.’ 1867, p. 410. 
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CTolution, will grant that the two main divisions of the 
Simiadaj, namely the Catarhine and Platyrhine mon¬ 
keys, with their snb-groups, have all proceeded J'rom 
some one extremely ancient ])rogenitor. The early 
descendants of this progenitor, hefoie they had diverged 
to any considerable extent from each other, would still 
have formed a single natural gi-oup; but some of the 
species or incipient genera would have already begun 
to indicate by their diverging characters tlie future 
distinctive marks of the Catarhine and PlatyPhine divi¬ 
sions. Hence the members of this supposed ancient 
group would not have been so uniform in their dentition 
or in tl e structure of their nostrils, as arc tlie existing 
Catarhine monkeys in one way ipid the Platyrhiues in 
another way, but would hav'c resembled in this respeet 
■dhe allied Lemuridm which difler greatly from each 
other in the foim of their muzzles,'^ and to an extra¬ 
ordinary' degree in their dentition. 

The Catarhine and Platyrhine monkeys agree in 
a multitude of ciiaiMcters, as is shewn by their iinques- 
tionabh' belonging to one and the same Order. The 
many chanicters whicU they posse^s in common can 
hardly have been independently acquired by so many 
distinct species; so that these characters must have 
been inherited. But an ancient form which jmssessed 
many characters common to the Catarhine and Platy- 
rhine monkeys, and others fh an intermediate condition, 
and some few perhaps distinct from those now present 
in either group, would undoubtedly have been ranked, 
if seen by a naturalist, as an ape or monkey. And as* 
man under a genealogical point of view belongs to the 
Catarhine or Old World stock, we must conclude, how- 


Messrs. Muric and on the Lemuroidea, ‘Transact. Zoolog. 

—. > nrail H IPl .5, 
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ever much the conclusion may revolt our pride, that 
our early progenitors, would have been properly thus 
designated.’^ tBut wa must not fall into the error of 
supposing that the early progenitor of the whole Simian 
stock, including man, U'os identical with, or even closely 
resembled, any existing ape or monkey. 


On the Birthplace and Antiquity of Man .—We 
naturally led to enquire where was tlie birthplace of 
man at that stage of descent when our progenitors 
diverged from tlie Catarhine stock. The fact that 
they belonged to this stock clearly shews that they 
inhabited the Old World; but not Australia nor any 
oceanic island, as we may infer from the laws of geogra¬ 
phical distribution. In each great region of the uoidd 
the living mammals are closely related to the extinut. 
species of the same region. It is therefore prol)able 
that Africa was formerly inhabited by extinct apes 
closely allied to the gorilla and chimpanzee; and as 
these two spc^cies are now man’s neare.st allies, it is 
somc»\hat more probable that our early progenitors 
lived on the Afiican continent than elsewhere. But 
it is useless to speculate on this subject, for an ape 
nearly as large as a man, namely the Dryopithecus 
of Lartet, which was closely allied to the anthropo¬ 
morphous Hylobates, existed in Europe during the 
Upper Miocene period; and since so remote a period 
the earth has certainly undergone many great revo¬ 
lutions, and there has been ample time for migration 
on the largest scale.' 


'• Hackol hns come tt» this samo conclusion. See ‘ Ueber die Ent- 
stchnng dca Menacliengesolilechts,’ in Virchow’s ‘ Siyninluns. gemein. 
wissen. Vortiage,’ 18C8,’s. 61. Also his ‘ Nnturlicho Schdpfungs- 
geschichte,’ 1868, in which he gives in detail his views on the genea¬ 
logy of man. 
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At the period and place, whenever and wherever it 
may have been,' wlien mun first lost hi3' hairy covering:, 
he probably inhabited a hot country; and this vrould 
liave been favourable for a frugiferons diet, on which, 
judging from analogy, he subsisted. We are far from 
Icnowing how long ago it was when man first diverged 
from the Catarhine stock; but this may have occurred 
at an epoch as remote as the Eocene period; for the 
higher apes had diverged from the lower apes as 
early as the Upper Jlioceno period, as shewn by the 
existence of the Dryopithecus. We are also quite 
ignorant at how rapid a rate organisms, whether Jiigh 
or low in the scale, may under favourable circumstances 
be modified: we know, however, that some have retained 
the same form during an. enormous lapse of time. From 
what we ?!ee "oin" on under domestication, wo learn that 
within the same period some of the co-dcscendants of 
the same species may be not at all changed, some a 
little, and some greatly changed. Thus it may have 
been with man, whq has undergone a groat amount of 
modification in certain characters in comparison with 
the higher apes. • 

The great break in the organic chain between man 
and his nearest allies, which cannot bo bridged over 
by any extinct or living species, has often been ad¬ 
vanced as a grave qjbjection to the belief that man 
is descended from some lower form ; but this objection 
will not ajipear of much weight to those who, convinced 
by general reasons, believe in the general^^principle 
of evolution. Breaks incessantly occur in all parts 
of the series, some being^ide, shar^and defined, others 
less so in various degrees; as between the orang and 
its nearest allies—betw-een the Tanius and the other 
Lemuridm—between the elephant and in a more 
striking manner between the Ornithorhynchus or 
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Ecliidua, and other mammals. But all these breaks 
depend merely«on the number of related forms which 
have become extinct. At some future period, not 
very distant as measured by centuries, the civilised races 
of man will almost certainly exterminate and replace 
throughout the world the savage races. At the 
same time the anthropomorphous apes, as Professor 
Schaaffhjiuseu has remarked,^® will no doubt be exter¬ 
minated. The break will then be reiidei ed wider, for 
it will intervene between man in a more civilised state, 
as we ma^r hope, than the Caucasian, and some ape as 
low as a baboon, instead of as at present between the 
negro or Australian and the gorilla. 

With respect to the absence of fossil remains, serving to 
connect man uith his ape-like progenitors, no one wdl 
lay much stress on this fact, whb will read Sir C. Lyell^ 
discussion,'' in which ho shews that in all the vertebrate 
classes the discovery of fossil remains has been an 
extremely slow and fortuitous process. Nor should it 
be forgotten that those regions which are the most 
likely to afford remains connectfng man with some 
extinct ape-like creature, have-not as yet been searched 
by geologists. 

Lower Stages in the Genealogy of Man .—We have seen 
that man appears to have diverged from the Catarhiue 
or Old World division of the Siilliadie, after these had 
diverged from the New World division. We will now 
endeavouL" to follow the more remote traces of his 
geuealog}^ trusting in the first place to the mutual 
atfinities between l^e various classes and orders, with 
some slight aid from the peridHs, as far as ascertained, 

*“ ‘ Anthropological Beviow,’ April, 1867, p. 236. * 

” ‘Elomeuta of Geology,’ 1865, p. 583-585. ‘Antiquity of Man, 
1863, p. 115. 
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of their successive appearance on the earth. The 
Lemnridas stand below and close to the Siraiadse, con*- 
stituting a very distinct family of the Primates, or, 
according* to Hackel, a distinct Order. This group is 
diversified and broken to an extraordinary degree, and 
includes mam' aberrant forms. It has, therefore, pro¬ 
bably suffered much extinction. Most of the remnants 
survive on islands, namely in Madagascar and in the 
islands of the Malayan archipelago, where they have 
not been e.xposed to such severe competition as they 
would have been on well-stocked continents. This 
group likewise presents many gradations, leading, as 
Huxley remarks,*" “ insensibly from the crown and 
“ summit of the animal creation down to creatures 
“ from which there is but a step, as it seems, to the 
“ lowest,»smallest, and least intelligent of the placental 
“ mammalia.” From those various considerations it is 
probable that the Simiadae were originally developed 
from the progenitors of the existing Lemuridm; and 
these in their ttirn from forms standing very Jow in the 
mammalian series. * 

The Marsui)ials stancj in many important characters 
below the placental mammals. They appeared at an 
earlier geological period, and their range was formerly 
much more extensive than what it now is. Hence the 
Placcntata are generally supposed to have been derived 
from the Implacentaf&or Marsupials; not, however, from 
forms closely like the existing Marsupials, but from 
their early progenitrtra. The Monotremata ai-e plainly 
allied to the Marsupials; forming a tiiird and still 
lower division in the great"mammalian series. They* 
are represented at the present day solely by the Omi- 
thorhynchus and Echidna; and these^wo forms may 

_Is_ 


** * Man*(3 Place in Nature,’ p. lOS, 
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be safely considered as relics of a much larger group 
vhich have bean preserved in Austmlia through some 
favourable concurrence of circumstances. The Mono- 
treinata are eminently interesting, as i*n several 
important points of structure they lead towards the 
class of reptiles. 

In attempting to trace the genealogy of the Mam¬ 
malia, and therefore of man, lower down in the series, 
we become involved in greater and greater obscurity, 
lie who wishes to see wliat ingenuity and knowledge 
can effect’ may consult Prof. Hackel’s works.’® I will 
content myself witli a few general remarks. Every 
evolutionist will admit that the five great vertebrate 
classes, namely, mammals, birds, i-eptiles, amphibians, 
and fislies, are all descended from some one prototype; 
for they have much in common, especially duning their 
embryonic state. As the class of fishes is the most 
lowly organi.sed and appeared before the others, we may 
conclude that all the members of the vertebrate king¬ 
dom are ilerived from some fish-like animal, loss highly 
organised than any as yet found in the lowest known 
formations. The belief that ^nimtils so distinct as a 
monkey or elephant and a humming-bird, a snake, frog, 
and fish, &e., could all have sprung from the same 
parents, will appear monstrous to those who have not 
attended to the recent progress of natural history. For 
tliis belief implies the former exigence of links closely 
binding together all these forms, now so utterly unlike. 


*• Elaborate tables are given in his ‘ Gonerelle Morphologio ’ (B. ii. 
s. cliii. and s. 425); and with more especial referenerf to man in his 
‘ Naturliche Sohopfungsgeschiohte,’ 1868. Prof. Huxley, in reviewing 
this latter work (‘The Academy,’ 1809, p. 42) says, that ho considers 
the phylum or lin^ of descent of the Veitebrata to be admirably dis¬ 
cussed by Hackel, although he diffoss on some points. He expresses, 
aUo, his high estimate of the value of the general tenor and spirit of 
the whole work. 

k 
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Nevertheless it is certain that groups of animals have 
existed, or do now exist, which serve to^connect more of 
less closely the several great vertebrate classes. We 
have spen that the Ornithorhynchus gr<aduates towards 
reptiles; and Prof. Huxley has made the remarkable 
discovery, confirmed by Mr. Cope and others, that the 
old Dinosaurians are intermediate in many important 
respects between certain reptiles and certain birds—the 
latter consisting of the ostrich-tribe (itself evidently a 
widely-diffused remnant of a larger group) and of the 
Archoopteryx, that strange Secondary bird having a 
long tail like that of the lizard. Again, according to 
Prof. Owen,** tlie Ichthyosaurians—great sea-lizards fui’- 
nished with paddles—present many atfinitics with fishes, 
or rather, according to Huxley, with amphibians. This 
hitter class (including in its highest division frogs and 
toads) is plainly allied to the Ganoid fishes. These 
latter fishes swarmed during the earlier geological 
periods, and were constructed on what is called a highly 
generalised type, that is they presented diversified afii- 
nities with other groups of organisms. The am[)hibiaus 
and fishes are also so elofoly united by the Lopidosiren, 
that naturalists long disputed in which of these two 
classes it ought to be placed. The Lepidosireu and 
some few Ganoid fishes have been preserved from utter 
extinctmn by inhabiting our rivers, which are harbours 
of refuge, bearing the same relation to the great waters 
of the ocean that islands bear to continents. 

Lastly, one single member of the immense and diver¬ 
sified class of fishes, namely the lancelet or amphioxus, 
is so different from all other fishes, that Hackel main¬ 
tains that it ought to form a distinct class in the 
vertebrate kingdom. This fish is remarkable for its 


‘ PalsBontology,’ 1860, p. 199, 
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negative characters; it can hardly be said to possess a 
brain, vertebral «column, or heart, &c.; so that it was 
classed by the older naturalists amongst the worms. 
Many years ago Prof. Goodsir perceived ‘that the 
lancelet presented some affinities with the Ascidians, 
which are invertebrate, hermaphrodite, marine crea¬ 
tures permanently attached to a support. They hardly 
appear like animals, and consist of a simple, tough, 
leathery sack, with two small projecting orifices. They 
belong to the Molluscoida of Huxley—a lower division 
of the great kingdom of the Mollusca; but they have 
recently been placed by some naturalists amongst the 
Vermes or worms. Their larvm somewhat resemble 
tadpoles in shape,’'' and have the power of swimming 
freely about. Some observations lately made by M. 
Kowalevsky,*' since confirmed by Prof, Kuppfer, will 
form a discovery of extraordinary interest, if still further 
extended, as I hear from M. Kowalevsky in Naples he 
has now effected. The discovery is that the larvae of 
Ascidians are related to the Vertebrata, in their manner 
of development, in the relative position of the nervous 
system, and in possessing a stricture closely like the 
chorda dorsalis of vertebrate animals. It thus appears, 
if we may rely on embryology, which has always juoved 
the safest guide in classification, that wo have at last 
gained a clue to the source whence the Vertebrata have 

** I had the satisfaction of seeing, at the Falkland Islands, in April, 
1833, and therefore some years before any other naturalist, the loco¬ 
motive larvro of a compound Ascidian, closely allied to, but apparently 
gcnorically distinct from, Synoioum. The tail was about five times as 
long as the oblong head, and terminated in a very finb filament. It 
was plainly divided, as sketched by me under a simple microscope, by 
transverse opaque partitions, whieh I presume represent the great cells 
figured by Kowalevsky. At an early rfage of developnient the tail was 
closely coiled rouiftl the head of the larva. 

“ ‘ Memoires de I’Acad. des Sciences do St. Fetersbourg,’ tom. x. 
No. 15, 1866. 
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been derived. We should thus be justified in believing 
that at an extremely remote period a group of animals 
oxist^^Ti^mbling in many respects the larvm of our 
prg^^l^^scidians, which diverged into two great 
brajlih^’lj-^the one retrograding in development and 
prodfibing the present class of Ascidians, the other rising 
to the crown and summit of the animal kingdom by 
giving birth to the Vertebrato. 

We have thus far endeavoured rudely to trace the 
genealogy of the Vertebrata by the aid of tlieir mutual 
affinities. We will now look to man as ho exists; and 
we shall, I think, be able partially to restore during 
successive periods, but not in due order of time, the 
structure of our early progenitors. This can be effected 
hy means of the rudiments which man still retains, by 
the characters whic,h occasionally make their appear¬ 
ance in him through reversion, and by the aid of the 
principles of morphology and embryology. The various 
facts, to which I shall here allude, have been given in 
the previous chapters. The early progenitors of man 
were no doubt once (jovered with hair, both sexes 
having beards; their ears vere pointed and capable of 
movement; and their bodies were provided with a tail, 
having the proper muscles. Their limbs and bodies 
wore also acted on by many muscles which now 
only occasionally reappear, but are normally present 
in the Quadrumana. Tlie great artery and nerve of 
the humerus ran through a supra-condyloid foramen. 
At this or some earlier period, the intestine gave forth 
a much larger diverticulum or caecum than that now 
existing. The foot, judging from the condition of the 
great toe iq the foetus, was then preherisile; and our 
progenitors, no doubt, were arboreal in their habits, 
frequenting some warm, forest-clad land. The males 
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were provided with great canine teeth, which served 
them as formidafele weapons. 

At a much earlier period the uterus was doui^ j the 
excreta were voided through a cloaca; 
was protected by a third eyelid or nictitati^*&m- 
brane. At a still earlier period the progenitors ortoan 
must have been aquatic in their habits; lor moi'plio- 
logy plainly tells us that our lungs consist of a modified 
swim-bladder, which once served as a float. The clefts on 
the neck in the embryo of man show wliere the bran¬ 
chiae once existed. At about this period the true kid¬ 
neys wore replaced by the corpora vNolfliana. The hoa»t 
existed as a simple pulsating vessel; and the chorda 
dorsalis took the place of a vertebral column. I’hese 
early predecessors of man, thus seen in the dim recesses 
of time, must have been as lowly organised as the lance* 
let or amjihioxus, or even still more lowly organised. 

There is one other point deserving a fuller notice. 
It has long been known that in the vertebrate king¬ 
dom one sex bears rudiments of various accessory 
parts, appertaining to the reproductive system, nhich 
properly belong to the opposite sex; and it has now 
been ascertained that at a very early embryonic period 
both soxes possess true male and female glands. Hence 
some extremely remote pi’ogenitor of the whole verte¬ 
brate kingdom appears to have been hermaphroclite or 
androgynous.-® But here we encounter a singular 
difficulty. In the mammalian class the males possess 


This is the conclusion of one of the higlust authoiities in com¬ 
parative onatoiny, namely, Prof. Gegenhaur: ‘ Grundzuge dcr vcrgleu-h. 
Anat.’ 1870, s. 876. The lesult has lieen arrived at chiefly from the 
study of the Amphibia; but it appears from the researches of -Wiihleycr 
(as quoted in Humphry’s ‘Journal of Anat. and Phyj.’ 1809, p. 101), 
that the sexual organs of even “ the higher vertebrate are, in their i arly 
“ condition, heimaphrodite.” Similar views have long been hold by 
sonic authors, though until recently not well based. 
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in their vesieulae prostraticte rudiments of a uterus with 
the adjacent passage; they bear also rudiments of 
mammae, and some male marsupials have rudiments 
of a marsupial sack.'*^ Other analogous facts could be 
added. Are we, then, to suppose that some extremely 
ancient mammal possessed organs proper to both sexes, 
that is, continued androgynous after it had acquired 
the chief distinctions of its proper class, and therefore 
after it had diverged from the lower classes of the 
vertebrate kingdom ? This seems improbable in the 
highest degree; for had this been the case, we might 
l«ive expected that some few members of the two 
lower classes, namely fishes“ and amphibians, would 
still have remained androgynous. We must, on the 
contrary, believe that when the five vertebrate classes 
diverged from their common progenitor the sexes 
had already become separated. To account, however, 
for male mammals possessing rudiments of the acces¬ 
sory female organs, and for female mammals possessing 
rudiments of tlie masculine organs, we need not suppose 
that their early progenitors were still androgynous after 
they had assumed thei;; chief mamjnalian characters. 
It is quite possible that as the one sex gradually 
acquired the accessory organs proper to it, some of the 
successive steps or modifications were transmitted to 
the opposite sex. When we treat of sexual selection, 
we shall meet with innumerable instances of this form 
of transmisdon,—as in the case of the spurs, plumes, 

** The male Thylaeinus offers the best instance. Owen, ‘ Anatomy 
of Vertebrates,’ vol. iii. p. 771. 

" Serranus is well known often to be in an hermaphrodite condition 
with the organs proper to both sexes symmetrically developed. Several 
excellent naturalists are convinced that this is the normal condition; 
but Dr. Gunther, os he informs me, does not believe that tins is the 
case. Descent from an ancient androgynous prototype would, however, 
naturally favour and explain, to a certain extent, the frequent recur¬ 
rence in these fishes of this condition, if it be abnomuQ. 
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and brilliant colours, acquired by male birds for battle 
or ornament, and transferred to the females in an im¬ 
perfect or rudimentary condition. 

The possession by male mammals of functionally 
imperfect mammary organs is, in some respects, espe¬ 
cially curious. The Monotremata have the proirer milk- 
secreting glands with orifices, but no nipples; and as 
these animals stand at the very base of the mam¬ 
malian series, it is probable that the progenitors of the 
class possessed, in like manner, the milk-secreting 
glands, but no nipples. This conclusion is supported 
by what is known of their manner of development.; 
for Professor Turner informs mo, on the authority of 
Kolliker and Langer, that in the embryo the mammary 
glands can be distinctfy traced before the nipples are 
in the least visible; and it should be borne in ni»nd tha^ 
the development of successive parts in the individual 
generally seems to represent and accord with the deve¬ 
lopment of successive beings in the same line of descent. 
The Marsupials difler from the Monotremata by possess¬ 
ing nipples; so that these organs wore probably first 
acquired by the Marsupials after they had diverged 
from, and risen above, the Monotremata, and were 
then transmitted to the placental mammals. No one 
will suppose that after the Marsupials had approxi¬ 
mately acquired their present stmeturo, and therefore 
at a rather late period in the development of the 
mammalian series, any of its members still remained 
androgynous. We seem, therefore, compelled to recur 
to the foregoing view, and to conclude that the nipples 
were first developed in the females of some very early 
marsupial form, and were then, in accordance with a 
common law of inheritance, transferred in a functionally 
imperfect condition to the males. 

Nevertheless a suspicion has sometimes crossed my 
VOL. I. p 
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mind that long after tlie progenitors of the whole 
mammalian class had ceased to be apdrogynouSj both 
sexes might have yielded milk and thus nourished 
their youhg; and in the case of the [Marsupials, that 
both sexes might have carried their young in mar¬ 
supial sacks. This will not appear utterly incredible, if 
we reflect tliat the males of sj’ngnatlious fishes receive 
the eggs of the females in their abdominal [)ouches, 
hatch them, and afterwards, as some believe, nourish 
the young—that certain other male fishes hatch the 
eggs within their mouths or bi'anchial cavities;—that 
certain male toads take the chajdets of eggs from the 
females and wind them round their own thighs, keep¬ 
ing them there until the tadpoles are born;—that cer¬ 
tain male birds undertake the whole duty of incubation, 
and that male pigeons, as well as the females, feed their 
nestlings with a secretion from their crops. But the 
above suspicion first occiuTed to me from the mammary 
glands in male mammals being developed so much more 
perfectly than the rudiments of those other accessory 
reproductive parts, which are found in the one sex 
though proper to the other. The mammaiy glands 
and nipples, as they exist in male mammals, can indeed 
hardly be called rudimentary; they are simply not 
fully developed and not functionally active. They are 
sympathetically affected under the influence of certain 
diseases, like the same organs in the female. At birth 
they often secrete a few drops of milk; and they have 

sir. Lockwood believes (as quoted in ‘ Quart. Journal of Science,’ 
April, 1808, p. 269), from what he has observed of the development of 
^ippoeampus, that the walls of the abdominal pouch of the male 
in some way afford nourishment. On male fishes hatching the ova in 
their mouths, see a very interesting paper by Prof. Wyman, in ‘ Proc. 
Boston Soc. of’Nat. Hist.’ Sept. 15, 1857; also Prof Turner, in ‘Journal 
of Anat. and Phys.’ Nov. 1, 1866, p. 78. Dr. Gfinther has likewise 
described similar cases. ^ 
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been known occasionally in man and other mammals to 
become well developed, and to yield a fair supply of 
milk. Now if we suppose tliat during a former pro¬ 
longed period male mammals aided the females in 
nursing tlioir offspring, and that afterwards from some 
cause, as from a smaller number of young being pro¬ 
duced, the males ceased giving tliis aid, disuse of the 
organs during maturity would lead to tlieir becoming 
inactive; and from two well-known principles of in¬ 
heritance this state of inactivity would probably be 
transmitted to the males at the corresponding age of 
maturity. But at all earlier ages tlu'se organs would 
be left unaftecte 1, so that they would be equally well 
developed in the young of both sexes. 

Conclmion .—The best definition of advanoemont «r 
progress in the organic scale ever given, is that by 
Von Baer; and this rests on the amount of differ¬ 
entiation and specialisation of the several parts of 
the same being, when arrived, as I should bo inclined 
to add, at maturity. Now as organisms have Ijccome 
slowly adapted by means of natural selection for 
diversified lines of life, their parts will have become, 
from the advantage gained by^ the division of ])hysio- 
logical labour, more and more differentiated and spe¬ 
cialised for various functions. The same j)art appears 
often to have been modified first for one purpose, and 
then long afterwards for some other and quite distinct 
purpose; and thus all the parts are rendered more and 
more complex. But each organism will still retain the 
general type of structure of the progenitor from whiah 
it was aboriginally derived. In accordance with this 
view it seems, if we turn to geological evidence, that 
oi’ganisatiou on the whole has advanced throughout the 
world by slow and interrupted steps. In the great 

r 2 
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kingdom of the Vertebrata it has culminated in man. 
It must not, however, bo supposed that groups of organic 
beings are always supplanted and disappear as soon as 
they have given birth to other and more perfect groups. 
The latter, though victorious over their predecessors, 
may not have become better adapted for all places in 
the economy of nature. Some old forms appear to have 
survived from inhabiting protected sites, where they 
have not been exposed to very severe competition ; and 
these often aid us in constructing our genealogies, 
by giving us a fair idea of former and lost populations. 
But we must not fall into the error of looking at the 
existing members of any lowly-organised group as per¬ 
fect representatives of tlieir ancient predecessors. 

The most ancient progenitors in the kingdom of the 
Yertebrata, at which we are able to obtain an obscure 
glance, apparently consisted of a group of marine animals,^’ 
resembling the larvae of existing Aseidians. These 
animals probably gave rise to a group of fishes, as lowly 
organised as the lancelet; and from these the Ganoids, 
and other fishes like the Lepidosiren, must have been 
developed. From such ,fish a very small advance would 


All vital functions tenil to run their course in fixed and recurrent 
porio<ls, and with tidal animals the periods would probably be lunar ; 
for suchnramals must have been left dry or coveied deep with water,— 
supplied with copious food or stinted,—during endless gonerdtions, at 
regular lunar intervals. If then the Vertebrata are descended from an 
animal allied to the existing tidal Aseidians, tlic mysterious fact, that 
with tile higher and now terrestrial Vertebrata, not to mention other 
classes, many normal and abnormal vital processes run their course 
according to lunar periods, is rendered intelligihlc. A recurrent perioil, 
if approximately of the right duration, when once gained, would not, ns 
as wo can judge, be liable to be changed; consequently it might 
be thus transmitted during almost any number of generations. This 
conclusion, if it could bo proved sound, would bo curious; for we should 
then see that th% period of gestation in each mammal, and the hatching 
of each bird’s eggs, and many other vital processed' still betrayed the 
primordial birthplace of these animals, . , 
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carry us on to the amphibians. We have seen that 
birds and reptiles were once intimately connected 
together; and the Monotremata now, in a slight degree, 
connect mammals with reptiles. But no one can at 
present say by what line of descent the three higher 
and related classes, namely, mammals, birds, and rep¬ 
tiles, were derived from either of the two lower verte¬ 
brate classes, namely amphibians and fishes. In the 
class of mammals the steps are not difficult to con¬ 
ceive which led from the ancient Monotremata to 
tae ancient Marsupials; and from these to the early 
progenitors of the placental mammals. We may thus 
ascend to the Lemuridm; and the interval is not wide 
trom these to the Simiadae. The Simiadm then branched 
off into two great stems, the New World and Old World 
monkeys; and from the latter, at a remote j)e«od, Man, 
the wonder and glory of the Universe, proceeded. 

Thus we have given to man a pedigree of prodigious 
length, but not, it may be said, of noble quality. The 
world, it has often been remarked, appears as if it had 
long been preparing for the advent of man; and this, in 
one sense is strictly true, for he owes his birth to a long 
line of progenitors. If any single link in this chain 
had never existed, man would not have been exactly 
what he now is. Unless we wilfully close our eyes, wo 
may, with our present knowledge, approximately re¬ 
cognise our parentage; nor need we feel ashamed of it. 
The most humble organism is something much higher 
than the inorganic dust under our feet; and no one 
with an unbiassed mind can study any living creature, 
however humble, without being struck with enthusiasm 
at its marvellous structure and properties. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

On the Races of Man. 

The nature ami value of sjiecificcharacters—Aiipliciition to the races 
of man—Aijiimients in favour of, and opposed to, lanking the 
so-callcd races of man .as distinct species—Sub-spccics—Mono- 
genists and polygenists — Convergence of chaiactei — Nmnerous 
points of resemblance in body and mind between the most distinct 
races of man — The state of man when he fust spread ovei the 
earth — Eacli lacc not descended from a single p.air — The ex¬ 
tinction of laces — The foimation of races — Tlie effects of cross¬ 
ing — Slight inlhience of the direct actfon ol the conditions of life 
— Slight 01 no inniience of natiiial selection— Sexual selection. 

It is not my intention here to describe the several 
so-callcd races of men; but to inquire what is the 
value of tlie differences between them under a classi- 
licatory point of view, and how tboy have originated. 
In determining whether two or more allied forms 
ought to be ranked ac species or varieties, natu¬ 
ralists are practically guided by the following con¬ 
siderations ; namely, the amount of difference between 
them, tyid whether such differences relate to few or 
many points of structure, and whether they tire of 
physiological importance ; but more especially whether 
they are constant. Constancy of character is what is 
chiefly valued and sought for by naturalists. Whenever 
it can be shewn, or rendered probable, that the forms 
in question have remaiiied distinct for a long period, 
this becomes an argument of much weight in favour 
of treating tlipm as species. Even a slight degree of 
sterility between any two forms when first crossed, or 
in their offspring, is generally considered as a decisive 
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some repugnance to mutual pairing. 

Independently of blending from intercrossing, the 
complete absence, in a well-investigated region, of 
varieties linking together any two closely-allied forms, 
is probably the njost important of all the criterions 
of their specific distinctness; and this is a somewhat 
different consideration from mere constancy of character, 
for two forms may be highly variable and yet not 
yield intermediate varieties. Geographical distribution 
is often unconsciously and sometimes con.seiously brought 
into play; so that forms living in two widely separated 
aresrs, in which most of the other inhabitants arc speei- 
lically distinct, ai-e themselves usually looked at as dis¬ 
tinct ; but in truth this affords no aiil in distinguishing 
geographical races from so-called good or true species. 

Now let us apply these generally-admitted princij)les 
to the races of man, viewing him in the saino spirit as 
a naturalist would any other apimal. In regard to the 
amount of difference between the races, we must make 
some allowance for our nice powers of discrimination 
gained by the long habit of observing ourselves. In 
India, as Elphinstoue remarks,' although a newly-arrived 
European cannot at first distinguish the various native 
races, yet they soon appear to him extremely dissimilar; 
and the Hindoo cannot at first perceive any difference 
between the several European nations. Even the most 
distinct races of man, with the exception of certain 
negro tribes, are much more like each other in form 


* ‘ History of India,’ 1841, vol. i. p. 323. Father Bipa makes exactly 
the same reinark with respect to the Chinese. 
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than would at first be supposed. This is well shewn by 
the French photographs in the Colleclion Anthropolo- 
gique du Museum of:the men belonging to various 
races, th^ greater number of which, as many persons 
to whom I have shown them have remarked, might 
pass for Europeans. Nevertheless, these men if seen 
alive W'ould midoubtedly appear very distinct, so that 
we are clearly much influenced in our judgment by 
the mere colour of the skin and hair, by slight diflier- 
enccs in the features, and by oxjiression. 

There is, however, no doubt that the various races, 
when carefully compared and measured, differ much 
from each other,—as in the texture of the hair, the 
relative proportions of all parts of the body,'-^ the capa¬ 
city of the lungs, the form and ‘capacity of the skull, 
and evQp in the convolutions of the brain.^ But it 
would be an endless task to specify the numerous points 
of structural difference. The races differ also in con¬ 
stitution, in acclimatisation, and in liability to certain 
diseases. Their mental characteristics are likewise very 
distinct; chiefly as it would appear in their emotional, 
but partly in their intellectual, faculties. Every one 
who has had the opportunity of comparison, must have 
been struck with the contrast between the taciturn, 
even morose, aborigines of S. America and the light¬ 
hearted, talkative negroes. There is a nearly similar 
contrast between the Malays and the Papuans,^ who live 

* A vast number of measurements of Whites, Blaeks, and Indians, are 
given in the ‘ Investigations in the Military and Anlluojiolog. Statistics 
of American Soldiers,’ by B. A. Gould, 1869, p. 298-3.58; on the 
capacity of the lungs, p, 471. See also the numerous and valuable 
tables, by Dr. Weisbacb, from the observations of Dr. Scherzer and 
Dr. Schwarz, in the ‘ Eeiso der Novara: Anthropolog. I’heil,’ 1867. 

' Sue, for instance, Mr. Marshall’s account of tlie brain of a Bush- 
woman, in ‘ Phil. Transact.’ 1864, p. 519*. 

‘ Wallace, ‘ The Malay Archipelago,’ vol, ii. 1869, p, 178. 
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under the same physical conditions, and are separated 
from each othe» only by a narrow space of sea. 

We will first consider the arguments w'hich may be 
advanced in favour of classing the races of man as 
distinct species, and then those on the other side. If a 
naturalist, w'ho had never before seen such beings, were 
to compare a Negro, Hottentot, Australian, or Mongolian, 
he would at once perceive that they differed in a multi¬ 
tude of characters, some of slight and some of consider¬ 
able importance. On inquiry he would find that they 
were adapted to live under widely different climates, and 
that they differed somewhat in bodily constitution and 
mental disposition. If he were then told that hundreds 
of feimilar specimens could be brought from the same 
countries, he would ^suredly declare that they were as 
good species as many to which he had been in ihe 
habit of affixing specific names. This conclusion would 
be greatly strengthened as soon as he had ascertained 
that these forms had all retained the same character for 
many centuries; and that negroes, apparently identical 
with existing negroes, had lived at lefist 4000 years 
ago.“ He would also hear from an excellent observer. 


^ With rcspoct to Iho figures in the famous Egyptian caves of Ahou- 
Bimbel, M. Pouelict says The I'lurality of the Human Itacos,’ Eng. 
translat. 18G1, p. 50), that he was far from flmling recognisaWo repre¬ 
sentations of the dozen or more nations winch some outliers believe 
that they con recognise. Even some of the most strongly-marked 
laces cannot be identified with that degree of unanimity which might 
have been expected fiom what has been written on the subject. 
Thus Messrs. Nott and Gliddon (‘ Types of Mankind,’ p. 148; state 
that Eamesos II., or the Great, lias features superbly European; where¬ 
as Knox, another firm believer in the specific distinction of the races 
of man (,‘Eaoes of Man,’ 1850, p. 201), speaking of young Memnon 
(the same person with Kamoses II, as 1 am informed_by Mr. Birch) in¬ 
sists in the strongest manner that he is identical in cliaiactcr with the 
Jews of Antwerp. Again, whilst looking in the BiiAsh Museum with 
two competent judges, officers of the establishment, at the statue of 
Aiuunoph HI,, we agreed that he had a strongly negro cast of features; 
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Dr. Lund,® tliat the human skulls found in the caves of 
Brazil, entombed with many extinct mammals, belonged 
to the same type as that now prevailing throughout the 
American Continent. 

Our naturalist would then perhaps turn to geogra¬ 
phical distribution, and he would probably declare that 
forms difibiing not only in appearance, but fitted for 
the hottest and dampest or driest countries, as well as 
for the ai-etic regions, must bo distinct species. He 
might appeal to the fact that no one species in the 
group next to man, namely the Quadrumana, can resist 
a low temperature or any considerable change of climate; 
and that those species which come nearest to man have 
never been reared to maturity, even under the temperlito 
climate of Europe. He would be deeply impressed with 
the fact,*first noticed by Agassiz,’ that the different 
races of man are distributed over the world in the same 
zoological provinces, as those inhabited by undoubtedly 
distinct species and genera of mammals. This is mani¬ 
festly the case with the Australian, Mongolian, and 
Negro races of man ; in a less well-marked manner with 
the Hottentots; but plainly with the Papuans and 
jVIalays, who are separated, as Mr. Wallace has shewn, 
by nearly the same line which divides the great Malayan 
and Australian zoological provinces. The aborigines 
of America range throughout the Continent; and this 
at first appears opposed to the above rule, for most of 
the productions of the Southern and Northern halves 
differ widely; yet some few living forms, as the 

but Messrs. Nott and Ghddon (ibid. p. 14G, fig. 53; describe bim as 
“ a hyb) id, but not of negro intermixture.” 

® As quoted by Nott and Gliddon, ‘ Types of Mankind,’ 1854, p. 439. 
They give also corroborative evidence; but C. Vogt tliiiiks that the 
subject requires further investigation. 

1 “Diversity of Origin of the Human Haces,”Mn*the ‘Christian 
Examiner,’July, 1850. 
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opossum, range from the one into the other, as did 
formerly some of the gigantic Edentata. Tlie Esqui¬ 
maux, like other Arctic animals, extend round the 
whole polar regions. It should be observed that the 
mammalian forms which inhabit the several zoological 
provinces, do not differ from each other in the same 
degree; so that it can hardly bo considered as an 
anomaly that the Negro differs more, and the American 
much less, from the other races of man than do the 
mammals of the same continents from those of the other 
provinces. IMan, it may be added, does not appear to 
have aboriginally inhabited any oceanic island; and in 
this respect he resembles the other members of his class. 

In determining whether the varieties of the same 
kind of domestic animal should be ranked as specifically 
distinct, that is, whether any of them are descended fro«i 
distinct wild species, every naturalist would lay mucli 
stress on the fact, if established, of their external parasitc.-s 
being specifically distinct. All the more stress would be 
laid on this fact, as it would be an exceptional one, for 
I am informed by Mr. Uenny that the most different 
kinds of dogs, fowls, and pigeons,,in England, are infested 
by the same species of Pediculi or lice. Now Mr. A. 
Murray has carefully examined the Pediculi collected in 
different countries from the different races of man;** 
and he finds that they differ, not only in colour, but 
in the structure of their claws and limbs. In every 
case in which numerous specimens were obtained the 
differences were constant. The surgeon of a whaling 
ijiip in the Pacific assured me that when the Pediculi, 
with which some Sandwich Islanders on board swarmed, 
strayed on to the bodies of the English sailors, they 
died in the course of three or four days. These Pediculi 


Transact. E. Soc. of Ediuburgli,’ vol. xxii. 18G1, p. 567. 
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were darker coloured and appeared different from those 
proper to the natives of Chiloe in Scsitli America, of 
which he gave me specimens. These, again, appeared 
larger and much softer than European lice. Mr. Murray 
procured four kinds from Africa, namely from the 
Negroes of the Eastern and Western coasts, from the 
Hottentots and Caffres; two kinds from the natives 
of Australia; two from North, and two from South 
America. In these latter cases it may be presumed 
that the Pedicnli came from natives inhabiting different 
districts. With insects slight structural differences, if 
constant, are generally esteemed of specific value: and 
the fact of the races of man being infested by parasites, 
which appear to be specifically distinct, might fairly 
be urged as an argument that ‘the races themselves 
qpght te bo classed as distinct species. 

Our supposed naturalist having proceeded thus far 
in his investigation, would next inquire whether the 
races of men, when crossed, were in any degree sterile. 
He might consult the work * of a cautious and philo¬ 
sophical observer. Professor Broca; and in this he would 
find good evidence thaj; some races were quite fertile 
together; but evidence of an opposite nature in regard to 
other races. Thus it has been asserted that the native 
women of Australia and Tasmania rarely produce 
childiDn to European men; the evidence, however, on 
this head has now been shewn to be almost valueless. 
The half-castes are killed by the pure blacks; and an 
account has lately been published of eleven half-caste 
youths murdered and burnt at the same time, whosp 
remains were found by the police.'® Again, it has often 


8 ‘On the Phenomena of Hybridity in the Genus Homo,’ Eng. 
tiunslat. 1864. * 

Bee the interesting letter by Mr. T. A. Murray, in the ‘ Anthro- 
polog. Review,’ April, 1868, p. liii. In this letter Count Strzel^ki’s 
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been said that when mulattoes intermarry they produce 
few children; on the other hand, Dr. Bachman of 
Charlestown “ positively asserts that he has known 
mulatto families which have intermarried for several 
generations, and have continued on an average as fertile 
as either pure whites or pure blacks. Inquiries formerly 
made by Sir C. Lyell on this subject led him, as he 
informs me, to the same conclusion. In the United 
States the census for the year 18.34 included, according 
to Dr. Bachman, 405,751 mulattoes; and this number, 
considering all the circumstances of tho case, seems 
small; but it may partly be accounted for by the de¬ 
graded and anomalous position of the class, and by the 
profligacy of the women. A certain amount of absorp¬ 
tion of mulattoes into negroes must always be in pro¬ 
gress ; and this would lead to an apparent diiainuti^i 
of the former. The inferior vitality of mulattoes is 
spoken of in a trustworthy work‘d as a well-known 
phenomenon ; but this is a different consideration from 
their lessened fertility; and can hardly be advanced as 
a proof of the specific distinctness of the parent races. 
No doubt both animal and vegetable hybrids, when 
produced from extremely distinct species, are liable to 
premature death; but the parents of mulattoes cannot 
be put under the categoiy of extremely distinct sjiecies. 
The common Mule, so notorious for long life and vigour, 
and yet so sterile, shews how little necessary connection 


statement, that Australian women who have home children to a white 
man are afterwards sterile with their own race, is disproved. M. A. do 
Quatrefages has also collected (‘Eevue des Cours Scientifiques,’ March, 
1809, p. ii39) much evidence that Australians and Europeans are not 
sterile when crossed. 

a ‘ An Examination of Prof. Agassiz’s Sketch of thq Nat. Provinces 
of tho Animal World,’ Charleston, 1855, p. 44. 

'2 • Militaiy and Anthropolog. Statistics of American Soldiers,’ by 
B. A. Gould, 1869, p. 319. 
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there is in hybrids between lessened fertility and vitality: 
other analogous cases could be added.« 

Even if it should hereafter be proved that all the 
races of Aen wore perfectly fertile together, he who Avas 
inclined from other reasons to rank them as distinct 
species, might Avith justice argue that fertility and 
sterility are not safe criterions of specific distinctness. 
We know that these qtialities are easily affected by 
changed conditions of life or by close inter-breeding, 
and that they are governed by highly complex laws, for 
instance that of the unequal fertility of reciprocal crosses 
between the same two species. With forms w'hich must 
be ranked as undoubted species, a perfect series exists 
from tliose which are absolutely sterile when crossed, 
to those which are almost or quitb fertile. The degrees 
q£^,steriiity do not coincide strictly with the degrees of 
difference in external structure or habits of life. Man 
in many res])ects may be compared with those animals 
which have long been domesticated, and a large body 
of evidence can be advanced in favour of the Pallasian 
doctrine that domestication tends to eliminate the 


IS I Tlie Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ vol. ii. 
j). 109. I may lieic remind tlio reader that the stoiility of species 
when crossed is not a spcciaily-acqniied quality; but, like the inca¬ 
pacity qt certain tices to he gr.ifted togethei, is mcidentid on other 
acquired diffcronc<-s The nature of these differences is unknown, but 
they relate more eapecinlly to the reproductive system, and much less 
to external structure or to oi dinary difl'en neos in coiistitutioii. One 
important element in the sterility of crossed species apparently lies in 
one or both having been long habituated to fixed conditions; for we 
know that changed conditions liavc a special influence on the repro¬ 
ductive system, and we have good reason to believe (as before re¬ 
marked) that the fluctuating conditions of domestication tend to elimi¬ 
nate that sterility which is so general with species in a natural state 
when crossed. It has elsewhere been shewn by me (ibid. vol. ii. p. 185, 
and ‘ Origin of •Species,’ 5th edit. p. 317) that the sterility of crossed 
species has not been acquired through natural selectloh: we can see that 
when two forms have already been rendered very stmnle, it is scarcely 
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sterility which is so general a result of the crossing of 
species in a st%te of nature. From these several con¬ 
siderations, it Inay be justly urged that the perfect ferti¬ 
lity of the intercrossed races of man, if Established, 
would not absolutely preclude us from ranking ^lem as 
distinct species. 

Independently of fertility, the character of the off¬ 
spring from a cross has sometimes been thought to 
afford evidence whether the parent-forms ought to bo 
ranked as species or varieties; but after carefully study¬ 
ing the evidence, I have come to the conclusion that no 
general rules of this kind can bo trusted. Thus witli 
mankind the offspring of distinct races res<miblo in all 
respects the offspring of true species and of varieties. 
This is shewn, for ihstanco, by the manner in which 
the characters of both j’uronts are blen(le(t aijil^by 
one form absorbing another through repeated crosses. 
In this latter case the progeny both of crossed species 
and varieties retain for a long period a tendency to 
revert to their ancestors, especially to that one which 
is prepotent in transmission. When any character has 
suddenly appeared in a race or species as the result of a 


possible tliat their sterility should be augmented by the preservation or 
survival of the more and more sterile individuals; for ns the steiility 
increases fewer and fewer offspiing will bo jirodueed troin which to 
breed, and at last only single iiidividuiils will be produced, at the larest 
intervals. But tlieio is even a higher giade of sterility than this. Both 
Gartner and liblreuter have proved that in gcneia of plants including 
numerous species, a scries can be formed fiom species which when 
ciosscd yield fewer and fewer seeds, to species which never produce a 
single seed, but yet are affected by the pollen of the other species, for 
the germon swells. It is here manifestly impossible to select the more 
sterile individuals, which have already ceased to yield seeds; so that 
the acme of sterility, when the germen alone is affected, cannot be 
gained through selection. This acme, and no doubt tlie other grades 
of steiility, are the incidental results of certain unknown differences 
in the constitution of tlie reproductive system of tlic species which are 
crossed. 
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single act of variation, as is general with monstrosities,’* 
and this race is crossed with another npt thus charac¬ 
terised, the characters in question do not commonly 
appear in a blended condition in the young, but are 
transmuted to them either perfectly developed or not at 
all. As u ith the crossed races of man cases of this kind 
rarely or never occur, this may be used as an argument 
against the view suggested by some ethnologists, namely 
that certain characters, for instance the blackness of the 
negro, first appeared as a sudden variation or sport. 
Had this occurred, it is probable that mulattoes would 
often have been born, either completely black or com¬ 
pletely white. 

We have now seen that a naturalist might feel him¬ 
self fully justified in ranking the races of man as distinct 
speejps; for he has found that they are distinguished by 
many differences in structure and constitution, some 
being of importance. These differences have, also, re¬ 
mained nearly constant for very long periods of time. 
He will have been in some degree influenced by the 
enormous range of man, which is a great anomaly in 
the class of mammals, if mankind be viewed as a single 
species. He will have been struck with the distribution 
of the several so-called races, in accordance with that 
of other undoubtedly distinct species of mammals. 
Finallyflie might urge that the mutual fertility of all 
the races has 'not as yet been fully proved; and even if 
proved Avonld not be an absolute proof of their specific 
identity. 

On the other side of the question, if our supposed 
naturalist were to enquire w'hether the forms of man 
kept distinct like ordinary species, when mingled to- 


M ‘ The Variation of Animals,’ &o., vol. ii. p. 02. 
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}>ether in large numbers in the same country, he vonld 
immediately discover that this was by no means the 
case. In Brazil he would behold an immense mongrel 
population of Negroes and Portuguese; in ‘Chiloe and 
other parts of iSouth America, he would beheld the 
whole population consisting of Indians and Spaniards 
blended in various degrees.^ In many parts of the 
same continent he would meet with the most complex 
crosses between Negroes, Indians, and Europeans; and 
such triple crosses afford the severest test, judging from 
the vegetable kingdom, of the mutual fertility of the 
parent-forms. In one island of the Pacilic he would 
tind a small population of mingled Polyne.sian and 
English.blood; and in the Viti Archipelago a popula¬ 
tion of Polynesians ahd Negritos crossed in all degrees. 
Many analogous cases could be added, for in«tanue,.in 
South Africa. Hence the races of man are not suffi¬ 
ciently distinct to co-exist without fusion; and this it 
is, which in all ordinary cases affords the usual test of 
specific distinctness. 

Our naturalist would likewise be much disturbed as 
soon as ho perceived that the distinctive characters of 
every race of man were highly variable. This strikes 
every one when he first beholds the negro-slaves in 
Brazil, wdio have been imported from all parts of Africa. 
The same remark holds good with the Polynesians, and 
with many other races. It may be doubted whether 
any character can be named which is distinctive of a 
race and is constant. Savages, even within the limits of 
the same tribe, are not nearly so uniform in character, 
as has often been said. Hottentot women offer certain 

M. de Quatrefages has given (‘Anthropolog. Review,’ Jan. 18C9, 
p. 22) an interesting account of the success and energf of the Paulistas 
ill Brazil, who arc a much crossed race of Portuguese and Indians, with 
a mixture of the blood of other races. 

VOL. I. Q 
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peculiarities, more strongly marked than those occur¬ 
ring in any other race, but these arer known not to 
be of constant occurrence. In the several American 
tribes, colour and hairyness differ considerably; as does 
colour to a certain degree, and the shape of the features 
greatly, in the Negroes of Africa. The shape of the 
skull varies much in some races; 'and so it is with 
every other character. Now all naturalists have learnt 
by dearly-bought experience, how rash it is to attempt 
to define species by the aid of inconstant characters. 

But the most weighty of all the arguments against 
treating the races of man as distinct species, is that they 
graduate into each other, independently in many cases, 
as far as we can judge, of their having intercrossed. 
Man has been studied more carefully than any other 
organic being, and yet there is the greatest possible 
diversity amongst capable judges whether he should be 
classed as a single species or race, or as two (Virey), as 
three (Jacquinot), as four (Kant), five (Blumenbach), 
six (Buflbn), seven (Hunter), eight (Agassiz), eleven 
(Pickering), fifteen (Bory St. Vincent), sixteen (Des¬ 
moulins), twenty-two (Morton), sixty (Crawfurd), or as 
sixty-three, according to Burke.” This divereity of 
judgment does not prove that the races ought not to be 
ranked as species, but it shews that they graduate into 
each other, and that it is hardly possible to discover 
clear distinctive characters between them. 

Every naturalist who has had the misfortune to under- 


For instance with the aborigines of America anti Australia. Prof. 
Huxley .auys (‘ Transact. Internat. Congress of Frehist. Arch.’ 1868, p. 
105) tliat the skulls of many Soutli Germans and Swiss are “ as short 
“ and as broad as those of tlie Tartars,” &c. 

■r See a good discussion on this subject in Waitz, ‘Introduet. to 
Anthropology,’ ‘Eng. translat. 1863, p. 198-208, 227. I have taken 
some of the above statements fram H. Tuttle’s ‘Origin and Antiquity 
of Physical Man,’ Boston, 1866, p. 35. 
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take the description of a group of highly varying 
organisms, has .encountered cases (I speak after eifc- 
perience) precisely like that of man; and if of a cautious 
disposition, he will end by uniting all the forms which 
graduate into each other as a single species; for he will 
say to himself that h^ has no right to give names to 
objects which he ctei|pt define. Cases of this kind occur 
in the Order includes man, namely in certain 

genera of monkeys'; whilst in other genera, as in Cereo- 
pithecms, most of the species can be determined with 
certainty. In the American genus Cebus, tlie various 
forms are ranked by some naturalists as species, by 
others as mere geographical races. Now if numerous 
specimens of Cebus were collected from all parts of 
South America, and I,hose forms which at present ap¬ 
pear to be specifically distinct, wore found to jp-adjiatci 
into each other by close steps, they would be ranked by 
most naturalists as mere varieties or races; find tlms the 
greater number of naturalists have acted with respect 
to the races of man. Nevertheless it must be confessed 
that there are forms, at least in the vegetable king¬ 
dom,’* which wc cannot avoid naming as species, but 
which are connected together, independently of inter¬ 
crossing, by numberless gradations. 

Some naturalists have lately employed the term 
“ sub-species ” to designate forms whitdi possess jfiany ot 
the characteristics of true species, but which hardly de¬ 
serve so high a rank. Now if wo reflect on lAie weighty 
arguments, above given, for raising the races of man to 
the dignity of species, and the insuperable difficulties 
on the other side in defining them, the term “sub- 

Prof. Nagcii has carefully described several striking cases in lus 
‘ Botanisoho Mittlieilungen,’ B. ii. 1S66, s. 294-3C9. • Prof. Asa Gray 
has made analogous remarks on some intermediate forms in the Com¬ 
posite of N. America. 

Q 2 
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species ” might here be used with much propriety. But 
^om long habit the term “race” will,perhaps always 
be employed. The choice of terms is only so far im¬ 
portant a:? it is highly desirable to use, as far as that 
may be possible, the same terms for the same degrees of 
difference. ‘ Unfortunately this is rarely possible; for 
within the same iamily the larger genera generally 
include closely-allied forms, which can be distinguished 
only with much difficulty, whilst the smaller genera 
include forms that ai-e perfectly distinct; yet all must 
equally bo ranked as species. So again the species 
within the same large genus by no means resemble 
each other to the same degree; on the contrary, in 
most cases some of them can be arranged in little groups 
round other species, like satellites*'round planets.*® 

The question whether mankind consists of one or 
several species has of late years been much agitated by 
anthropologists, uho are divided into two schools of 
monogenists and polygenists. Those who do not admit 
the principle of evolution, must look at species either 
as separate creations or as in some manner distinct 
entities; and they must decide what forms to rank as 
species by the analogy of other organic beings whigh 
are commonly thus received. But it is a hopeless en¬ 
deavour to decide this point on sound grounds, until 
some definition of the term “ species ” is generally ac¬ 
cepted ; awl the definition must not include an element 
which cannot possibly be ascertained, such as an act of 
creation. We might as well attempt without any defi¬ 
nition to decide whether a certain number of houses 
should be called a village, or tovtn, or city. We have a 
practical illustration of the difficulty in the never- 


'• ‘ Origin of Species,’ 0th edit. p. 68, 
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ending doubts whether many closely-allied mammals, 
birds, insects, and plants, which represent each other ih 
North America and Europe, should be ranl^d species 
or geographical races; and so it is with the productions 
of many islands situated at some little distance from the 
nearest continent. 

Those naturalists, on the other hand, who admit the 
principle of evolution, and this is now admitted by the 
greater number of rising men, will feel no doubt that 
all the races of man are descended i'rom a single primi¬ 
tive stock; whether or not they think fit to designate 
them as distinct species, for the sake of expressing their 
amount of difference.'*’ With our domestic animals the 
question whether thg various races have arisen from 
one or more species is different. Although all such 
races, as well as all the natural species within CheTJtlne 
genusj have undoubtedly sprung from the same primi¬ 
tive stock, yet it is a fit subject for discussion, whether, 
for instance, all the domestic races of the dog have 
acquired their present differences since some one species 
was first domesticated and bred by man; or whether they 
owe some of their characters to inheritance from distinct 
species, which had already been modified in a state of 
nature. With mankind no such question can arise, for 
he cannot be said to have been domesticated ^t any 
particular period. 

When the races of man diverged at an extremely 
remote epoch from their common progenitor, they will 
have differed but little from each other, and been few 
in number; consequently they will then, as far as their 
distinguishing characters are concerned, have had less 
claim to rank as distinct species, than the existing so- 


See Prof. Huxley to this effect in the ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ 1865, 
p 275 . 
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called races. Nevertheless such early races would per¬ 
haps have been ranked by some naturalists as distinct 
species, s^ arbitrary is the term, if their differences, 
although extremely slight, had been more ^constant than 
at present, and had not graduated into each other. 

It is, liowever, possible, though far from probable, 
that the early progenitors of man might at first have 
diverged much in character, until they became more 
unlike each other than are any existing races; but that 
subsecpiently, as suggested by Vogt,'‘‘ they converged 
in character. When man selects for the same object 
the offspring of two distinct species, he sometimes 
induces, as far as general appearance is concerned, 
a considerable amount of convergence. This is the 
case, as shewn by Von Nathusius,^ with the improved 
bre«ds ef pigs, which are descended from two distinct 
species; and in a less well-marked manner with the 
improved breeds of cattle. A great anatomist, Gratiolet, 
maintains that the anthropomorphous apes do not form 
a natural sub-group; but that the orang is a highly 
developed gibbon or seranopithecus; the chimpanzee 
a highly developed maejeus ; and the gorilla a highly 
developed mandrill. If this conclusion, whicli rests 
almost exclusively on brain-characters, be admitted, 
we should have a case of convergence at least in 
external characters, for the anthropomorphous apes are 
certainly more like each other in many points than 
they are to other apes. All analogical resemblances, 
as of a whale to a fish, may indeed be said to be 
cases of convergence; but this term has never been 
applied to superfioial and adaptive resemblances. It 


‘ Lectures on Man,’ Eng. translat. 1864, p. 468. 

*’ ‘Die Racen des Schweines,’ 1860, s. 46. ‘Vorstudien fiir Ge- 
schichte, &c., Schweinesclladel,’ 1864, s. 104. With respect to cattle, 
see M. de Quatrefages, ‘ Unite de I’Esp^oe Hnmaino,’ 1861, p. 119, 
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would be extremely rash in most cases to atti-ibute to 
convergence close similarity in many points of struc¬ 
ture in beings which had once been widely different. 
The form of a crystal is determined solely by the 
molecular forces, and it is not surprising that dissimilar 
substances should sometimes assume the same form; 
but with organic beings we should bear in mind that 
the form of each depends on an infinitude of complex 
relations, namely on the variations which have arisen, 
these being due to causes far too intricate to be followed 
out,—on the nature of the variations which have been 
preserved, and this depends on the surrounding physical 
conditions, and in a still higher degree on the sur¬ 
rounding organisms with which each has come into 
competition,—and Ihstly, on inheritance (in itself a 
fluctuating element) from innumerable progeaitaia, all 
of which have had their forms determined through 
equally complex relations. It appears utterly incredible 
that two organisms, if differing in a marked manner, 
should ever afterwards converge so closely as to lead 
to a near approach to identity throughout their whole 
organisation. In the case of tlje convergent races of pigs 
above referred to, evidence of their descent from two pri¬ 
mitive stocks is still plainly retained, according to Von 
Nathusius, in certain bones of their skulls. If the races 
of man were descended, as supposed by some naturalists, 
from two or more distinct species, which had differed as 
much, or nearly as much, from each other, as the orang 
differs from the gorilla, it can hardly be doubted that 
marked differences in the structure of certain bones would 
still have been discoverable in man. as he now exists. 

Although the existing races of man differ in many 
respects, as in colour, hair, shape of skull, proportions 
of the body, &c., yet if their whole oi^anisation be taken 
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into consideration they are found to resemble each 
other closely in a multitude of points. Many of these 
points are of so unimportant or of so singular a nature, 
that it is extremely improbable that they should liave 
been independently acquired by aboriginally distinct 
species or races. The same remark holds good with 
equal or greater force with respect to the numerous 
points of mental similarity between the most distinct 
races of man. The American aborigines, Negroes and 
Europeans differ as much from each other in mind as any 
three races that can be named; yet I was incessantly 
struck, whilst living with the Fuegians on board the 
“ Beagle,” with the many little traits of character, 
shewing how' similar their minds were to ours ; and so 
it was with a full-blooded negro wfth whom I happened 
oncg,j^p Jb.e intimate. 

He who will carefully read Mr. Tylor’s and Sir 
J. Lubbock’s interesting works ® can hardly fail to be 
deeply impreased with the close similarity between 
the men of all races in tastes, dispositions and habits. 
This is shewn by the pleasure which they all take in 
dancing, rude music, acjing, painting, tattooing, and 
otherwise decorating themselves,—in their mutual 
comprehension of gesture-language—and, as I shall be 
able to shew in a future essay, by the same expression 
in theif features, and by the same inarticulate cries, 
when they are excited by various emotions. This 
similarity, or rather identity, is striking, when contrasted 
with the different expressions which may be observed 
in distinct species of monkeys. There is good evi¬ 
dence that the art of shooting with bows and arrows has 
not been handed dowm from any common progenitor of 

® Tylor’s ‘ Early History of Maokind,’ 1865; for the evidence with 
respect to gesture-language, see p. 54. Lubbock’s ‘ Prehistoric Times,’ 
2nd edit. 1869. 
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mankind, yet the stone arrow-heads, brought from the 
most distant parts of the world and manufactured at the 
most remote periods, are, as Nilsson has shewn,almost 
identical; and this fact can only he accoufited for by 
the various races having similar inventive or mental 
powers. The same observation has been made by 
archaeologists with respect to certain widely-prevalent 
ornaments, such as zigzags, &c.; and with respect to 
various simple beliefs and customs, such as thb burying 
of the dead under megalithic structures. I remember 
observing in South America,'*® that there, as in so many 
other parts of the world, man has generally chosen the 
summits of lofty hills, on which to throw up piles of 
stones, either for the sake of recording some remarkable 
event, or for burying his dead. 

Now when naturalists observe a close agreemfpit, in 
numerous small details of habits, tastes and dispositions 
between two or more domestic races, or between nearly- 
allied natural forms, they use this fact as an argument 
that all are descended from a commou progenitor who 
was thus endowed; and consequently that all should be 
classed under the same species. The same argument 
may be applied with much force to the races of man. 

As it is improbable that the numerous and unim¬ 
portant points of resemblance between the several races 
of man in bodily structure and mental facultiSs (I do 
not here refer to similar customs) should all have been 
independently acquired, they must have been inherited 
from progenitors w'ho were thus characterised. We" 
thus gain some insight into the early state of man, 

S'* ‘ The Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia,’ Eng. translat. edited 
by Sir J. Lubbock, 1868, p. 104. 

Hodder M. Westropp, on Cromlechs, &o., ‘Journal of Ethno¬ 
logical Soo.’ as given in ‘ Soieiitilic Opinion,’ June 2nd, 1869, p. 3. 

“ ‘ Journal of Bcseatches: Voyage of the “ Beigle,” ’ p. 46. 
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before he had spread step by step over the face of the 
earth. The spreading of man to regions widely sepa¬ 
rated by the sea, no doubt, preceded any considerable 
amount ofdivergcnce of character in the several races; 
for otherwise we should sometimes meet with the same 
race in distinct continents; and this is never the case. 
Sir J. Lubbock, alter comparing the arts now practised 
by savages in all parts of the world, specifies those 
which mtfn could not have known, when he first wan¬ 
dered from his original birth-place; for if once learnt 
they would never have been forgotten. ^ He thus shews 
that “the spear, which is but a development of the 
“ knife-point, and tlie club, which is but a long hammer, 
“ are the oidy things left.” He admits, however, that 
the art of making fire probably had already been dis¬ 
covered. for it is common to all the races now existing, 
and was known to the ancient cave-inhabitants of 
Europe. Perhaps the art of making rude canoes or 
rafts w'as likewise known; but as man*existed at a re¬ 
mote epoch, when the land in many places stood at a 
very different level, ho would have been able, without 
the aid of canoes, to have spread widely. Sir J. Lubbock 
further remarks how improbable it is that our earliest 
ancestors could have “ counted as high as ten, consider- 
“ ing that so many races now in existence cannot get 
“ beyohd four.” Nevertheless, at this early period, the 
intellectual and social faculties of man could hardly have 
been inferior in any extreme degree to those now pos¬ 
sessed by the lowest savages; otherwise primeval man 
could not have been so eminently successful in the 
struggle for life, as proved by his early and wide 
diffusion. ' 

From the fundamental differences between certain 


*■ ‘ Prehistoric Times,’ 1869, p. 574. 
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languages, some philologists have inferred that when 
man first became widely diffused .he was not a speaking 
animal; but it may be suspected that lanpiages, far 
less perfect than any now spoken, aided by gestures, 
might liave been used, and yet have left no traces 
on subsequent and more highly-developed tongues. 
Without the use of some language, however imperfect, 
it appears doubtful whether man’s intellect could have 
risen to the standard implied by his dominant position 
at an early period. 

Whether primeval man, when he possessed very few 
arts of the rudest kind, and when his power of language 
was extremely imperfect, would have deserved to be 
called man, must depend on the definition which we 
employ. In a series of forms ‘graduating insensibly 
from some ape-like creature to man as he nemuaxists, 
it would be impossible to fix on any definite point when 
the term “ man ’’ ought to be used. But this is a matter 
of very little importance. So again it is almost a 
matter of indifference whether the so-called races of 
man are thus designated, or are ranked as species 
or sub-species; but the latter term appears the most 
appropriate. Einally, we may conclude that when 
the principles of evolution are generally accepted, as 
they surely will be before long, the dispute between the 
monogenists and the polygenists will die a silent and 
unobserved death. 

One other question ought not to be passed over 
without notice, namely, whether, as is sometimes 
assumed, each sub-species or mce of man has sprung 
from a single pair of progenitors. With our domestic 
animals a new race can readily be formed from a single 
pair possessing some new character, or even from a 
single individual thus characterised, by carefully match- 
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ing the varying offspring; but most of our races have 
been formed, not intentionally from a selected pair, 
but unconsciously by the preservation of many indi¬ 
viduals which have varied, however slightly, in some 
useful or desired manner. If in one country stronger 
and heavier horses, and in another country lighter and 
fleeter horses, were habitually preferred, we may feel 
sure that two distinct sub-breeds would, in the course 
of time, be produced, without any particular pairs 
or individuals having been separated and bred from 
in either country. Many races have been thus formed, 
and their manner of formation is closely analogous with 
that of natural species. We know, also, that the 
horses which have been brought to the Falkland 
Islands have become, during successive generations, 
smaller and weaker, whilst those which have run wild 
on the Pampas have acquired larger and coarser 
heads; and such changes are manifestly due, not to 
any one pair, but to all the individuals having been 
subjected to the same conditions, aided, perhaps, by 
the principle of reversion. The new sub-breeds in 
none of these cases are descended from any single 
pair, but from many individuals which have varied in 
different degrees, but in the same general manner; 
and we may conelude that the races of man have been 
similarly produced, the modifications being either the 
direct result of exposure to different conditions, or the 
indirect result of some form of selection. But to this 
latter subject we shall presently return. 

On the Eoetinction of the Races of Man .—The partial 
and complete extinction of many races and sub-races 
of man are historically known events. Humboldt saw 
in South America a parrot which was the sole living 
creature that could speak the language of a lost tribe. 
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Ancient monuments and stone implements found in 
all parts of the world, of which no tradition is pre¬ 
served by the present inhabitants, indicate much 
extinction. Some small and broken tribesj remnants 
of former races, still survive in isolated and gene¬ 
rally mountainous districts. In Europe the ancient 
races were all, according to Schaalfhausen,*” “lower in 
“ the scale than the rudest living savages; ” they must 
therefore have differed, to a certain extent, from any 
existing race. The remains described by Professor 
Broca*® from Les Eyzies, though tliey unfortunately 
appear to have belonged to a single family, indicate a 
race with a most singular combination of low or simious 
and higli characteristics, and is “entirely diflerent 
“ from any other rade, ancient or modern, that we have 
“ever heard of.” It differed, therefore, from .the . qua- 
ternary race of the caverns of Belgium. 

Unfavourable physical conditions appear to have had 
but little effect in the extinction of races.*® Man has 
long lived in the extreme regions of the North, with 
no wood wherewith to make his canoes or other imple¬ 
ments, and with blubber alone for burning and giving 
him warmth, but more especially for melting the snow. 
In the Soutlicrn extremity of America the Fuegians 
survive without the protection of clothes, or of any 
building worthy to be called a hovel. In South Africa 
the aborigines wander over the most arid plains, where 
dangerous beasts abound. Man can withstand the 
deadly influence of the Terai at the foot of the Hima¬ 
laya, and the pestilential shores of tropical Africa. 

® Translation in ‘ Anthropological Review,’ Oct. 1868, p. 431. 

29 ‘ Transact, internat. Congress of Prehistoric Arch.’ 1868, p. 172- 
175. See also Broca (translation) in 'Anthropological Review,’Oct. 
1868, p. 410. 

™ Dr. Gerland ‘ Uehcr das Aussterbeu dcr Naturvolkcr,’ 1868, s. 82. 
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Extinction follows chiefly from the competition of 
tribe with tribe, and race with race. Various checks 
are always in action, as specified in a former chapter, 
which serve to keep down the numbers of each savage 
tribe,—such as periodical famines, the wandering of 
the parents and the consequent deaths of infants, pro¬ 
longed suckling, the stealing of women, wars, accidents, 
sickness, licentiousness, especially infanticide, and, 
perhaps, lessened fertility from less nutritious food, and 
many liardships. If from any cause any one of these 
checks is lessened, even in a slight degree, the tribe 
thus favoured will tend to increase; and when one 
of two adjoining tribes becomes more numerous and 
powerful than the other, the contest is soon settled by 
war, slaughter, cannibalism, slavery, and absorption. 
Even when a weaker tribe is not thus abruptly swept 
away, if it once begins to decrease, it generally goes on 
decreasing until it is extinct.^* 

When civilised nations come into contact with bar¬ 
barians the struggle is shoi-t, except where a deadly cli¬ 
mate gives itsaid to the native race. Of the causes which 
lead to the victory of civilised nations, some are plain 
and some very obscure. We can see that the cultivation 
of the land will be fatal in many ways to savages, for 
they cannot, or will not, change their habits. New 
diseased and vices are highly destructive; and it appears 
that in every nation a new disease causes much death, 
until those who are most susceptible to its destructive 
influence are gradually weeded out;^ and so it may be 
with the evil efiects from spirituous liquors, as well as 
with tire unconquerably strong taste for them shewn by 
so many savages. It further appears, mysterious as is 

** Gerland (ibid. s. 12) gives facta in support of this statement. 

“ See remarks to this effect in Sir H. Holland’s ‘ Medical Notes and 
Beflcctions,’ 1839, p. 390. 
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the fact, that the first meeting of distinct and separated 
people generates disease.” Mr. Sproat, who in Van¬ 
couver Island closely attended to the subject of extinc¬ 
tion, believes that changed habits of life, which always 
follow from the advent of Europeans, induces much ill- 
liealth. He lays, also, great stress on so trifling a cause 
as that the natives become “ bewildered and dull by the 
“ new life around them; they lose the motives for exer- 
“tion, and get no new ones in their place.” 

The grade of civilisation seems a most important 
element in the success of nations which come in compe¬ 
tition. A few centuries ago Europe feared the inroads 
of Eastern barbarians; now, any such fear would be ridi¬ 
culous. It is a more curious fact, that savages did not 
formerly waste away, as Mr. Bagehot has remarked, 
befoi-e the classical nations, as they now do»J^fore 
modern civilised nations; had they done so, the old 
moralists would have mused over the event; but there 
is po lament in any writer of that period over the perish¬ 
ing barbarians.” 

Although the gi-adual decrease and final extinction 
of the races of man is an obscure pnjblom, wo can see 
that it depends on many causes, differing in different 
places and at different times. It is the same difficult 
problem as that presented by the extinction of one of 
the higher animals—of the fossil horse, for instance, 
which disappeared from South America, soon afterwards 
to be replaced, within the same districts, by countless 
troops of the Spanish horse. The New Zealander seems 

“ I have oollectoil (; Journal of Eesearches, Voyage of the “ Beagle,"' 
p. 435) a good many cases bearing on this subject: see also Oerland, 
ibid. s. 8. Poeppig speaks of the “ breath of civilisation as poisonous 
“ to savages.” 

^ Sproat, ‘ Scenes and Studies of Savage Life,’ 1868, p. 284. 

“ Bagehot, “ Physics and Politics,” ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ April 1, 
1868, p. 455. 
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conscious of this parallelism, for he compares his future 
fate with that of the native rat almost exterminated by 
the European rat. The difficulty, though great to our 
imagination, and really great if we wish to ascertain 
the precise causes, ought not to be so to our reason, 
as long as we keep steadily in mind that the increase of 
each species and each race is constantly hindered by 
various checks; so that if any new clieck, or cause of 
destruction, even a slight one, be superadded, the race 
will surely decrease in number; and as it has every- 
wdiere been observed that savages are much opposed to 
any change of habits, by which means injurious checks 
could be counterbalanced, decreasing numbers will 
sooner or later lead to extinction; the end, in most 
cases, being promptly determined by the inroads of 
inero^^iug and conquering tribes. 

r ^ 

On the Formation of the Races of Man .—It may be 
premised that when wo find the same race, though 
broken up. into distinct tribes, ranging over a great 
area, as over America, we may attribute their general 
resemblance to descent fj'pm a common stock. In some 
cases the crossing of races already distinct has led to 
the formation of new races. The singular fact that 
Europeans and Hindoos, who belong toHho same Aryan 
stock tlnd speak a language fundamentally the same, 
differ widely in appearance, whilst Europeans differ 
but little from Jews, who belong to the Semitic stock 
and speak quite another language, has been accounted 
for by Brocathrough the Aryan branches havitig been 
largely crossed during their wide diffusion by various 
indigenous tribes. When two races in close contact 


!“■’ “On Aniliropology,” translation, ‘Antliiopolog. Eoviow,’ Jan. 

1868, p, 68. 
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cross, the first result is a heterogeneous mixture : 
thus Mr. Hunter, in describing the Santali or hill- 
tribes of India, says that hundreds of imperceptible 
gradations may bo traced “ from the black, squat tribes 
“ of the mountains to the tall olive-coloured Brahman, 
“ with his intellectual brow, calm eyes, and high but 
“ narrow head; ” so that it is necessary in courts of 
justice to ask the witnesses whether they are Santalis 
or Hindoos.^ Whether a heterogeneous people, such 
as the inhabitants of some of the Polynesian islands, 
formed by the crossing of tw'o distinct races, with feAV 
or no pure members left, would ever become homo¬ 
geneous, is not known from direct evidence. But as 
with our domesticated animals, a crossed breed can 
certainly, in the coufse of a few generations, bo fixed 
and made uniform by careful selection,-'® we mijjt,mfer 
that the free and prolonged intercrossing during?4nany 
generations of a heterogeneous mixture would supply 
the place of selection, and overcome any tendency to 
reversion, so that a crossed race would ultimately be¬ 
come homogeneous, though it might not partake in an 
equal degree of the characters of the two parent-races. 

Of all the differences between the races of man, the 
colour of the skin is the most conspicuous and one of 
the best marked. Differences of this kind, it was for¬ 
merly thought, could bo accounted for by long* expo¬ 
sure under different climates; but Pallas first shewed 
that this view is not tenable, and he has been followed 
by almost all anthropologists.®* The view has been 

‘ The Annals of Rural Bengal,’ 1868, p. 131. 

‘ The Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestioalion,’ vol. 
ji. p. 95. 

Pallas, ‘Afct. Acad. St. Petersburgh,’ 1780, pnit ii. p. 69. Ho 
was followed by Bndolphi, m his •’Beytiago zur Anthropologic,’ 1812. 
An excellent summary of the evidence is given by Godion, ‘ De 
I’Espece,’ 1859, vol. li. p. 216, &o. 

VOL. I. B 
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rejected chiefly because the distribution of the a ariously 
coloured races, most of whom must haye long inhabited 
their present homes, does not coincide with correspond¬ 
ing differences of climate. Weight must also be given 
to such cases as that of the Dutch families, who, as 
we hear on excellent authority,“ have not undergone 
the least change of colour, after residing for three cen¬ 
turies in South Africa. The uniform appearance in 
various parts of the world of gypsies and Jews, though 
the uniformity of the latter has been somewhat exagge- 
rated,^^ is likewise an argument on the same side. A 
very damp or a very dry atmosphere has been supposed 
to be more influential in modifying the colour of the 
skin than mere heat; but as D'Orbigny in South 
America, and Livingstone in AfHca, arrived at diame¬ 
trically opposite conclusions with respect to dampness 
and dryness, any conclusion on this head must be con- 
sideted as very doubtful.^^ 

" ,Various facts, which I have elsewhere given, prove 
lihat the colour of the skin and hair is sometimes corre¬ 
lated in a surprising maijiier with a complete immunity 
from the action of ceitain vegetable, poisons and irom 
the attacks of certain parasites. Hence it occurred to 
me, that negroes and other dark races might have 
acquired their dark tints by the darker individuals 
escaping during a long series of generations from 
the deadly influence of the miasmas of their native 
countries. 

I altcruards found that the same idea had long ago 


Sir Andrew Smith, as quoted by Knox, ‘ Baces of Man,’ 1850, 
p. 47.S. 

See De Qnatrefages on this head, ‘ Bevue des Coura Scientifiques,’ 
Oct. 17,1868, p. 731. 

Livingstone’s ‘ Travels and Besearcbes in S. Africa,’ 1857, p. 338, 
329. D’Orbigny, as quoted by Godinn, • De I’Espisce,’ vol. ii. p. 266. 
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occurred to Dr. Wells.^ That negroes, and even mulat- 
toes, are almost completely exempt from the yellow- 
fever, which is so destructive in tropical Araerioa, has 
long been known.^* They likewise escape to a large 
extent the fatal intermittent fevers that prevail along, 
at least, 2600 miles of the shores of Africa, and which 
annually cause one-fifth of the white settlers to die, and 
another fifth to return home invalided.^® This immu¬ 
nity in the negro seems to be partly inherent, de¬ 
pending on some unknown peculiarity of constitution, 
and partly the result of acclimatisation. Pouchet‘“ 
states that the negro regiments, bori’ow'ed from the 
Viceroy of Egypt for the Mexican war, which had been 
recruited near the Soudan, escaped the yellow-fever 
almost equally well with the negroes originally brought 
from various parts of Africa, and accustome^T^o the 
climate of the West Indies. That acclimatisation^ pjays 
a part is shewn by the many cases in which negroes, 
alter having i-esided for some time in a colder climate 
have become to a certain extent liable to tropictu 
fevers.” The nature of the climate under which the 
white races have long resided, likewise has some in¬ 
fluence on them; for during the fearful epidemic of 
yellow-fever in Demerara during 1837, Dr. Blair found 
that the death-rate of the immigrants was propertional 


“ See a paper read before the Eoyal Sec. in 1813, and published m 
his Essays in 1818. I have given an account of Dr. Wells’ views m the 
Historical Sketch (p. xvi) to my * Origin of Species.’ Various eases of 
colour correlated with constitutional peculiarities are given in my 
‘ Variation of Animals under Domestication,’ vol. li. p. 227, 335. 

See, for instance, Nott and Gliddon, • Types of Mankind,’ p. 68 
Major Tullocb, m a paper read before the Statistical Society, 
April UOtli, 1840, and given in the ‘ Athenasum,’ 1840, p. 353. 

‘ The Plurality of the Human Eace ’ (translat.), 1864, p. 60 
Quatrefages, ‘ Unite de I’Espceo Humaine,’ 1861, p. 205. Waitz 
‘ Introduct. to Anthropology,’ translat. vol. i. 1863, p. 124. Living¬ 
stone gives analogous cases in his ‘ Travels.’ 
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fo the latitude of the country whence they had come. 
With the negro the immunity, as far as it is the result 
of acclimatisation, implies exposure during a prodigious 
length of time; for the aborigines of tropical America, 
who have resided there from time immemorial, are not 
exempt from yellow-f(;ver; and the liov. 13. Tristram 
states, that there are districts in Northern Africa which 
the native inhabitants are compelled annually to leave, 
though the negroes can remain with safety. 

That the immunity of the negro is in any degree 
correlated with the colour of his skin is a mere conjec¬ 
ture : it may be correlated with some dilference in his 
blood, nervous system, or other tissues. Nevertheless, 
from the facts above alluded to, ac'd from some connec¬ 
tion apparently existing between complexion and a 
tendency to consumption, the conjecture seemed to me 
not improbable. Consequently I endeavoured, with but 
little success,'*® to ascertain how far it held good. The 


■** In the spring of 18G2 I obt.ainc<l permission from tho Diroctor- 
Genenil of tlic Medical tlciiartnient of the Army, to tr.insmit to tho 
snrgeons of tho various regiments on foreign Sfervico a blank table, 
with the following appended remarks, but I have received no returns. 
“As several well-marked cases have boon recorded with our domestic 
“ animals of a relation between the colour of the dermal iipiiendages 
“ and tlif constitution ; and it being notorious that there is some limited 
“ degree of relation between the colour of the races of man and tho 
“ climate inhabited by them; the following investigation seems worth 
“ consideration. Namely, whether there is any relation in Europeans 
“ between tlie colour of their hair, and their liability to the diseases of 
“ tropical countries. If the surgeons of tho soveral regime nts, when 
“ stationed in unhoalthy tropical districts, would bo so good as first to 
“count, as a standard of compaiison, how many men, in (ho forco 
“ whfiico the sick are drawn, have dark and light-coloured hair, and 
“ hair of intermediate or doubtful tints; and if a similar account were 
“ kept by tho same medical gentlemen, of all tho men who suffered 
“ from malaiious and yellow fevers, or from dysenteiy, it would soon 
“ bo apiKirent, after some thousand cases hud been tabulated, whether 
“ there exists any relation between the colour pf tho hair and consti- 
“ tutional liability to tropical diseases. Perhaps no such relation would 
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}atc Dr. Daniell, who had long lived on the West Coast 
of Africa, told me that he did not believe in any such 
relation. He was himself unusually fair, and had with¬ 
stood the climate in a wonderful manner. When he 
first arrived as a boy on the coast, an old and expe¬ 
rienced negro chief predicted from his appearance that 
this would prove the case. Dr. Nicholson, of Antigua, 
after having attended to tin's subject, wrote to me that 
he did not think that dark-coloured Europeans escaped 
the yellow-fever better than those that were light- 
coloured. Mr. J. M. Harris altogether denies that 
Europeans with dark hair withstand a hot climate 
better than other men ; on the contrary, experience has 
taught him in making a selection of men for service 
on the coast of Afriisa, to choose those with red hair. 
As far, therefore, as these slight indications serje, there 
seems no foundation for the hypothesis, which has been 
accepted by several writers, that the colour of the black 
races may have resulted from darker and darker indi¬ 
viduals having survived in greater numbers, during 
their exposure to the fever-generating miasmas of their 
native countries. 

Although with our present knowledge we cannot 
account for the strongly-marked differences in colour 
between the races of man, either through correlation 
with constitutional peculiarities, or through the direct 
action of climate; yet we must not quite ignore the 


“ be discovered, but the investigation is well worth making. In case 
“ any positive result wore obtained, it might bo of some practical use 
in selecting men for any particular service. Theoretically the result 
would be bf high interest, as indicating one means by whicii a race 
of men inhabiting from a remote period an unhealtliy tropical climate, 
might have become dark-coloured by the better preservation of dark- 
haired or dark-complexioned individuals during a long succession of 
generations,” 

** ‘ Anthropological Review,’ Jan. 1866, p. xiu. 
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latter agency, for there is good reason to believe that 
some inherited effect is thus produced.®" 

We have seen in our third chapter that the condi¬ 
tions of life, such as abundant food and general comfort, 
affect in a direct manner the development of the bodily 
frame, the effects being transmitted. Through the 
combined influences of climate and changed habits of 
life, European settlers in the United States undergo, as 
is generally admitted, a slight but extraordinarily rapid 
change of appearance. There is, also, a considerable 
body of evidence shewing that in the Southern States 
the house-slaves of the third generation present a 
markedly different appearance from the field-slaves.®^ 

If, however, we look to the races of man, as distri¬ 
buted over the world, we must infer that their charac¬ 
teristic differences cannot be accounted for by the 
direct action of different conditions of life, even after 
exposure to them for an enormous period of time. The 
Esquimaux live exclusively on animal food; they are 
clothed in thick fur, and are exposed to intense cold 
and to prolonged darkness; yet they do not differ in 
any extreme degree from {he inhabitants of Southern 
China, who live entirely on vegetable food and are ex¬ 
posed almost naked to a hot, glaring climate. The un¬ 
clothed Fuegians live on the marine productions of their 
inhospitable shores; the Botocudos of Brazil wander 

“ See, for instance, Quatrefages (‘Bevue des Oonrs Scientiflques,’ 
Oct. 10, 1868, p. 724) on the effects of residence in Abyssinia and 
Arabia, and other analogous cases. Dr. RoUe (‘Der Mensoh, seine 
Abstammung,’ &c., 1865, s. 99) states, on tho authority of Khanikof, 
that the greater number of German families settled in Georgia, hare 
acquired in the course of two generations dark hair and eyes. Mr. D. 
Forbes informs me that the Quiohuas in the Andes vary greatly in 
colour, according to the position of the valleys inhabited by them. 

n Harlan, ‘ Medical Researches,* p. 532. Quatrefages (‘ Unite de 
I’Espece Humaine,’ 1861, p. 128) has ooUected much evidence on tliis 
head. 
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about the hot forests of the interior and live chiefly on 
vegetable productions; yet these tribes resemble each 
other so closely that the Fuegians on board the “ Beagle” 
were mistaken by some Brazilians for Botocudos. The 
Botocudos again, as well as the other inhabitants of 
tropical America, are wholly different from the Negroes 
who inhabit the opposite shores of the Atlantic, are 
exposed to a nearly similar climate, and follow nearly 
the same habits of life. 

Nor can the differences between the races of man be 
accounted for, except to a quite insignificant degree, by 
the inherited effects of the increased or decreased use of 
parts. Men who habitually live in canoes, may have 
their legs somewhat stunted; those who inhabit lofty 
regions have their clfests enlarged; and those who con¬ 
stantly use certain sense-organs have the caries in 
which they are lodged somewhat increased in size, and 
their features consequently a little modified. With 
civilised nations, the reduced size of the jaws from 
lessened use, the habitual play of different muscles 
serving to express different ^motions, and the increased 
size of the brain from greater intellectual activity, have 
together produced a considerable effect on their general 
appearance in comparison with savages.®^ It is also 
possible that increased bodily stature, with no corre¬ 
sponding increase in the size of the brain, m<ty have 
given to some races (judging from the previously ad¬ 
duced cases of the rabbits) an elongated skull of the 
dolichocephalic type. 

Lastly, the little-understood principle of correlation 
will almost certainly have come into action, as in the 
case of great muscular development and strongly pro- 


See Prof. SohaaffIiau88u, translut. iu ‘ Aathropol^gical Ueview,’ 
Oct. 1868. p. 429. 
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jecting siipra-orbital ridges. It is not improbable that 
the texture of the hair, which differs much in the dif¬ 
ferent races, may stand in some kind of correlation with 
the structure of tlie skin; for the colour of the hair 
and skin are certainly correlated, as is its colour and 
texture'uith the IMandans. The colour of the skin 
and the odour emitted by it are likewise in some man¬ 
ner connected. ^Yith the breeds of sheep the number 
of hairs within a given space and the number of the 
excretory pores stand in some relation to each other.''^ 
If we may judge from the analogy of our domesticated 
animals, many modifications of structure in man pro¬ 
bably come under this principle of correlated growth. 

We have now seen that the chal'acteristic differences 
between the races of man cannot be accounted for in a 
satisfactory manner by the direct action of the condi¬ 
tions of life, nor by the effects of the continued use of 
parts, nor through the principle of correlation. We 
are therefore led to inquire whether slight individual 
differences, to which man is eminently liable, may 
not have been preserved and augmented during a long 
series of generations through natural selection. But 
here we are at once met by the objection that beneficial 
variations alone can be thus preserved; and as far as 
we are" enabled to judge (although always liable to 
error on this head) not one of the external differ¬ 
ences between the races of man is of any direct or 


“ Mr. Catlin states (‘ N. American Indians,’ 3rd edit. 1842, voi. i. p. 
49) that in the wliole tribe of the Mandans, about one in ten or twelve 
of tlie members of all ages and both sexes have bright silvery grey hair, 
which is hereditary. Now tliis hair is as coarse and harsh as that of 
a horse’s mane, whilst the hair of other colours is fine and soft. 

On the odour of the skin, Godron, ‘ Sur I’Espbce,’ tom. ii. p. 217. 
On the pores in the skin. Dr. ’Wilokens, ‘Die Aufgaben der landwirth. 
Zooteehnik,’ 1869, s. 7. 
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special service to him. The intellectual and moral or 
social faculties must of course be excepted from this re¬ 
mark ; but differences in these faculties can have had 
little or no influence on external characters. The vari¬ 
ability of all the characteristic differences between the 
races, before referred to, likewise indicates that these 
differences cannot be of much importance; for, had 
they been important, they would long ago have been 
either fixed and preserved, or eliminated. In this 
respect man resembles those forms, called by naturalists 
protean or polymorphic, which have remained extremely 
variable, owing, as it seems, to their variations being of 
an indifferent nature, and consequently to their having 
escaped the action of natural selection. 

We have thus far* been bafiled in all our attempts 
to account for the differences between the races of man; 
lait there remains one important agency, namely Sexual 
Selection, which appears to have acted as powerfully 
on man, as on many other animals. I do not intend 
to assert that sexual selection will account for all the 
differences between the races. An unexplained resi¬ 
duum is left, about which we can in our ignorance 
only say, that as individuals are continually born with, 
for instance, heads a little rounder or narrower, and 
with noses a little longer or shorter, such slight dif¬ 
ferences might become fixed and uniform, if the un¬ 
known agencies which induced them were to act in a 
more constant manner, aided by long-continued inter¬ 
crossing. Such modifications come under the provi¬ 
sional class, alluded to in our fourth chapter, which for 
the want of a better term have been called spontaneous 
variations. Nor do I pretend that the effects of sexual 
selection can be indicated with scientific precisionbut 
it can be shewn that it would be an inexplicable fact if 
man had not been modified by this agency, which has 
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acted so powerfully on innumerable animals, both high 
and low in the scale. It can further be shewn that the 
differences between the races of man, as in colour, hairy- 
ness, form of features, &c., are of the nature which it 
might have been expected would have been acted on by 
sexual selection. But in order to treat this subject in a 
fitting manner, I have found it necessary to pass the 
whole animal kingdom in review; I have therefore de¬ 
voted to it the Second Part of this work. At the close 
I shall return to man, and, after attempting to shew 
how far he has been modified through sexual selection, 
will give a brief summary of the chapters in this First 
Part. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

1’binciples of Sexual Selection. 

Secondary sexual characters — Sexual selection — Manner of action 
— Excess of males — Polygamy — The male alone generally 
modified through sexual selection — Eageniess of tlie male — 
Variability of the male — Choice exerted by the fenialo — Sexual 
comiiared ivith natuial selection — Inheritance, at corresponding 
periods of lile, at correjixinding seasons of the year, and as limited 
by sex — Relations between the several forms of inheritance — 
Causes why one sex and the young aie not niodifiei thi oiigh 
sexual selection — Supplement on the propoitional numbers of 
the two sexes throughout the animal kingdom — On the limita¬ 
tion of the iiumhers of the two sexes through natural selection. 

With animals which Iiavo tlieir sexes separated, tlie 
males necessarily differ from the females in their organs 
of reproduction; and these afford tlie primary sexual 
characters. But tlie sexes often differ in what Hunter 
has called secondary sexual characters, nhich are not 
directly connected with the act of reproduction; for 
instance, in the male possessing certain organs of sense 
or locomotion, of which the female is quite destitute, or 
in having them more highly-developed, in order that 
he may readily find or reach her; or again, in the male 
liaving special organs of prehension so as to hold her 
securely. These latter organs of infinitely diversified 
kinds graduate into, and in some cases can hardly be 
distinguished from, those which are commonly ranked 
as primary, such, as the complex appendages at the 
apex of the abdomen in male insects. Unless indeqd 
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we confine the term “primary” to the reproductive 
glands, it is scarcely possible to decide, as far as the 
organs of prehension are concerned, which ought to 
he called primary and which secondary. 

The female often differs from the male in having 
organs for the nourishment or protection of her young, 
as the mammary glands of mammals, and the ab¬ 
dominal sacks of the marsupials. The male, also, in 
some few cases differs from the female in possessing 
analogous organs, as the receptacles for the ova pos¬ 
sessed by the males of certain fishes, and those tem¬ 
porarily developed in certain male frogs. Female bees 
have a special apparatus for collecting and carrying 
pollen, and their ovipositor is modified into a sting for 
the defence of their larvae and the community. In the 
females of many insects the ovipositor is modified in 
the most complex manner for the safe placing of the 
eggs. Numerous similar cases could be given, but they 
do not hero concern us. There are, however, other 
sexual differences quite disconnected with the primary 
organs with which we are more especially concerned— 
such as the greater size, strength, and pugnacity of the 
male, his weapons of offence or means of defence 
against rivals, his gaudy colouring and various orna¬ 
ments, his power of song, and other such characters. 

Besides the foregoing primary and secondary sexual 
differences, the male and female sometimes differ in 
structures connected with different habits of life, and 
not at all, or only indirectly, related to the reproductive 
functions. Thus the females of certain ^es (Culicidai 
and Tabanidae) are blood-suckers, whilst males live 
on flowers and have their mouths dbut^^ of man¬ 
dibles.' The males alone of certain idUIH^d of some 

• Westwood, ‘Modem Class, of Insects,’ p. 541. In 
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crustaceans (e.g. Tanais) have imperfect, closed raoutBb, 
and cannot feed. The Complemental males of certain 
cirripedes live like epiphytic plants either on the female 
or hermaphrodite form, and are destitute of*a mouth 
and prehensile limbs. In these cases it is the male 
which has been modified and has lost certain import¬ 
ant organs, wliich the females and other members of the 
same group possess. In other cases it is the female 
which has lost such parts; for instance, the female glow¬ 
worm is destitute of wings, as are many female moths, 
some of which never leave their cocoons. Many female 
parasitic crustaceans have lost their natatory legs. In 
some weevil-beetles (Curculionidae) there is a great 
difference between the male and female in the length 
of the rostrum or suftnt; but the meaning of this and 
of many analogous differences, is not at all understood. 
Differences of structure between the two sexes in rela¬ 
tion to different habits of life are generally confined to 
the lower animals; but with some few birds the beak 
of the male differs from that of the female. No doubt 
in most, but apparently not ^in all these cases, the dif¬ 
ferences are indirectly connected with the propagation 
of the species: thus a female which has to nourish a 
multitude of ova will require more food than the male, 
and consequently will require special means for procur¬ 
ing it. A male animal which lived for a veiy short 
time might without detriment lose through disuse its 
organs for procuring food ; hut he would retain his 
locomotive organs in a perfect state, so that he might 
reach the female. The female, on the other hand, 
might safel ji jrl^e her organs for flying, swimming, 

regard to about Tanais, mentioned below, 1 am indebted 

to Fritz 

* Kirby and ^Introduction to Entomology,’ yol. iii. 1826, 

p. 30'J. < 
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or walking, if she gradually acquired habits which ren¬ 
dered such powers useless. 

We are, liovvever, here concerned only with that kind 
of selection, which 1 have called sexual selection. This 
depends on tke advantage which certain individuals have 
over other individuals of the same sex and species, in 
exclusive relation to I'eproduction. When the two sexes 
difter in structure in relation to different habits of life, 
as in the cases above mentioned, they have no doubt 
been modified through natural selection, accompanied 
by inheritance limited to one and the same sex. So 
again the primary sexual organs, and those for nourish¬ 
ing or protecting the young, come under this same head; 
for those individuals which generated or nourished their 
offspring best, would leave, cwteris parihus, the greatest 
number to inherit thejr superiority; whilst those which 
generated or nourished their offspring badly, would leave 
but few to inherit their wcniker powers. As the male 
has to search for the female, he requires for this purpose 
organs of sense and locomotion, but if these organs are 
necessary for the other purposes of life, as is generally 
the ease, they will have been develojied through natural 
selection. When the male has found the I'cmale he 
sometimes absolutely requires prehensile organs to hold 
her; thus Dr. Wallace informs mo that the males of cer¬ 
tain jnbths cannot unite with the females if tlieir tarsi 
or feet are broken. The males of many oceanic crusta¬ 
ceans have their legs and antennse modified in an extra¬ 
ordinary manner for the prehension of the female; 
hence we may suspect that owing to these animals 
being washed about by the waves of the open sea, they 
absolutely require these organs in order to propagate 
their kind, and if so their development wil^jhave been 
the result of ordinary or natural selection. 

When the two sexes follow exactly the sg.me habits 
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of life, and the male has more highly developcKl sense 
or locomotive organs than the female, it may he that 
those in their perfected state are indispensable to the 
male for finding the female; but in the vast ma,jovity 
of cases, they serve only to give one male an advan¬ 
tage over anotlier, for the less well-endowed males, 
if time were allowed them, would succeed in pair¬ 
ing with the females; and they would in all othei 
respects, judging from the structure of the female, be 
equally well ada[)ted for their ordinary habits of life. 
In such case.s sexual selection must have come into 
action, for the males have acqtiirod their present struc¬ 
ture, not from being bettor fitted to survive in the 
struggle for existence, but from having gained an ad¬ 
vantage over other males, and from having transmitted 
this advantage to their male offspring alone. It was the 
importance of this distinction which led me to designati' 
tins form of selection as sexual selection. So again, 
if the chief service rendered to the male by his pre¬ 
hensile oi'gans is to prevent tlie escape of the female 
before the ai-rival of other m.des, or when assaulted by 
them, these organs will have been perfected through 
sexual selection, that is by the advantage acquired by 
certain males over tlieir rivals. But in most cases it 
is scarcely possible to distinguish between the ^effects 
of natural and sexual selection. Whole chapters dbuld 
easily be filled with details on the differences between 
the sexes in their sensory, locomotive, and prehensile 
organs. As, however, these structures are not more 
interesting than others adapted for the ordinary pur¬ 
poses of life,;^ shall almost pass them over, giving only 
a few instances under each class. 

There are majiy other structures and instincts which 
must have been deteloped through sexual selection— 
such as the weapons of offence 6ind the means of defence 

VOL. I. 8 
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possessed by the males for fighting with and driving 
away their rivals—their courage and pugnacity—their 
ornaments of many kinds—their organs for producing 
vocal or instmmental music — and their glands for 
emitting odours; most of these latter structures serv¬ 
ing only to allure or excite the female. That these 
characters are the result of sexual and not of ordinary 
selection is clear, as unarmed, unomamented, or un¬ 
attractive males would succeed equally well in the 
battle for life and in leaving a numerous progeny, if 
better endowed males were not present. We may infer 
that this would be the case, for the females, which are 
unarmed and unornamented, are able to survive and 
procreate their kind. Secondaiy .sexual characters of 
the kind just referred to, will be fully discussed in the 
following chapters, as they are in many respects in¬ 
teresting, but more especially as they depend on the 
will, choice, and rivalry of the individuals of either sex. 
When we behold two males fighting for the possession 
of the female, or several male birds displaying their 
gorgeous plumage, and performing the strangest antics 
before an assembled body of females, w e cannot doubt 
that, though led by instinct, they know what they are 
about, and consciously exert their mental and bodily 
powers^ 

Ilf the same manner as man can improve tho breed 
of his game-cocks by the selection of those birds which 
are victorious in the cockpit, so it appears that the 
strongest and most vigorous males, or those provided 
with the best weapons, have prevailed under nature, 
and have led to the improvement of the natural breed 
or species. Through repeated deadly contests, a slight' 
degree of variability, if it led to some advantage, how¬ 
ever slight, would suflSce for the work of sexual selec¬ 
tion ; and it is certain that secondary sexual characters 
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are eminently variable. In the same manner as man 
can give beauty, according to In's standard of taste, to his 
male poultry—can give to the Sebright bantam a new 
and elegant plumage, an erect and peculiar carriage— 
.so it appears that in a state of nature female birds, by 
having long selected the more attractive males, have 
added to their beauty. No doubt this implies powers 
of discrimination and taste on the part of the female 
which will at first appear extremely improbable; but 
I hope hereafter to shew tliat this is not the case. 

From our ignorance on several points, the precise 
manner in which sexual selection acts is to a certain 
■extent uncertain. Nevertheless if those naturalists who 
already believe in the mutability of species, will read 
the following chapters, they will, I think, agree with 
me that sexual selection has played an important part 
in the history of the organic world. It is certain that 
with almost all animals there is a struggle between the 
males for the possession of the female. This fact is so 
notorious that it would be sujierfluous to give instances. 
Hence the females, supposing that their mental capacity 
sufiSced for the exertion of a choice, could select one out 
of several males. But in numerous cases it appears' as 
if it had been specially arranged that there should be 
a struggle between many males. Thus with migratory 
birds, the males generally arrive before the females at 
their place of breeding, so that many males are ready 
to contend for each female. The bird-catchers assert 
that this is invariably the case w’ith the nightingale and 
blackcap, as I am informed by Mr. Jenner Weir, wdio 
confirms the statement with respect to the latter species. 

Mr. Swaysland of Brighton, who has been in the habit, 
during the last forty yearsi of catching our migratory 
birds on their first arriv.al, writes to me that he has 
znever known the females of any species to arrive before 

s 2 
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their males. During one spring lie shot thirty-nine 
males of Bay’s wagtail {Budytes Ban) before he saw a 
single female. Mr. Gould has ascertained by dissection., 
as he informs me, that male snipes arrive in tbi.s 
country before the females; but this hardly concerns ns, 
as snipes do not breed here. In the case of fish, at the 
period when tlio salmon ascend our rivers, the males in 
large numbers are ready to breed before the females. 
So it apparently is with frogs and toads. Throughout 
the great class of insects the males almost alnays 
emerge from the pupal state before the other sex, so 
that they generally swarm for a time before any females 
can be seen.® The cause of this difference between 
the males and females in their periods of arrival and 
maturity is sufficiently obvious. Those males which 
annually first migrated into any country, or which in 
the spring \\ ore first ready to breed, or were the most 
eager, would leave the largest number of offspring; 
and these would tend to inherit similar instincts and 
constitutions. On the whole there can be no doubt that 
wjih almost all animals, iii which the sexes are separate, 
there is a 'constantly recurrent struggle between the 
males for the jiossession of the females. 

Our difficulty in regard to sexual selection lies in 
understanding how it is that the males which conquer 
otuer males, or tiiose whicn prove the most attractive 
to the females, leave a greater number of offspring 
to inherit their superiority than the beaten and less 


’ Even with those of plants in which the sexes ore separate, tlie mnlo 
flowers are genqpilly mature before th« female. Many hermaphrodite 
plants are, as first shewn by C. K. Sprengel, dicbogjunons; that is, 
their male and female organs are not ready at the same time, so that 
they cannot be self-fertilised. Now with sucji plants the pollen is 
generally mature in the same flower before the stigma, though there, 
are some exceptional species in which the female organs are matiuc' 
before the male. 
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attractive males. Unless tin’s result should follow, the 
characters which give to certain males an advantage 
over others, could not be perfected and augmented 
through sexual selection. When the sexes exist in 
exactly equal numbers, the worst-endowed males will 
ultimately find females (except where polygamy pre¬ 
vails), and leave as many ofifspring, equally well fitted for 
their general habits of life, as the best-endowed males. 
From various facts and considerations, I formerly in¬ 
ferred that with most animals, in which secondary sexual 
characters are well developed, the males considerably 
exceeded the females in number; and this does hold 
good in some few cases. If the males were to the 
females as two to one, or as three to two, or even in 
a somewhat lower* ratio, tlio whole affair would be 
simple ; for the bettor-armed or more attractive males 
would leave the largest number of offspring. Cut after 
investigating, as far as possible, the numerical jiropor- 
tions of the sexes, 1 do not believe that any great 
inequality in number commonly exists. In most cases 
sexual selection appears to have been effective in the 
following manner. 

Let us take any species, a bird for instance, and 
divide the females inhabiting a district into two equal 
bodies: the one consisting of the more vigorous and 
better-nourished individuals, and the other ofithe less 
vigorous and healthy. The fc»rmer, there can be little 
doubt, would be ready to breed in the spring before the 
others; and this is the opinion of Mr. Jeimer Weir, who 
has during many years carefully attended to the habits 
of birds. There can also be no doubt that the most 
^ igorous, healthy, and best-nourished feftalcs would on 
an average succeed in rearing the largest number of 
offspring. The males, as we have seen, are generally 
ready to breed before the females; of the males the 
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strongest, and with some species the best armed, drive 
away the weaker males; and the former would then 
unite with the more vigorous and best-nourished fe¬ 
males, as these are the first to breed. Such vigorous 
pairs would surely rear a larger number of offspring 
than the retarded females, nhich Avould be compelled, 
supposing the sexes to bo numerically equal, to unite 
with tbe conquered and less powerful males; and tins 
is all that is a\ anted to add, in the course of successive 
generations, to the size, strength and courage of the 
males, or to improve their weapons. 

But ill a multitude of cases the males wliieh conquer 
other males, do not obtain possession of the females, 
independently of choice on the part of the latter. The 
courtship of animals is by no means^so simple and short 
an affair as might bo thought. The females are most 
excited by, or prefer pairing nith, the more ornamoHted 
males, or those nhich are the best songsters, or play the 
best antics; but it is obviously probable, as has been 
actually observed in some cases, that they would at the 
same time prefer the more vigorous and lively males.'*' 
Thus the more vigorous females, which are the first to 
breed, will have the choice of many males; and though 
they may not always select the strongest or best armed, 
they will select those which are vigorous and aa^cII armed, 
and in other respects the most attractive. Such early 
pairs would have the sasne advantage in rearing off¬ 
spring on the female side as above explained, and nearly 
the same advantage on the male side. And this ap¬ 
parently has sufficed during a long course of generations 
to add not only to the strength and fighting-powers of 

* I have received infoi-mation, hereafter to be given, to this effect 
with respect to poultry. Even with birds, sucli as pigeons, which 
pair for life, the female, as I hear from Mr. Jenner 'Weir, will desert 
her mate if he is injured or grows weak. • 
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the males, but likewise to their various ornaments or 
other' attractions. 

In the converse and much rarer case of the males 
selecting particular females, it is plain that those which 
were the most vigorous and had conquered othei-s, would 
have the freest choice; and it is almost certain that they 
would select vigorous as well as attractive females. Such 
pairs would have an advantage in rearing offspring, more 
especially if the male had the power to defend the 
female during the pairing-season, as occurs with some 
of the higher animals, or aided in providing for the 
young. The same principles would apply if both sexes 
mutually preferred and selected certain individuals of 
the opposite sex; supposing that they selected not only 
the more attractive but likewise the more vigorous 
individuals. 

Numerical Proportion of the Two Sexes .—I have 
remarked that sexual selection would be a simple 
affair if the males considerably exceeded in number 
the females. Hence I Avas led to investigate, as far 
as I could, the proportions between the two sexes of 
as many animals as possible; but the materials are 
scanty. I w^l here give only a brief abstract of the 
results, retaining the details fqr a supplementary dis¬ 
cussion, so as not to interfere with the course of my 
arsrument. Domesticated animals alone afford the 
opportunity of ascertaining the proportional numbers 
at birth; but no records have been specially kept for 
this purpose. By indirect means, however, I have 
collected a considerable body of statistical data, from 
which it appears that vA'ith most of our domestic 
animals the sexes are nearly equal at biith. Thus with 
race-horses, 25,560 births have been recorded during 
twenty-one years, and the male births have been to the 
female births as 99‘7 to 100. With greyhounds the 
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inequality is greater than with any other animal, for 
iluring twelve years, out of (5878 births, the male births 
have been as llO’l to 100 female births. It is, however, 
in some degree doubtful whether it is safe to infer that 
the same proportional numbers would hold good under 
natural conditions as under domestication; for slight 
and unknown differences in the conditions affect to a 
certain extent the proportion of the sexes. Thus with 
mankind, the male births in England are as 104’5, 
in Russia as 108'0, and with tlie Jews of Livonia as 
120 to 100 females. The proportion is also mysteriously 
affected by the circumstance of the births being legiti¬ 
mate or illegitimate. 

For our present purpose we are concerned with the 
proportion of the sexes, not at bii<h, but at maturity, 
and this adils another element of doubt; for it is a well 
ascertained fact that with man a considerably larger 
proportion of males than of females die before or during 
birth, and during the first few years of infancy. So it 
almost certainly is Avith male lambs, and so it may be 
with the males of other animals. The males of some 
animals kill each other 'by fighting; or they drive 
each other about until they become greatly emaciated. 
They must, also, whilst-wandering about in eager search 
for the females, be often exposed to various dangers. 
With npany kinds of fish the males are much smaller 
than the females, and they are belicA'ed often to be 
devoured by the latter or by other fishes. With some 
birds the females appear to die in larger proportion 
tlian the males: they are also liable to be destroyed on 
their nests, or whilst in charge of their }-oung. With 
insects the female larv® are often larger than those of 
tlie males, and would consequently bo more likely to be 
devoured: in some eases the mature females are less 
active and less rapid in their movements than the males. 
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and would not be so Avell able to escape from danger. 
Hence, with animals in a state of nature, in ordar to 
judge of the proportions of the sexes at maturity, we 
must rely on mere estimation; and this, except perhaps 
when the inequality is strongly marked, is but little 
trustworthy. Nevertheless, as far as a judgment can 
be formed, we may conclude from the facts given in the 
supplement, that tlie males of .some few mammals, of 
many birds, of some tisli and insects, considerably 
exceed in number the females. 

The proportion betw’cen the sexes fluctuates slightly 
during successive years; thus with race-horses, for e\ ery 
100 females born, the males varied from 107‘1 in one 
year to 92‘6 in another year, and with greyhounds from 
n6’3 to 95’8. llutliad larger numbers been tabulated 
throughout a more extensive area than England, these 
fluctuations would probably have disappeared; and such 
as they are, they would hardly suffice to lead under 
a state of nature to the effective action of sexual selec¬ 
tion. Nevertheless with some few wild animals, the 
piroportions seem, as shown in tlie supplement, to fluc¬ 
tuate either during different seasons or in different 
localities in a sufficient degree to lead to such action. 
For it should bo observed that any advantage gained 
during certain years or in certain localities by those 
males which were able to conquer other males,or were 
the most attract.vo to the females, would probably be 
transmitted to the offspring and would not subsequently 
be eliminated. During tlie succeeding seasons, when 
from the equality of tlu.* sexes every male w'as every¬ 
where able to procure a female, the stronger or more 
attractive males previously produced would still have 
at least as good a chance of leaving offspring as the 
less strong or less attractive. 

Polygamy .—The practice of polygamy leads to the 
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same results as would follow from an actual inequality 
in jtlie number of the sexes; for if each male secures 
two or more, females, many males will not be able to 
pair; and tbe latter assuredly will be the weaker or 
less attractive individuals. Many mammals and some 
few birds are polygamous, but with animals belonging to 
the lower classes I have found no evidence of this habit. 
The intellectual powers of such animals are, perhaps, 
not sufficient to lead them to collect and guard a harem 
of females. That some relation exists between poly¬ 
gamy and the development of secondary sexual cha¬ 
racters, appears nearly certain; and this supports the 
view that a numerical jircponderance of males would 
be eminently favourable to the action of sexual selection. 
Nevertheless many animals, especially birds, which are 
strictly monogamous, display strongly-marked secondary 
sexual characters; whilst some few animals, which are 
polygamous, are not thus characterised. 

We ■will first briefly run through the class of mam¬ 
mals, and then turn to bmls. The gorilla seems to bo 
a polygamist, and the male differs considerably from 
the female; so it is with some baboons which live in 
herds containing twice as many adult females as males. 
In South America th(3 Myeetes caraija presents well- 
marked sexual differences in colour, beard, and vocal 
organs, and the male generally lives with two Or three 
wives: the male of the Cdms eapucinus differs some¬ 
what from the female, and appears to be polygamous.'* 
Little is known on this head with respect to most other 
monkeys, but some species are strictly monogamous. 
The ruminants are eminently polygamous, and they 

“ On the Gorilla, Savage and 'Wyman, ‘ Boston Journal of Nat. Hist.’ 
Tol. V. 1845-47, p. 423. On Cynocophalus, Brehm, ‘Illust. Thierleben,’ 
B. i. 1864, s. 77. On Mycetis, Eengger, ‘Naturgesch.: Saugethiere 
von Paraguay,’ 1830, s. 14, 20. On Cebus, Brehm, ibid. s. 108. 
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more frequently present sexual differences than almost 
any other group of mammals, especially in their weapons, 
hut likewise in other characters. Most deer, cattle, and 
sheep are polygamous; as are most antelopes, though 
some of the latter are monogamous. Sir Andrew 
Smith, in speaking of the antelopes of South Africa, 
says that in herds of about a dozen there was rarely 
more than one mature male. The Asiatic Antihpe 
saiga appears to be the most inordinate polygamist 
in the world; for Pallas® states that the male drives 
away all rivals, and collects a herd of about a hundred, 
consisting of females and kids : the female is hornless 
and has softer hair, but does not otherwise differ much 
from the male. The horse is pol 3 'gamous, but, except 
in his greater size and in the proportions of his bodj'-, 
differs but little from the mare. The wild boar, in his 
great tusks and some other characters, presents well- 
marked sexual characters; in Europe and iii India he 
leads a solitary life, except during the breeding-season; 
but at this season he consorts in India with several 
females, as Sir W. Elliot, who has had largo experience 
in observing this animal, believes: whether this holds 
good in Europe is doubtful, but is su 2 )ported by some 
statements. The adult male Indian elei^hant, like the 
boar, passes much of his time in solitude; but when 
associating with others, “it is rare to find,” jis Dr. 
Campbell states, “more than one male with a whole 
“ herd of females.” The larger males expel or kill the 
smaller and weaker ones. The male differs from the 
female by his immense tusks and greater size, strength, 
and endurance; so great is the difference in these latter 


® Fallas, ‘ Spioilegia Zoolog.’ Fasc. xii. 1777, p. 29. Sir Andrew 
Smith, ‘ Illustrations of the Zoology of S. Africa,’ 1849, pi. 29, on the 
Kobus. Owen, in his ‘ Anatomy of Vertebrates ’ (vol. lii. 1808, p. 6333 
gives a table incidentally showing which'Spcciea of Antelopes pair and 
which are gregarious, j 
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respects, that the males when caught are valued at 
twenty per cent, above the females.’ With other pachy- 
(lermatous animals the sexes differ very little or not at 
{ill, and they are not, as far as known, polygamists. 
Hardly a single species amongst the Cheiroptera and 
Edentata, or in the great Orders of the Rodents and 
Insectivora, presents well-developed secondary sexual 
differences; and I can find no aOcount of any species 
being polygamou.«, excepting, perhaps, the common rat, 
the males of which, as some rat-catchers affirm, live 
with several females. 

The lion in South Africa, as I hear from Sir Andrew 
Smith, sometimes lives with a single female, hut gene¬ 
rally with more than one, and, in one case, was found 
with as many as five females, so tiiat he is polygamous. 
He is, us far as I can discover, the sole polygamist in 
the whole group of the terrestrial Carnivora, and he 
alone presents well-marked sexual characters. If, how¬ 
ever, wc turn to the marine Carnivora, the case is widely 
different; for many species of seals offer, as wo shall 
heieafter see, extraordinary sexual differences, and they 
are eminently polygamous. Thus the male sea-ele¬ 
phant of the Southern Ocean, always possesses, accord¬ 
ing to I’dron, several females, and the sea-lion of Forster 
is said to be surrounded by from twenty to thirty females. 
In tlm North, the male sea-bear of Steller is accom¬ 
panied by even a greater number of females. 

With res[)ect to birds, many species, the sexes of 
■which differ greatly from each other, are certainly 
monogamous. In Great Britain we see well-marked 
sexual differences in, for instance, the wild-duck which 
pairs with a single female, with the common blackbird, 

7 Dr. Ciimpbell, in ‘ Proc. Zoolog. Soc.’ 1869, p. 138. See also an 
intciesting pajier, by Lieut. Johnstone, in ‘ Proc. Asiatic See. of Bengal,’ 
May, 18C8. 
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and with the bullfinch which is said to pair for life. So 
it is, as I am informed by Mr. Wallace, with the Chat¬ 
terers or Cotingidaj of South America, and numerous 
other birds. In several groups I have not been able to 
discover whether the species are polygamous or mono¬ 
gamous. Lesson says that birds of paradise, so re¬ 
markable for their sexual differences, are polygamon.s, 
but Mr. Wallace doubts whether he had sufficient evi¬ 
dence. Mr. Salvin informs me that he has been led 
to believe that liumming-birds are polygamous. The 
male widow-bird, remarkable for his caudal plumes, 
certainly seems to bo a polygamist." I have been 
as.snred by Mr. Jenner Weir and by others, that three 
starlings irot rarely frequent the same nest; but whether 
this is a case of polygamy or polyandry has not been 
ascertained. 

The Gallinacem present almost as strongly marked 
sexual differences as birds of paradise or humming¬ 
birds, and many of the species are, as is well known, 
polygamous; others being strictly monogamous. What 
a contrast is presented between the sexes of the poly¬ 
gamous peacock or pheasant, and the monogamous 
guinea-fowl or partridge! Many similar cases could 
be given, as in the grouse tribe, in which the males 
of the polygamous capercailzie and black-cock differ 
greatly from the females; whilst the sexes of thd mono¬ 
gamous red grouse and ptarmigan differ very little. 
Amongst the Cursores, no great number of species 
offer strongly - marked sexual differences, except the 
bustards, and the great bustard {Otis tarda), is said to 

* ‘ The Ibi%’ vol. iii. 1861, p. 133, on the Progno Widow-bird. Sco 
also on the Vidua axilluris, ibid. vol. ii. 1860, p. 211. On the polj-- 
gamy of the Capercailzie and Great Bustard, see L. Uoyd, ‘ Game Birds 
of Sweden,’ 1867, p. 19, and 182. iMontagu and Selby speak of the 
Black Grouse ns polygamous and of the Bed Grouse as monogamous. 
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be polygamous. With the Grallatores, extremely few 
species differ sexually, but the ruff {Machetes pugnax) 
affords a strong exception, and this species is believed 
by Montagu to be a polygamist. Henco it appears 
that with birds there often exists a close relation 
between polygamy and the development of strongly- 
marked sexual differences. On asking Mr. Bartlett, at 
the Zoological Gardens, who has had such largo ex¬ 
perience with birds, whether the male tragopan (one of 
the Gallinacese) was polygamous, I was struck by his 
answering, “ I do not know, but should think so from 
“ his splendid colours.” 

It deserves notice that the instinct of pairing with a 
single female is easily lost undei^ domestication. The 
wild-duck is strictly monogamous, the domcstic-duek 
highly polygamous. The Eev. W. D. Fox informs me 
that with some half-tamed wild-ducks, kept on a large 
pond in his neighbourhood, so many mallards were shot 
by the gamekeeper that only one was left for every 
seven or eight females; yet unusually largo broods 
wci’o roared. The guinea-fowl is strictly monogamous; 
but Mr. Fox finds that his birds succeed best when ho 
keeps one cock to two or three hens.® Canary-birds 
pair in a state of nature, but the breeders in England 
successfully put one male to four or five females; never¬ 
theless the first female, as Mr. Fox has been assured, 
is alone treated as the wife, she and her young ones 
being fed by him; the others are treated as concubines. 
I have noticed these cases, as it renders it in some 
degree probable that monogamous species, in a state of 
nature, might readily become either temporarily or per¬ 
manently polygamous. 

» The Eev. E. 8. Dixon, however, speaks positively (‘Ornamental 
Poultry,’ 1848, p. 76) about the eggs of the guinea-fowl being infertile 
whep more than one female is kept witli the same male. 
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With respect to reptiles and fishes, too little is known 
of their habits to enable us to speak of their marriage 
arrangements. The stickle-back Gasterosteus), however, 
is said to be a polygamist; and the male during the 
breeding-season differs conspicuously from the female. 

• To sum up on the means through which, as far as 
we can judge, sexual selection has led to the develop¬ 
ment of secondary sexual characters. It has been shewn 
that the largest number of vigorous offspring will bo 
reared from the pairing of the strongest and best-armed 
males, which have conquered other males, with the 
most vigorous and best-nourished females, which aro 
tlio first to breed in the spring. Such females, if 
they select the more, attractive, and at the same time 
vigorous, males, will rear a larger number of offspring 
than the retarded females, which must pair witli the 
loss vigorous and less attractive males. So it will be 
if the more vigorous males select the more attractive 
and at the same .time healthy and vigorous females; 
and this will especially hold good if the male defends 
the female, and aids in providing food for the young. 
The advantage thus gained by the more vigorous pairs 
in rearing a larger number of offspring has apparently 
sufficed to render sexual selection efficient. But a large 
preponderance in number of the males over the females 
would be still more efficient; whether the preponder¬ 
ance was only occasional and local, or permanent; 
whether it ocemTed at birth, or subsequently from the 
greater destruction of the females; or whether it in¬ 
directly followed from the practice of polygamy. 


The Male generally moYe modified than the Female .^— 
Throughout the animal kingdom, when the sexes differ 


10 Noel Humphreys, ‘ River Gardens,’ 1857. 
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from each other in external appeai’ance, it is the male 
which, with rare exceptions, has been chiefly modified ; 
for the female still remains more like the young of lier 
own species, and more like the other members of tlie 
same group. I’lie cause of this seems to lie in the 
males of almdfet all animals having stronger passions 
than the females. Hence it is the males that fight 
together and sedulously display their channs before 
the females; and those which are victorious transmit 
their superiority to their male offspring. Why the 
males do not transmit their characters to both sexes 
will hereafter be considered. That the males of all 
mammals eagerly pursue the females is notorious to 
every one. Ho it is with birds; but many male birds 
do not so much pursue the female, as display their 
plumage, perform strange antics, anck pour forth then- 
song, in her presence. With the few fish which have 
been observed, the male seems much more eager than 
the female ; and so it is w ith alligatovs, and apparently 
with Batrachians. Throughout the enormous class of 
insects, as Jvirby remarks,“ the law is, that the male 
“ shall seek the female.” With spiders and crustaceans, 
as I hear from two great authorities, Mr. Black wall and 
Mr. C. Hpence Bate, the males are more active and more 
erratic in their habits than the females. With insects and 
crustaceans, when the organs of sense or locomotion are 
present in the one sex and absent in the other, or when,, 
as i^ frequently the case, they are more highly developed 
in the one than the other, it is almost invariably the male, 
as far as I can discover,-which retains such organs, or has 
them most developed; and this shews that the male is 
the more active member in the courtship of the sexes.’'^ 

“ Kirby and Spenco, ‘ Introduction to Entomology,’ vol. iii. 1820, 
p. 342. 

One perugitic Hymonopterous insect CWostwood, ‘ Modern Class, 
of Insects,’ vol, ii. p. 160) forms an exception to the rule, as tlie male 
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The female, on the other hand, with the rarest excep¬ 
tion, is less eager than the male. As the illustrious 
Hunter^® long ago observed, she genemlly “requires to 
•“ bo courted; ” she is coy, and may often be seen en¬ 
deavouring for a long time to escape from the male. 
Every one who has attended to the habits of animals 
will be able to call to mind instances of this kind. 
Judging from various facts, hereafter to be given, and 
from the results which may fairly be attributed to 
sexual selection, the female, though comparatively 
jiassive, generally exerts some choice and accepts one 
male in preference to others. Or she may accept, as 
appearances would sometimes lead us to believe, not 
the male which is the most attractive to her, but the 
one which is the lea'fet distasteful. The exertion of 
some choice on the part of the female seems almost as 
general a law as tlie eagerness of the male. 

We are naturally led to enquire why the male in so 
many and such widely distinct classes has been ren¬ 
dered more eager than the female, so that he searches 
for her and plays the more ,active part in courtship. 
It Avould be no advantage and some loss of power if 
both sexes were mutually to search for each other ; but 
why should the male almost always be the seeker? 
With plants, the ovules after fertilisation have to be 
nourished for a time; hence the pollen is necessarily 
brought to the female organs—being placed on the 
stigma, through the agency of insects or of the wind. 


has rudimentary wings, and never quits tlie cell in which it is born, 
whilst tlio female has well-develored wings. Audouin believes that 
the females ore impregnated by the males whiih aio bom in tlie same 
cells witli them ; but it is much more probable that the females ^it 
other cells, and tlms avoid close interbreeding. We sluill heresrfter 
meet with a few cxcoptioiial cases, in various classes, in which the 
female, instead of the male, is the seeker and wooer 

’3 ‘ Essays and Observations,’ edited by Owen, vol. i. 18t»l. p. 194. 

VOL. I. X 
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or V>y tlie spontaneous movements of tlie stamens; aucl 

m't]] the Algw, <tr., hy the locomotive power of the 
nntherozooids. With lowly-organised animals porma- 
neBftly affixed to the same spot and having their sexes 
separate, the male element is invariabJj brought to 
the female; and we can see the reason why; for the 
ova, even if detached before being fertilised and not 
requb’ing subsequent nourishment or protection, would 
be, from their larger relative size, less easily transported 
than the male element. Hence plants and many of 
the lower animals are, in this respect, analogous. The 
males of affixed animals having been thus led to emit 
their fertilising element, it is natural that any of their 
descendants, which rose in the scale and became loco¬ 
motive, should retain the same haoit, and should closely 
approaclr the female, so that the fertilising element 
might not run the risk of a long transit through the 
waters of the sea. "With some few of the lower ani¬ 
mals, the females alone are fixed, and with these the 
males must bo the seekers.- With respect to forms, 
of which the progeuitor.s were primordially free, it is 
difficult to understand why the males should inva¬ 
riably have acquired the habit of approaching the 
females, instead of being approached by them. But 
in all cases, in order that the males should be efficient 
seekei's, it would be necessary that they should be en¬ 
dowed with strong passions; and the acquirement of 
such passions would naturally follovv from the more 
eager males leaving a larger number of offspring than 
the less eager. 

The great eagerness of the male has thus indirectly 

n Prof. Sachs (‘ Lehrbuch der Botanik,’ 1870, s. 633) in speaking of 
the male and female reproductive cells, remarks, "vorMlt sich die eine 
“ bei der Vereinigung activ, ... die andere erscheint bei der Verein- 
“ igung passiv.” 
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led to the much more frequent development of secon¬ 
dary sexual characters in the male than in the female. 
But the development of such characters will have been 
much aided, if the conclusion at which I arrived after 
studying domesticated animals, can be trusted, namely, 
that the male is more liable to vary than the female. 
I am aware how difficult it is to verify a conclusion of 
this kind. Some slight evidence, however, can he gained 
by comparing the two sexes in mankind, as man has 
been more cai-efully observed than any other animal. 
During the Novara Expedition a vast number of mea¬ 
surements of various parts of the body in different races 
were made, and the men were found in almost every 
case to present a greater range of variation than the 
women; but I sliall have to recur to this subject in 
a future chapter. Mr. J. Wood,'" who has carefully 
attended to the variation of the muscles in man, puts 
in italics the conclusion that “ the gi’catest number of 
“ abnormalities in each subject is found in the males.” 
He had previously remarked that "altogether in 102 
"subjects the varieties of redundancy were found to 
“ be half as many again as in females, contrasting 
“ widely with the greater frequency of deficiency in 
" females before described.” Professor Macalister like¬ 
wise remarks’’ that variations in the muscles "are 
" probably more common in males than felnales.” 
Certain muscles which are not normally present in man¬ 
kind are also more frequently developed in the male 
than in the female sex, although exceptions to this rule 

‘ Beise der Novara: Anthropolog. Theil,’ 1867, a. 216-269. The 
results were calculated by Dr. Weisbach from measurements made by 
Drs. K. Sohersser and Schwarz. On the greater variability of the males 
of domesticated animals, see my ‘Variation of Animals and Plants 
imder Domestication,’ vol..ii. 1868, p. 75. 

' Proceedings Boyal Soc.’ vol. xvi. July, 1868, p. 519 and 524. 
u ‘ Proo, Boyal Irish Academy,’ vol. x. 1868, p. 123. 
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are said to occur. Dr. Bui-t "Wilder'® lias tabulated 
the cases of 152 individuals with supernumerary digit*, 
of which 86 were males, and 39, or less than half, 
females; the remaining 27 being of unknown sex. It 
sliould not, however, be overlooked that women would 
moi'e frequently endeavour to conceal a deformity of 
this kind than men. Whether the largo proportional 
number of deaths of the male offspring of man and 
apparently of sheep, compared with the female offspring, 
before, during, and shortly after birth (see supplement), 
lias any relation to a stronger tendency in the organs 
of the male to vary and thus to become abnormal in 
structure or function, I will not pretend to conjecture. 

In various classes of animals a few exceptional cases 
occur, in which the female instead of the male has 
acquired well pronounced secondary sexual characters, 
such as brighter colours, gi-eater size, strength, or pug¬ 
nacity. With birds, as we shall hereafter see, there 
has sometimes been a complete transposition of the 
ordinary characters proper to each sex; the females 
having become the more ‘’eager in courtship, the males 
remaining comparatively passive, but apparently select¬ 
ing, as we may infer from the results, the more attractive 
females. Certain female birds have thus been rendered 
more highly coloured or otherwise ornamented, as well 
as more powerful and pugnacious than the males, these 
characters being transmitted to the female offspring 
alone. * 

It may be suggested that in some cases a double 
process of selection has been carried on; the males 
having selected the more attractive females, and the 
latter the more attractive males. This process however, 
though it might lead to the modification of both sexes. 


‘ Jlnfegachusetts Medical Soc.’ vol. ii. No. 8,18G8, p. 0. 
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would not make the one sex different from the other, 
unless indeed their taste for the beautiful differed; but 
this is a supposition too improbable in the case of any 
animal, excepting man, to be worth considering. There 
are, however, many animals, in which the sexes resemble 
each other, both being furnished with the same orna¬ 
ments, which analogy w'ould lead us to attribute to the 
agency of sexual selection. In such eases it may be 
suggested with more plausibility, that there has been a 
double or mutual process of sexual selectiou ; the more 
vigorous and precocious females having selected the ■ 
more attractive and vigorous malesj»tho latter having 
rejected all except the more attractive females. But 
from what Ave know of the habits of animals, this vierv 
is hardly probable,.tTie male being generally eager to 
pair with any female. It is more probable that the 
ornaments common to both sexes Avere acquired by one 
sex, generally the male, and then transmitted to the off¬ 
spring of both sexes. If, indeed, durtng a lengthened 
period the males of any species Avere greatly to exceed 
the females in number, and then during another 
lengthened period under different conditions the reverse 
Avere to occur, a double, but not simultaneous, process 
of sexual selection might easily be carried on, by Avhich 
the two sexes might be rendered Avidely different. 

We shall hereafter see that many animals ekist, of 
which neither sex is brilliantly coloured or provided 
with special ornaments, and yet the members of both 
sexes or of one alone have probably been modified 
through sexual selection. The absence of bright tints 
or other ornaments may bo the result of A'ariations of 
the right kind never having occurred, or of the animals 
themselves preferring simple colours, such as plain black 
or white. Obscure colours have often been acquired 
through natural selection for the sake of protection, and 
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the acquirement through sexual selection of conspicuous 
colours, may have been checked from the danger thus 
incuri-ed. But in other cases the males have probably 
straggled together during long ages, through’ brute 
force, or by the display of their charms, or by both 
means combined, and yet no eifect will have been pro¬ 
duced unless a larger number of offspring were left by 
the more successful males to inherit their superiority, 
than by the less successful males; and this, as previously 
shown, depends on various complex contingencies. 

Sexual selection acts in a less rigorous manner than 
natural selection, 'rhe latter produces its effects by the 
life or death at all ages of the more or less successful 
individuals. Death, indeed, not rqrely ensues from the 
conflicts of rival males. But generally the loss success¬ 
ful male merely fails to obtain a female, or obtains a 
retarded and less vigorous female later in the season, 
or, if polygamous, obtains fewer females; so that they 
leave fewer, or less vigorous, or no offsining. In re¬ 
gard to structures acquired through ordinary or natural 
selection, there is in most' cases, as long as the condi¬ 
tions of life remain the same, a limit to the amount of 
advantageous modification in. relation to certain special 
ends ; but in regard to structures adapted to make one 
male victorious over another, either in fighting or in 
charming the female, there is no definite limit to the 
amount of advantageous modification; so that as long as 
the proper variations arise the work of sexual selection 
■will go on. This circumstance may partly accormt for 
the frequent and extraordinary amount of variability 
presented by secondary sexual characters. Nevertheless, 
natural selection will determine that characters of this 
kind shall not be acquired by the victorious males, 
which would be injurious to them in any high degree, 
either by expending too much of their vital powers, or 
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by exposing them to any great danger. The develop¬ 
ment, however, of certain structures—of the horns, for 
instance, in certain stags—has been carried to a 
wonderful extreme; and in some instances to an 
extreme which, as far as the general conditions of life 
are concerned, must be slightly injurious to the male. 
^'rora this fact we learn that the advantages which 
favoured males have derived from conquering other 
males in battle or courtship, and thus leaving a 
numerous progeny, have been in the long run greater 
than those derived from ratlior more perfect adaptation 
to the external conditions of life. We shall further see, 
and this could never have been anticipated, that the 
power to charm the female has been in some few in¬ 
stances more important than the power to conquer other 
males in battle. 

* LAWS OF INHERITANCE. 

In order to understand how sexual selection has 
acted, and in the course of ages has produced conspicuous 
results with many animals ov' many classes, it is neces¬ 
sary to bear in mind the laws of inheritance,, as far as 
they are known. Two distinct elements are included 
under the term “ inheritance,” namely the transmission 
and the development of characters; but as these 
generally go together, the distinction is oftdn over¬ 
looked. We see this distinction in those charaeters 
which are transmitted through the early years of life, 
but are developed only at maturity or during old 
age. We see the same distinction more clearly with 
secondary sexual characters, for these are transmitted 
through both sexes, though developed in one alone. 
That they are present in both sexes, is manifest when 
two species, having strongly-marked sexual characters, 
.are crossed, for each transmits the characters proper to 
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its own male and female sex to the hybrid offspring of 
either sex. The same fact is likewise manifest, when 
characters proper to the male arc occasionally deve¬ 
loped in the female when she grows old or becomes 
diseased; and so conversely with the male. Again, 
characters occasionally appear, as if transferred from, 
the male to tlie female, as when, in certain breeds of thi‘ 
fowl, spurs rogulai’ly appear in the yonng and healthy 
femah,“s; but in truth they are simply developed in the 
female ; for in every breed each detail in the structure- 
of the spur is transmitted tlirough the female to her 
male offspring. In all cases of reversion, chai’actcrs 
are transmitted through two, three, or many generations, 
and are then under certain unknown favourable con¬ 
ditions developed. This important distinction between 
transmission and development will be easiest kept in. 
mind by the aid of the hypothesis of pangenesis, whether 
or not it be accepted as true. According to this hypo¬ 
thesis, every unit or cell of the body throws off gemmules 
or undeveloped atoms, which arc transmitted to the 
offspring of both sexes, .and are multiplied by self¬ 
division. They may remain undeveloped dining the 
early years of life or during successive generations; 
their development into unit.s or cells, like those from 
which they were derived, depending on their affinity 
for, and union with, other units or cells previously 
developed in the due order of growth. 

Inheritance at Corresponding Periods of Life, —This- 
tendency is w ell established. If a now character appears 
in an animal whilst young, whether it endures througli- 
out lile or lasts only for a time, it will reappear, us a 
general rule, at the same age and in the same manner 
in the offspring. If, on the other hand, a new character 
appears at maturity, or even during old age, it tends 
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to reappear in tlie offspring at tlie same advanced age. 
When deviations from this rule occur, the transmitted 
characters much oftener appear before than after the 
corresponding age. As I have discussed this subject 
at sufficient length in another work,"* I will here merely 
give two or three instances, for the sake of recalling the 
subject to the reader’s mind. In several breeds of the 
Fowl, the chickens whilst covered with down, the young 
birds in their fif.st true plumage and in their adult plum¬ 
age, differ greatly from each other, as veil as from their 
common parent-form, the Gallus lanJnva; and the.se 
characters are faithfully transmitted by each breed to 
their offspring alfthe corresponding period of life. For 
instanc(% tlie cliickeus of spangled Ilamburghs, nhilst 
covered with down, have a few dark sjwts on the head 
and rump, but are not longitudinally striped, as in 
many other breeds; in their first true plumage, “they 
“are beautifully pencilled,” that is each feather is- 
transversely marked by numerous dark bars; but in 
their second plumage the featlicrs all become spangled 
or tijiped with a dark round spot.-® Hence in tin's 
breed variations have occurred and have been trans¬ 
mitted at three distinct periods of life. The Pigeon ofl'ers 
a more remarkable case, because the aboriginal pai’ent- 
spccies does not undergo with advancing age any change 
of plumage, excepting that at maturity the breast 
becomes more iridescent; yet there are breeds which 
do not acquire their characteristic colours until they 


‘ Tiio VariutioH of Animals and ITnnts nnd( r Domc.'-tic.dion,’ vol. 
ii. 1SG8, p. 75. In tlio la-t chapter but one, the piovibional hypotliesis 
of pangenesis, above alluded to, is fully explained. 

“ These facts are given on the liigli autlioritv of a giTOt breedir, 
Mr. Teebay, in Togetmeier’s ‘Poultry Book,’ ISfiS, ji. ,158. On the 
characters of chickens of different breeds, and on ti o bn cds of the 
pigeon, alluded to in the above pnragiaiih, sec ‘Variation of Animals,’' 
&c , vol. i. II. ICO, 249; vol. ii. p. 77. 
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have moulted two, three, or four times; and'these 
modifications of plumage are regularly transmitted. 

Inheritance at Corresponding Seasons of the Year. 
—^\Vith animals in a state of nature innumerahle 
instances occur of characters periodically appearing at 
different seasons. We sec this with the horns of the 
stag, and with the fur of arctic animals which becomes 
thick and white during the winter. Numerous birds 
acquire bright coloui-s and other decorations during the 
breeding-season alone. I can throw but little light on 
this form of inheritance from facts observed under 
domestication. Pallas states,^^ that in Siberia domestic 
cattle and horses periodically beepme lighter-coloured 
during the winter'; and I have observed a similar 
marked change of colour in certain ponies in England. 
Although I do not know that this tendency to assume a 
differently coloured coat during different seasons of the 
year is transmitted, yet it probably is so, as all shades of 
colour are strongly inherited by the horse. Nor is this 
form of inheritance, as linfited by season, more remark¬ 
able than inheritance as limited by age or sex. 

Inheritance os Limited by Sex. —The equal trans¬ 
mission of characters to both sexes is the conimonest 
form of inheritance, at least with those animals which 
do not present strongly-marked sexual differences, and 
indeed with many of these. But characters are not 
rarely transferred exclusively to that sex, in which they 
first appeared. Ample evidence on this head has been 
advanced in my work on Variation under Doraestica- 

^ ‘ NoviB species Quadrupedum e Glirium ordine,’ 1778, p. 7. On 
the transmission of colour by the horse, see ‘ Variation of Animals, &c. 
under Domestication,’ vol. i. p. 51. Also vol. ii. p. 71, for a general 
-discussion on Inheritance as limited by Sex. 
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tion; but a few instances may here be given. There 
are breeds of the sheep and goat, in which the horns 
of the male differ greatly in shape from those of the 
female; and these differences, acquired under domes¬ 
tication, are regularly transmitted to the same sex. 
With tortoise-shell cats the females alone, as a general 
rule, are thus coloured, the males being rusty-red. 
With most breeds of the fowl, the characters proper 
to each sex are transmitted to the same sex alone. So 
general is this form of transmission that it is an ano¬ 
maly when we see in certain breeds valuations trans¬ 
mitted equally to both sexes. There are also certain 
sub-breeds of the fowl in which the males can hardly 
be distinguished from each other, whilst the females 
differ considerably in colour. With the pigeon the 
sexes of the parent-species do not differ in any external 
character; nevertheless in certain domesticated breeds 
the male is differently coloured from the female.^ 
Tlie wattle in the English Carrier pigeon and the crop 
in the Pouter are more highly developed in the male 
than in the female; and althoagh these characters have 
been gained through long-continued selection by man, 
the difference between the two sexes is wholly due to 
the form of inheritance which has prevailed; for it 
has arisen, not from, but rather in opposition to, the 
wishes of the breeder. 

Most of our domestic races have been formed by the 
accumulation of many slight variations; and as some 
of the successive steps have been transmitted to one 
sex alone, and some to both sexes, we find in the diffe¬ 
rent breeds of the same species all gradations between 
great sexual dissimilarity and complete similarity. In- 


^ Dr. Cliapais, ‘ Lo Pigeon Voyagenr Bclgo,’ 1865, p. 87. Boitard 
ot Oorbi5, ‘ Los Pigeons de Volttre,’ &o., 18!24, p. 173. 
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stances liave already been given with tbe breeds of the 
fowl and pigeon; and under nature analogous cases are 
of frequent occurrence. With animals under domesti¬ 
cation, but whetlier under nature I will not venture to 
say, one sex may lose characters proper to it, 'and may 
thus come to resemble to a certain extent the opposite 
sox; for instance, the males of some bj-eeds of the fo« I 
have lost their masculine plumes and hackles. On the 
other hand the dilferences between the sexes may be 
increased under domestication, as with merino sheep, in 
which the owes have lost their honis. Again, characters 
proper to one sex may suddenly ap 2 )oar in the otlier 
sex; as with those sub-breeds of the fowl in which the 
hens whilst young acquire s^iirs; or, as in certain 
Polish sub-breeds, in which the females, as there i.s 
reason to believe, originally acquired a crest, and sub- 
sccpiently transferred it to the males. All these cases 
are intelligible on the hypothesis of 2 )angenesis; for 
they depend on the geminules of certain units of the 
body, although jirescnt in both sexes, becoming through 
the influence of domestication dormant in the one sex; 
or if naturally dormant, becoming developed. 

There is one difficult qucstioir which it will ho con¬ 
venient to defer to a future cluqiter; namely, whether 
a character at first develojied in both sexes, can he ren¬ 
dered through selection limited in its development to 
one sex alone. If, for instance, a breeder observed that 
some of his jiigeons (in which species characters are 
usually transferred in an equal degree to both sexes) 
varied into pale blue; could he by long-continued 
selection make a breed, in which the males alone should 
be of this tint, whilst the females remained unchanged ? 
I will hei’e only say, that this, though perhaps not 
impossible, would be extremely difficult; for the natural 
result of breeding from the pale-blue males Would be 
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to change his whole stock, including both sexes, into 
this tint. If, however, variations of the desired tint 
appeared, which were from the first limited in their 
development to the male sex, there would not be the 
least dilBculty in making a breed characterised by the 
two sexes being of a different colour, as indeed has been 
effected with a Belgian breed, in which the males alone 
are streaked wdth black. In a similar manner, if any 
variation appeared in a female pigeon, which was from 
the first sexually limited in its development, it would 
bo easy to make a breed with the females alone thus 
characterised; but if the variation was not thus originally 
limited, the process would be extremely difficult, per¬ 
haps impossible. 

On the Relation "between the period of Bevehpvient of a 
Character and its transmission to one sex or to both sexes. 
—Why certain characters should be inherited by both 
sexes, and other characters by one sex alone, namely by 
that sex in which the character first appeared, is in most 
cases quite unknown, W'e cannot even conjecture why 
with certain sub-breeds of the pigeon, black strise, though 
transmitted through the female, should be developed in 
the male alone, whilst every other character is equally 
transferred to both sexes. Why, again, with cats, the 
tortoise-shell colour should, with rare exceptions, be 
developed in the female alone. The very same cha¬ 
racters, such as deficient or supernumerary digits, colour¬ 
blindness, &c., may with mankind be inherited by the 
males alone of one family, and in another family by the 
females alone, though in both cases transmitted through 
the opposite as well as the same sex.® Although we 
are thus ignorant, two rules often hold good, namqly 

^ Eeferences are given in my ‘ Variation of Animals under Domes¬ 
tication,’ vol. ii. p. 72. 
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that variations which first appear in either sex at a late 
period of life, tend to be developed in the same sex 
alone; whilst variations which first appear early in life 
in either sex tend to be developed in both sexes. I am, 
however, far from supposing that this is the sole de¬ 
termining cause. As I have not elsewhere discussed 
this subject, and as it has an important bearing on 
sexual selection, I must here enter into lengthy and 
somewhat intricate details. 

It is in itself probable that any character appearing 
at an early age would tend to be inherited equally by 
both sexes, for the sexes do not differ much in constitu¬ 
tion, before the power of rei)roduction is gained. On 
the other hand, after this power has been gained and the 
sexes have come to differ in constitution, the gemmules 
(if I may again rise the language of pangenesis) which 
are cast off from each varying part in the one sex would 
be much more likely to possess the proper affinities 
for uniting with the tissues of the same sex, and thus 
becoming developed, than with those of the opposite 
sex. r. 

I was first led to infer that a relation of this kind 
exists, from the fact that whenever and in whatever 
manner the adult male has come to differ from the 
adult female, he differs in the same manner from the 
young of both sexes. The generality of this fact is quite 
remarkable: it holds good with almost all mammals, 
birds, amphibians, and fishes; also with many crus¬ 
taceans, spiders and some few insects, namely certain 
orthoptera and libellulte. In all these cases the varia¬ 
tions, through the accumulation of which the male ac¬ 
quired his proper masculine characters, must have oc- 
cqrred at a somewhat late period of life; otherwise the 
young males would have been similarly characterised; 
and conformably with our rule, they are transmitted to 
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and developed in the adult males alone. When, on the 
other hand, the adult male closely resembles the young 
of both sexes (these, with rare exceptions, being alike), 
he generally resembles the adult female; and in most of 
these cases the variations through which the young and 
old acquired their present characters, probably occurred 
in conformity with our rule during youth. But there is 
here room for doubt, as characters are sometimes trans¬ 
ferred to the offspring at an earlier age than that at 
Avhich they first appeared in the parents, so that the 
parents may have varied Avhen adult, and have trans¬ 
ferred their characters to their offspring whilst young. 
There are, moreover, many animals, in which the two 
sexes closely resemble each other, and yet both differ 
from their young; atid here the characters of the adults 
must have been acquired late in life; nevertheless, 
these characters in apparent contradiction to our rule, 
arc transferred to both sexes. Wc must not, however, 
overlook the possibility or even probability of succes¬ 
sive variations of the same nature sometimes occurring, 
under exposure to similar conditions, simultaneously in 
both sexes at a rather late period of life; and in this case 
the variations would be transferred to the offspring of 
both sexes at a corresponding late ago; and there would 
be no real contradiction to our rule of the variations 
which occur late in life being transferred exclusively to 
the sex in which they first appeared. This latter rule 
seems to hold true more generally than the second rule, 
namely, that variations which occur in either sex early 
in life tend to be transferred to both sexes. As it was 
obviously impossible even to estimate in how large a 
number of cases throughout the animal kingdom these 
two propositions hold good, it occurred to*me to inves¬ 
tigate some striking or crucial instances, and to rely 
on the result. 
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An cxcelloat case for invesfcigation is afforded by the 
Deer Family. In all the species, excepting one, the 
horns are developed in the male alone, though certainly 
transmitted through the female, and capable of occasional 
abnorm.d development in her. In the reindeer, on the 
other hand, the lemale is provided nitli horns; so that 
in this species, the horns ouglit, according to our rule, 
to apjjo.ar early in life, long before the two .sexes had 
arrived at maturity and had come to difft'r much in 
constitution. In all the other species of deer the honis 
ought to appear later in life, leading to their develop¬ 
ment in that sex alone, in which they first appeared 
in the progenitor of the whole Family. Xow in seven 
speeie.s, belonging to distinct sections of the family and 
inhabiting different regions, in winch the stags alone 
bear horns, I find that the horns fii-st .appear at periods 
varying from nine months after birth in the roebuck to 
ten or twelve or even more months in tlie stags of the 
six other larger specio.s.'^ But witli the reindeer the 
case is widely different, for as I hear from Prof. Nilsson, 
who kindly made special enquiries for me in Lapland, 
the horns appear in the }oung animals within four or 
five weeks after birth, and at the same time in both 
sexes. So that here we have a structure, developed at 
a most unusually early age in one species of the family, 
and common to both sexes in this one species. 

In several kinds of antelopes the males alone are 


I am much obliged to 5Ir. Cuppb's for linving made enquiries for 
me ill reg.ird to (be Itoebuck and Bed Deer of Scotland from Mr. 
Bubertson, the expel ienced liead-foro.ster to the Marquis of Brendalbane. 
In regard to Fidlow-ileer, I am obliged to Mr. Eyton and others for 
information. For the Cervus aloes of N. America, sec ‘ Land and Water, 
1808, p. 221 an4|251; and for the C. Virginiamt and Btrongyloceroe of 
the same continent, see J. D. Caton, in ‘ Ottawa Acad, of Nat. Sic. 
1868, p. 13. For Cerem Kldi of Pegu, see Lieut. Beuvan, ‘Proc. 
Zoolog. Soc.’ 1807, p. 702. 
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provided with horns, whilst in the greater number both 
sexes have horns. With respect to the period of de¬ 
velopment, Mr. Blyth informs me that there lived 
at one time in the Zoological Gardens a young koodoo 
(^Ant. strepsiceros), in which species the males alone 
are homed, and the young of a closely-allied species, 
viz. the eland (Ant. areas), in which both sexes are 
horned. Now in strict conformity with our rule, in the 
young male koodoo, although arrived at the age of ten 
months, the horns were remarkably small considering 
the size ultimately attained by them: whilst in the 
young male eland, although only three months old, the 
horns were already very much larger than in the koodoo* 
It is also worth notice that in the prong-homed antelope,“ 
in which species the horns, though present in both 
sexes, are almost rudimentary in .the female, they do not 
appear until about five or six months afterbirth. With 
sheep, goats, and cattle, in which the horns are well 
developed in both sexes, though not quite equal in size, 
they can be felt, or even seen, at birth or soon after¬ 
wards,^ Our mle, however, fails in regard to some 
breeds of sheep, for instance merinos, in which the rams 
alone are horned; for I cannot find on enquiry,*’ that 


“ Antttocapra Americana. Owen, ‘Anatomy of Vertebrates,’ vol. 
iii. p. 027. 

I have been assured that the iioms of the sheep in North Wales 
can always be felt, and are sometimes even an inch in length, at birtli. 
With cattle Youatt says (‘ Cattle,’ 1834, p. 277) that tho prominence of 
the frontal bone penetrates tlie cutis at birth, and that the homy 
matter is soon formed over it. 

I am greatly indebted to Prof. Victor Cams for having made 
inquiries for me, from the highest authorities, with respect to the 
merino sheep of Saxony. On the Guinea coast of Africa there is a 
breed of sheep in which, as with merinos, the rams aloue bear horns; 
and Mr. Winwood Beade informs me that in the one case observed, a 
young ram bora on Feb. lOtli first showed horns on Mai-ch 6th, so 
that in this instance tho development of the horns occurred at a latw 
VOL. I. U 
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the horns are developed later in life in this breed than 
in ordinary sheep in which both sexes are horned. But 
with domesticated sheep the presence or absence of 
horns is not a firmly fixed character; a certain proportion 
of the merino ewes bearing small horns, and some of the 
rams being hornless; whilst with ordinary sheep hornless 
ewes are occasionally produced. 

In most of the sjjecies of the splendid family of the 
Pheasants, the males difler conspicuously from the 
females, and they acquire their ornaments at a rather 
late period of life. The eared pheasant {Orogsoptilon 
auritum), however, offers a remarkable exception, for 
•both sexes possess the fine caudal plumes, the large ear- 
tufts and .^e crimson velvet about the head; and I find 
on enquiry in the Zoological Gardens that all these 
characters, in accordance with our rule, appear very 
early in life. The adult male can, however, be distin¬ 
guished from the adult female by one character, namely 
by the presence of spurs; and conformably with our 
rule, these do not begin to be developed, as I am assured 
by Mr. Bartlett, before the age of six months, and even 
at this age, can hardly be distinguished in the two 


period of life, conformably with our rule, than in the Welch sheep, in 
which both sexos are horned. 

^ In the common peacock {Paso erietatug) the male alone possesses 
spurs, whilst both sexes of the Java peacock (P. muticus) offer tho 
unusual case of being furnished with spurs. Hence I fiilly expected 
that in the latter species they would have been developed earlier in life 
than in the common peacock; but M. Hogt of Amsterdam informs me, 
that with young birds of tho previous year, belonging to both species, 
compared on April 23rd, 1809, there was no difference in the develop¬ 
ment of the spurs. The spurs, however, were as yet represented merely 
by slight knobs or elevations. I presume that I should liave been in¬ 
formed if any difference in the rate of development had subsequently 
been observ^. 
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spicuously from each other in almost every part of their 
plumage, except in the elegant head-crest, which is 
common to both sexes; and this is developed very early 
in life, long before the other ornaments which are con¬ 
fined to the male. The wild-duck offers an analogous' 
case, for the beautiful green speculum on the wings 
is common to both sexes, though duller and somewhat 
smaller in the female, and it is developed early in life, 
whilst the curled tail-feathers and other ornaments 
peculiar to the male are developed later.^® Between 
such extreme cases of close sexual resemblance and 
wide dissimilarity, as those of the Crossoptilon and 
peacock, many intermediate ones could be given, in 
which the characters follow in their order, of develop¬ 
ment our two rules. 

As . most insects emerge from their pupal state in a 
mature condition, it is doubtful whether the period of 
development determines the transference of their cha¬ 
racters to one or both sexes. But we do not know that 
the coloured scales, for instance, in two species of but¬ 
terflies, in one of which the saxes differ in colour, whilst 
in the other they are alike, are developed at the same 
relative age in the cocoon. Nor do we know whether 
all the scales are simultaneously developed on the wings 

In some other Bpcciea of the Duck Family tlie speculum in the 
two sexes differs in a greater degree; but I have not been able to dis¬ 
cover whether its full development occurs later in life in the males of 
such species, than in the male of the common duck, ns ought to be the 
case according to our rule. With the allied Mergus euoullatua we have, 
however, a case of this kind; the two sexes differ conspicuously in 
general plumage, and to a considerable degree in the speculum, which 
is pure white in the male and greyish-white in the female. Now the 
young males at first resemble, in all respects, the female, and have a 
greyish-white speculum, but this becomes pure white at an earlier age 
than that at which the adult male acquires his other more strongly- 
marked sexual differences in plumage: see Audubon, ‘ Omitliological 
Biography,’ vol, iii, 1835, p. 249-250. 

TJ 2 
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of the same species of butterfly, iu which certain coloured 
marks are confined to one sex, whilst other marks are 
common to both sexes. A difference of this kind in the 
period of development is not so improbable as it may 
at first appear ; for with the Orthoptera, which assume 
their adult state, not by a single metamorphosis, but by 
a succession of moults, the young males of some species 
at first resemble the females, and acquire their distinc¬ 
tive masculine characters only during a later moult. 
Strictly analogous cases occur during the successive 
moults of certain male crustaceans. 

We have as yet only considered the transference of 
characters, relatively to their period of development, with 
species iu a natural state; we will now turn to domes¬ 
ticated animals; first touching on monstrosities and 
diseases. The presence of supernumerary digits, and 
the absence of certain phalanges, must be detennined 
at an early embryonic period—the tendency to profuse 
bleeding is at least congenital, as is probably colour¬ 
blindness—yet these peculiarities, and other similar 
ones, are often limited in fheir transmission to one sex; 
so that the rule that characters which are developed 
at an early period tend to be transmitted to both sexes, 
here wholly fails. But this rule, as before remarked, 
does not appear to be nearly so generally trae as the 
converse proposition, namely, that characters which 
appear late iu life in one sex are transmitted exclu¬ 
sively to the same sex. From the fact of the above 
abnormal peculiarities becoming attached to one sex, 
long before the sexual functions are active, we may 
infer that there must be a difference of some kind 
between the sexes at an extremely early age. With 
respect to sexually-limited diseases, we know too little 
of the period at which they originate, to draw any 
fair conclusion. Gout, however, seems to fall under 
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our rule; for it is generally caused by intemperance 
after early youth, and is transmitted from the father 
to his sons in a much more marked manner than to his 
daughters. 

. In the various domestic breeds of sheep, goats, and 
cattle, the males differ from their respective females 
in the shape or development of their horns, forehead, 
mane, dewlap, tail, and hump on the shoulders; and 
these peculiarities, in accordance with our rule, are not 
fully developed until rather late in life. With dogs, 
the sexes do not differ, except that in certain breeds, 
especially in the Scotch deer-hound, the male is much 
larger and heavier than the female; and as we shall see 
in a future chapter, the male goes on increasing in size 
to an unusually late* period of life, which will account, 
according to our rule, for his increased size being trans¬ 
mitted to his male offspring alone. On the other-hand, 
the tortoise-shell colour of the hair, which is confined 
to female cats, is quite distinct at birth, and this case 
violates our rule. There is a breed of pigeons in which 
the males alone are streaked v ith black, and the streaks 
can be detected even in the nestlings; but they become 
more conspicuous at each successive moult, so that this 
case partly opposes and partly supports the rule. With 
the English Carrier and Pouter pigeon the full develop¬ 
ment of the wattle and the crop occurs rather late in 
life, and these characters, conformably with our rule, 
are transmitted in full perfection to the males alone. 
The following cases perhaps come within the class pre¬ 
viously alluded to, in which the two sexes have varied 
in the same manner at a rather late period of life, and 
have consequently transferred their new characters to 
both sexes at a corresponding late period; and if so, 
such cases are not opposed to our rule. Thus there 
are sub-breeds of the pigeon, described by Neumeis- 
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ter,®* both sexes of which change colour after moulting 
twice or thrice, as does likewise the Almond Tumbler; 
nevertheless these changes, though occurring rather 
late in life, are common to both sexes. One variety 
of the Canary-bird, namely the London Prize, offers a 
nearly analogous case. 

With the breeds of tBb Fowl the inheritance of various 
characters by one sex or by both sexes, seems generally 
determined by the period at which such characters are 
developed. Thus in all the many breeds in which the 
adult male differs greatly in colour from the female and 
from the adult male parent-species, he differs from the 
young male, so that the newly acquired characters must 
have appeared at a rather late period of life. On the 
other hand with most of the breeds in which the two sexes 
resemble each other, the young are coloured in nearly 
the same manner as their parents, and this renders it 
probable that their colours first appeai'ed early in life. 
We have instances of this fact in all black and white 
breeds, in which the young and old of both sexes are 
alike; nor can it be maintained that there is something 
peculiar in a black or white plumage, leading to its 
transference to both sexes; for the males alone of many 
natural species are either black or white, the females 
being very differently coloured. With the so-called 
Cuckoo sub-breeds of the fowl, in which the feathers are 
transversely pencilled with dark stripes, both sexes and 
the chickens are coloured in nearly the same manner. 
The laced plumage of the Sebright bantam is the same 
in both sexes, and in the chickens the feathers are tipped 
with black, which makes a near approach to lacing. 
Spangled Hamburghs, however, offer a partial exception, 

“ ‘ Dos Ganze der Taubenzuoht,’ 1837, s. 21, 24. For the case of 
the streaked pigeons, see Dr. Cbapnis, ‘ Le Pigeon Voyegeur Beige,’ 
1866, p. 87. 
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for the two sexes, though not quite alike, resemble each 
other more closely than do the sexes of the aboriginal 
parent^species, yet they acquire their characteristic 
plumage late in life, for the chickens are distinctly 
pencilled. Turning to other characters besides colour: 
the males alone of the wild parent-species and of most 
domestic breeds possess a fairly well developed comb, but 
in the young of the Spanish fowl it is largely developed 
at a very early age, and apparently in consequence of 
this it is of unusual size in the adult females. In the 
Game breeds pugnacity is developed at a wonderfully 
early age, of which cmnous proofs could be given; and 
this character is transmitted to both sexes, so that the 
hens, from their extreme pugnacity, are now generally 
exhibited in separate? pens. With the Polish breeds the 
bony protuberance of the skull which supports the crest 
is partially developed even before the chickens are 
hatched, and the crest itself soon begins to grow, though 
at first feebly ; and in this breed a great bony protu¬ 
berance and an immense crest characterise the adults of 
both sexes. 

Finally, from what we have now seen of the relation 
which exists in many natural species and domesticated 
races, between the period of the development of their 
characters and the manner of their transmission—for 
example the striking fact of the early growth of the 
horns in the reindeer, in which both sexes have horns, 
in comparison with their much later growth in the 
other species in which the male alone bears horns 


*• For full particulars and references on all these points respecting 
the several breeds of the Fowl, see ‘ Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication,’ vol. i. p. 250, 256. In regard to the higher 
animals, the sexual differences which liave arisen under domestication 
are described in the same work under the bead of each species. 
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—we may conclude that one cause, though not the sole 
cause, of characters being exclusively inherited by one 
sex, is their development at a late age. And secondly, 
that one, though apparently a less efficient, cause of 
characters being inherited by both sexes is their deve¬ 
lopment at an early age, whilst the sexes differ but 
little in constitution. It appears, however, that some 
difference must exist between the sexes even during an 
early embryonic period, for characters developed at this 
age not rarely become attached to one sex. 

.Summary and concluding remarhs ,—From the fore¬ 
going discussion on the various laws of inheritance, we 
learn that characters often or even generally tend to 
become developed in the same sex, at the same age, 
and periodically at the same season of the year, in 
which they first appeared in the parents. But these 
laws, from unknown causes, are very liable to change. 
Hence the successive steps in the modification of a 
species might readily be transmitted in different ways; 
some of the steps being transmitted to one sex, 
and some to.both; some to the offspring at one age, 
and some at all ages. Not only are the laws of inherit¬ 
ance extremely complex, but so are the causes which 
induce and govern variability. The variations thus 
caused are preserved and accumulated by sexual selec¬ 
tion, which is in itself an extremely complex affair, 
depending, as it does, on ardour in love, courage, and 
the rivalry of the males, and on the powers of percep¬ 
tion, taste, and will of the female. Sexual selection will 
also be dominated by natural selection for the general 
welfare of the species. Hence the manner in which the 
individuals of either sex or of both sexes are affected 
through sexual selection cannot fail to be complex in 
the highest degree. 
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When variations occur late in life in one sex, and are 
transmitted to the same sex at the same age, the other 
sex and the young are necessarily left unmodified. 
When they occur late in life, but are transmitted to 
both sexes at the same age, the young alone are left un¬ 
modified, Variations, however, may occur at any period 
of life in one sex or in both, and be transmitted to both 
sexes at all ages, and then all the individuals of the 
species will be similarly modified. In the following 
chapters it will be seen that all these cases frequently 
occur under nature. 

Sexual selection can never act on any animal be¬ 
fore the age for reproduction has arrived. From 
the great eagerness of the male it has generally 
acted on this sex artd not on the I'emales. The males 
have thus become provided with weapons for fight¬ 
ing with their rivals, or with organs for discovering 
and securely holding the female, or for exciting and 
charming her. When the sexes differ in these resi)ects, 
it is also, as we have seen, an extremely general law 
that the adult male differs more or less from the young 
male; and we may conclude from this fact that the 
successive variations, by which the adult male became 
modified, have not generally occurred much before the 
age for reproduction. Whenever some or many of the 
variations have occurred early in life, the young males 
will partake in a less or greater degree of the cha¬ 
racters of the adult males. Differences of this kind 
between the old and young males may be observed 
with many animals, for instance with birds. 

It is probable that young male animals have often 
tended to vary in a manner which would not only have 
been of no use to them at an early age, but would have 
been actually injurious,—as in the acquisition of bright 
colours, which would have rendered them conspicuous 
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to their enemies, or of structures, such as great horns, 
which would have expended much vital force in 
their development. Variations of this kind occurring 
in the young males will almost certainly have been 
eliminated through natural selection. With the adult 
and experienced males, on the other hand, the advan¬ 
tage derived from the acquisition of such characters, 
in their rivalry with other males, will often have 
more than counterbalanced exposure to some degree 
of danger. 

As variations analogous to those which give to the 
male a su})eriority over other males in fighting, or in 
finding, securing, or charming the opposite sex, would, 
if they happened to arise in the female, be of no service 
to her, they will not have been*- preserved through 
sexual selection in this sex. We have good evidence 
that with domesticated animals variations of all kinds 
are soon lost through intercrossing and accidental 
deaths, if not carefully selected. Consequently, varia¬ 
tions of the above kind, if they chanced to arise in 
tlie female, would be eytremely liable to be lost; 
and the females would be left unmodified, as far as 
these characters' are concerned, excepting in so far 
as they were received through transference from the 
males. No doubt, if the females varied and trans¬ 
mitted their newly acquired characters to thcjir off¬ 
spring of both sexes, the characters which were ad¬ 
vantageous to the males would be preserved through 
sexual selection, although they were of no use to 
the females themselves. In this case, both sexes would 
be modified in the same manner. But I shall here¬ 
after have to recur to these more intricate contin¬ 
gencies. 

Variations occurring late in life, and transmitted to 
one sex alone, have incessantly been taken advantage 
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of and accumulated through sexual selection in rela¬ 
tion to the reproduction of the species; therefore it 
appears, at first sight, an unaccountable fact that simi¬ 
lar variations have not frequently been accumulated 
through natural selection, in relation to ordinary habits 
of life. If this had occurred, the twp sexes would fre¬ 
quently have been differently modified, for the sake, 
for instance, of capturing prey or of escaping from 
danger. We have already seen and shall hereafter 
meet with other instances of differences of this kind 
between the two sexes, especially with the lower ani¬ 
mals; but they are rare in the higher classes. We 
should, however, bear in mind that the sexes in the 
higher classes generally follow the same habits of life; 
and supposing that die males alone varied in a manner 
favouring their power of gaining subsistence, &c., and 
transmitted such variations to their male offspring 
alone, these would acquire an organization superior to 
that of the females; but it is probable that the females, 
from having the same general constitution and from 
being exposed to the same conditions, i\ould sooner or 
later vary in the same manner; and as soon as this 
occurred, the variations would be equally preserved 
through natural selection in the two sexes, which would 
thus ultimately become like each other. The case is 
widely different with variations accumulated through 
sexual selection; for the habits of the two sexes in 
relation tor the reproductive functions are not the same, 
and sexually-transmitted modifications serviceable to 
the one sex would in it be preseiwed, whilst similar 
modifications would often be quite useless to the other 
sex, and consequently would in this latter soon be lost. 

In the following chapters, I shall treat of the 
secondary sexual charaetera in animals of all classes'. 
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anrl shall endeavour in each case to apply the prin¬ 
ciples explained in the present chapter. The lowest 
classes will detain us for a very sliort time, but the 
higher animals, especially birds, must be treated at 
considerable length. It should be borne in mind that 
for reasons already assigned, I intend to give only a few 
illustrative instances of the innumerable structures by 
the aid of which the male finds the female, or, when 
found, holds her. On the other hand, all structures 
and instincts by which the male conquers other males, 
and by which he allures or excites the female, will be 
fully discussed, as these are in many ways the most 
interesting. 


Supplement on the proportional numbers of the two sexes 
in animals hdonging to various classes. 

As no one, as far as I can discover, has paid atten¬ 
tion to the relative numbers of the two sexes through¬ 
out the animal kingdom, I will here give such materials 
as I have been able to collect, although they are ex¬ 
tremely imperfect. They consist in only a few instances 
of actual enumeration, and the numbei-s are not very 
large. As the proportions are known with certainty on 
a large scale in the case of man alone, I will first give 
them, as a standard of comparison. 

Man.—li\ England during ten years (from 1857 to 
1866) 707,120 children on an annual average have 
been born alive, in the proportion of 104-5 males to 
100 females. But in 1857 the male births through¬ 
out England were as 105-2, and in 1865 as 104-0 to 
100. Looking to separate districts, in Buckinghamshire 
(where on an average 5000 children pre annually born) 
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the mean proportion of male to female births, during 
the wliole period of the above ten years, was as 102‘8 
to 100; whilst in N. Wales (where the average annual 
births are 12,873) it was as high as 10{)‘2 to 100. 
Taking a still smaller district, viz., Eutlandshire (where 
the annual births average only 739), in 1864 the male 
births were as li4'6, and in 1862 as 97‘0 to 100; but 
even in this small district the average of the 7385 
births during the whole ten years was as 104‘5 to 100; 
that is in the same ratio as throughout England.® 
The proportions are sometimes slightly disturbed by 
unknown causes; thus Prof. Faye states “ that in 
“ some districts of Norway there has been during a 
“ decennial period a steady deficiency of boys, whilst 
“in others the opposite condition has existed.” In 
France during forty-four years the male to the female 
births have been as 106"2 to 100; but during this 
period it has occurred five times in one department, 
and six times in another, that the female births have 
exceeded the males. In llussia the average proportion 
is as high as 108'9 to 100.® It is a singular fact that 
with Je.ws the proportion of male births is decidedly 
larger than with Christians: thus in Prussia the propor¬ 
tion is as 113, in Breslau as 114, and in Livonia as 120 
to 100; the Christian births in these countries being 
the same as usual, for instance, in Livonia as 104 to 
100.® It is a still more singular fact that in different 
nations, under different conditions and climates, in 
Naples, Prussia, Westphalia, France and England, the 

•* ‘Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Registrar-General for I8C6.’ 
In this report (p. xii) a special decennial table is given. 

“ For Norway and Russia, see abstract of Prof. Faye's researches, 
in ‘ British and Foreign Modico-Chirurg. Review,’ April, 1867, p. 313, 
345. For France, the ‘ Annnaire pour I’An 1867,' p. 213. 

“ In regard to the Jews, see M. Thury, ‘ La Loi de Production dee 
1,’ 1863, p. 25. 
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excess of male over female births is less when they are 
illegitimate than when legitimate.^ 

In various parts of Europe, according to Prof. Faye 
and other authors, “a still greater pi’epondei’ance of 
“ males would be met with, if death struck both sexes 
“ in equal proportion in the womb and during birth. 
“ But the fact is, that for every 100 still-born females, 
“ we have in several countries from 134’6 to 144‘9 
“ still-born males.” Moreover during the first four or 
five years of life more male children die than females; 
“ for example in England, during the first year, 126 
“ boys die for every 100 girls,—a proportion which in 
“ France is still more unfavourable.”^ As a consequence 
of this excess in the death-rate of male children, and of 
the exposure of men when adult to various dangers, and of 
their tendency to emigrate, the females in all old-settled 
countries, where statistical records have been kept,” are 
found to preponderate considerably over the males. 

It has often been supposed that the relative ages 
of the parents determine the sex of the offspring; 
and Prof. Leuckart^ hdS advanced what he considers 

“ Babbage, ‘ Edinburgh Journal of Science,’ 1829, vol. i. p. 88; also 
p. 90, on still-born children. On illegitimate children iu England, 
see ‘ Eeport of Eegistrar-General for 186C,’ p. xv. 

** ‘British and Foreign Medico-Ohirurg. Eeview,’ April, 1867, p. 
343. Dr. Stark also remarks (‘ Tenth Annual Eeport of Birtljs, Deaths, 
&o., in Scotland,’ 1807, ft xxviii) that “ These examples may suflio6 
“ to shew that, at almost every stage of life, the males in Scotland 
“ have a greater liability to death and a higher death-rate than the 
“ females. The fact, however, of this peculiarity being most strongly 
“ developed at that infantile period of life when the dress, food, and 
“ general treatment of both sexes are alike, seems to prove that tlie 
“ higher male death-rate is an impressed, natural, and constitutional 
“ peculiarity due to sex alone.” 

w With tiie savage Guaranys of Faraway, according to the accurate 
Azara (‘Voyages dans I’Amerique me'rid.’ tom. u. 1809, p. 60, 179), 
tlie women in proj^rtion to the men are as 14’to 13. 

Leuckart (in Wagner, ‘ Handworterbuch der Phys.’ B. iv. 1853, 
8. 774. 
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sufficient evidence, with respect to man and certain 
domesticated animals, to shew that this is one impor¬ 
tant factor in the result. So again the period of 
impregnation has been thought to be the efficient cause ; 
but recent observations, discountenance this belief. 
Again, with mankind polygamy has been supposed to 
lead to the birth of a greater proportion of female 
infants; but Dr. J. Campbell® carefully attended to 
this subject in the harems of Siam, and he concludes* 
that the proportion of male to female births is the 
same as from monogamous unions. Hardly any animal 
has been rendered so highly polygamous as our English 
race-horses, and we shall immediately see that their 
male and female offspring are almost exactly equal in 
number. 

Horses. —Mr. Tegctmeicr has been so kind as to tabulate for me 
from the ‘ Racing Calendar’ the births of race-horses during a period 
of twenty-one years, viz. from 1846 to 1867; 1849 Ixiing omitted, 
as no returns were that year published. The total births have 
been 25,560,“ consisting of 12,763 males and 12,797 females, or in 
the proportion of 99'7 males to 100 females. As these numbers are 
tolerably large, and as they are drawn from all parts of England, 
during several years, we may with much confidence conclude that 
with the domestic horse, or at least with the race-horse, the two 
sexes are produced in almost equal numbers. The fluctuations in 
the proportions during successive years are closely like those which 
occur with mankind, when a small and thinly-populated area is con¬ 
sidered : thus in 1856 the male horses were as 107T, and in 1867 
as only 92'6 to 100 females. In the tabulated returns the propor¬ 
tions vary in cycles, for the males exceeded the females during six 
successive years; and the females exceeded the males during two 


** Anthropological Review, April, 1870, p. cviii. 

During the last eleven years a record has been kept of the number of 
mares which have proved barren or prematurely slipped their foals; and it 
deserves notice, as shewing how infertile these highly-nurtured and rather 
dosely-interbred animals have become, that not far from oue-third of the 
mares failed 1:0 produce living foals. Thus during *1866, 809 male colts 
and 816 female colts were born, and 743 mares failed to produce offspring. 
During 1867, 836 males and 902 females were born, and mares failed. 
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periods each of four years: this, however, may be accidental; at 
least I can detect nothing of the kind with man in the decennial 
table in the Kegistrar’s Report for 1866. I may add that certain 
mares, and this holds good with certain cows and with women, 
tend to produce more of one sex than of the other ; Mr. Wright of 
Yeldersley House, informs me that one of his Arab mares, though 
put seven times to different horses, produced seven 6Hies. 

Dogs .—During a iieriod of twelve years, from 1857 to 1868, the 
births of a largo number of greyhounds, throughout England, have 
been sent to the ‘ Field ’ newspaper; and I am again indebted to 
*Mr. I’egetmeier for carefully tabulating the results. The recorded 
births have been 6878, consisting of 3605 males and 3273 females, 
that is, in the proportion of HOT males to 100 females. The 
gicatest fluctuations occurred in 1864, when the proportion was as 
05’3 males, and in 1867, as 116’3 males to 100 females. The above 
average proportion of HOT to 100 is probably nearly correct in the 
c.ase of the greyhound, but whether it would hold with other domes¬ 
ticated breeds IS in some degree doubtful. Mr. Cupples has enquired 
from several great breedcis of dogs, and finds that all without 
exception believe that females are produced in excess; he suggests 
that this belief may have aiisen from females being loss valued and 
the consequent disappointment producing a stronger impression on 
the mind. 

/Sheep .—The sexes of sheep are not ascertained by agriculturists 
until several months after biith, at the period when the males are 
castrated; so that the followingwetums do not give the proportions 
at birth. Moreover, 1 find that several great breeders in Scotland, 
who aimually raise some thousand sheep, are firmly convinced that 
a larger proportion of males than of females die during the first one 
or two years; therefore the proportion of males would be somewhat 
greater at birth than at the age of castration. This is a remarkable 
coincidence with what occurs, as we have seen, with mankind, and 
l»th cases probably depend on some common cause. I have re¬ 
ceived returns from four gentlemen in England who have bred low¬ 
land sheep, chiefly Leicesters, during the last ten or sixteen years; 
they amount altogether to 8965 births, consisting of 4407 males 
and 4558 lemales; that is in the proportion of 96’7 males to 100 
females. With respect to Cheviot and black-faced sheep bred in 
Scotland, I have received returns from six breeders, two of them on 
a large scale, chiefly for the years 1867-1869, but some of the 
returns extending back to 1862. The total number recorded 
amounts to 50,686, consisting of 25,071 males and 25,614 females, 
or in the proportion of 97 9 males to 100 females. If we take the 
English and Scotch returns together, the total number amounts 
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to 59,650, consistmt; of 29,478 males and 30,172 females, or as 
97‘7 to 100. So that with sheep at the age of castration the females 
are certainly in excess of the males; but whether this would hold 
good at birth is doubtful, owing to the greater liability in the males 
to early death.^* 

Of Cattle I have received returns from nine gentlemen bf 982 
births, too few to be trusted; these consisted of 477 bull-calves and 
505 cow-calves; i. e. in the proportion of 94'4 males to lOCTfemales. 
The Uev. W. D. Fox informs me that in 1867 out of 34 calves'boru 
on a farm in Derbyshire only one was a bull. Mr. Harrison Weir 
writes to me that he has enquired from several breeders of Pif/e, and 
most of them estimate the male to the female births as about 
7 to 6. This same gentleman has bred liahhits for many years, 
and has noticed that a far greater number of bucks are produced 
than does. 

Of mammalia in a state of nature I have been able to learn very 
little. In regard to the common rat, I have received condicting 
statements, Mr. B. Elliot of Laighwood, informs me that a rat¬ 
catcher assured him tBat he had always fo'ind the males in 
great excess, even with the young in the nest. In consequence 
of this, Mr. Elliot himself subsequently examined some hundred 
old ones, and found the statement true. Mr. F. Buckland has 
bred a large number of white rata, and he also believes that the 
males greatly exceed the females. In regard to Moles, it is said 
that “ the males are much more numerous than the females 
and as the catching of these animals is a special ocoujiation, the 
statement may jierhaps be trustca. Sir A. Smith, in describing 
an antelope of S. Africa^* (/fbius elUpsijirymnus'), remarks, that 
in the herds of this and other species, the males are few in number 
compared with the females: the natives believe that they are born 
in this proportion; others believe that the younger males are ex¬ 
pelled from the herds, and Sir A. Smith says, that though he has 
himself never seen herds consisting of young males alone, others 
affiim that this does occur. It appears probable that the young 
males when expelled fiom the herd, would be likely to fall a prey 
to the many beasts of prey of the country. 

** I am much indebted to Mr. Guppies for having procured for me the 
above returns from Scotland, as well as some of the following returns on 
cattle. Mr. R. Klliot, of Laighwood, fiirt called my attention to the pre¬ 
mature deaths of the males,—a statement subsequently confinned by Mr. 
Aitchison and others. To this latter gentleman, and to Mr. Payan, 1 owe 
my thanks for the larger returns on sheep. 

“ Bell, ‘ Histoiy of British Quadrupeds,’ p. 100. 

‘Illustrations of the Zoology of S. Africa,’ 1849, pi. 29. 
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BIRDS. 

With respect to the Foxul, I have receivcii only one account, 
namely, that out of 1001 clnckcns of a hi)>lily-hrcd stock of Cochins, 
reared^durin^ eight years hy Mr. Stietch, 487 proved males and 514 
females: i. e. as 94'7 to 100. In regard to domestic pigeons there 
is good evidence that the males aie produced m excess, or that their 
lives are longer; for these hirds invariably pair, and single males, 
as Mr. Tegetmeier informs me, can always he purchased cheaper 
than females. Usually the two birds reared from the two eggs 
hud in the same nest consist of a male and female; but Mr. Harrison 
Weir, who has lieeu so large a breeder, says that he has often hied 
two cocks Irom the same nest, and seldom two hens ; moreover the 
hen IS generally the weaker of the two, and more liable to perish. 

With respect to biids m a state of nature, Mr. Gould and others'*^ 
arc convinced that the males are generally the more numerous; and 
as the yo ing males of many species resemble the females, the latter 
would n iturally appear to be the most ndmerous. Large numbers 
of pheasants arc reared by Mr. Baker of Leadcnhall from eggs laid 
by wild birds, and he informs Mr. Jenner Weir that four or five 
males to one female are gcneriilly produced. An experienced ob¬ 
server icmaiks'*’ that in Scandinavia the broods of the capercailzie 
and black-cock contain more males than females; and that with the 
Dal-ri]ia (a kind of ptarmigan) more males than females attend the 
leks or places of courtship; but this latter circumstance is accounted 
for by some observers by a greater number of hen birds being killed 
by vermin. From various facts given by White of Selborne,^® it 
seems clear that the males of the partridge must bo in considerable 
oxce.ss in the south of England; and I have boon assured that this 
is the case in Scotland. Mr. Weir on enquiring from the dealers 
who receive at certain seasons largo numbers of ruffs {Machetes 
puyvax) was told that the males are much the most numerous. 
This same naturalist has also enquired for mo from the bird- 
catchers, who annually catch an astonishing number of various small 
species alive for the London market, and he was unhesitatingly 
answered by an old and trustworthy man, that with the chaffinch 
the males are in large excess; he thought as high as 2 males to 


Brehm (‘ Illust. Thierlebcn,’ B. iv. s. 990) comes to the same con¬ 
clusion. 

" On the authority of L. Lloyd, * Game Birds of Sweden,’ 1867, p. 12, 
132. 

‘ N.at. Hist, of Selboume,’ letter xxix. adit, of 1825, vol. i. p. 139. 
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1 female, or at least as high as 5 to 3.*^ The males of the black¬ 
bird, ho hkewiao maintained, were by far the most numerous, whe¬ 
ther caught by traps or by netting at night. These statements 
may apparently be trusted, because the same man said tliat the 
sexes are about equal with the lark, the twite (JAnaria monUma), 
and goldfinch. On the other hand he is certain that with the 
common linnet, the females propondorato greatly, but unequally 
daring different years; during some years he has found the females 
to the males as four to one. It shoiilil, however, be borne m mind, 
that the chief season for catching birds does not begin till Seji- 
tomber, so that with some species partial migrations may have begun, 
and the flocks at this period often consist of hens alone. Mr. Salvin 
paid particular attention to the sexes of the humming-birds in 
Central America, and he is convinced that with most of the species 
the males are in excess; thus one year ho procured 204 siiccimens 
belonging to ten species, and these consisted of KiG males and of 
38 females. With two other species the females were in excess: 
but the proportions apparently vary either during diflerent seasons 
or in diflerent localities; for on one occasion the males of Cam- 
jpyloplerus hemileucurus were to the females as live to two, and 
on another occasion “ in exactly the reversed ratio. As bearing on 
this iatter point, I may add, that Mr. Powys found in Corfu and 
Epirus the sexes of the chaffinch keeping apart, and “the females 
“ by far the most numerouswhilst in Palestine Mr. Tristram 
found “ the male flocks appearing greatly to exceed the female in 
“number.”*® So again with the Qt tsralus majvr, Mr. G. Taylor“ 
says, that in Florida there wore “ very few females in pioportion to 
“ the male.s,” whilst in Honduras the proportion was the other way, 
the species there having the character of a polygamist. 

FISH. 

With Fish the proportional numbers of the sexes can be ascertained 
only by catching them in the adult or nearly adult stale; and there 


Mr. Jenner Weir received similar infoi-mation, on m.aking enquiries 
during the following year. To shew the number of chaffinches caught, I 
may mention that in 1869 there was a match between two experts; and 
one man caught in a day 62, and another 40, male chaffinches. The greatest 
number ever caught by one man in a single day was 70. 

** ‘Ibis,’ vol. 11 . p. 260, as quoted in Gould’s ‘Trochilida:,’ 1861, p. .'»2. 
For the foregoing proportions, f am indebted to Mr. Salvin for a table of 
his results. 

“ ‘ Ibis,’ 1860, p. 137 ; and 1867, p. 369. 

« ‘ Ibis,’ 1862, p. 137. 

X 2 
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are many difficulties in arriving at any just conclusion.®' InfertUo 
females might readily be mistaken for males, as Dr. Giinther has 
remarked to me in regard to trout. With some .species the males 
are believed to die soon after fertilising the ova. With many species 
tbd males are of much smaller size than the females, so that a large 
number of males would escape from the same net by which the 
females were caught. M. Carbonnier,®^ who has especially attended 
to the natural history of the pike (Esox lucius) states that many 
males, owing to tlieir small size, are devoured by the larger females; 
and he believes tliat the males of almost all fish are exposed from 
the same cause to greater danger than the females. Nevertheless 
in the few cases in which the proportional numbers have been 
actually observed, the males appear to be largely in excess. Thus 
Mr. R. Biiist, the superintendent of the Stormontlicld experi¬ 
ments, says that in 1865, out of 70 salmon first landed for the 
purpose of obtaining the ova, upwards of CO were males. In 
1867 he again “calls attention to the vast disproportion of the 
“ males to the females. We had at the putset at least ten males 
“ to one female.” Afterwards sufficient females for obtaining ova 
were procured. He adds, “ from the great proportion of the 
“ males, they are constantly fighting and tearing each other on the 
“ spawning-beds.”®® This disproportion, no doubt, can be accounted 
for in part, but whether wholly is very doubtful, by the males 
ascending the rivers before the females. Mr. F. Ruckland remarks 
in regard to trout, that “ it is a curious fact that the males prepon- 
“ derate very largely in numbt'r over the females. It invariably 
“ happens that when the first rush of fish is made to the net, there 
“ will be at least seven or eight males to one female found captive. 
“ I cannot quite account for this; either the males are more numer- 
“ ous than the females, or the latter seek safety by concealment 
“ rather than flight.” lie then adds, that by carefully searching the 
banks, sufficient females for obtaining ova can bo f(>und.®f Mr. H. 
Lee informs me that out of 212 trout, taken lor this purpose in Lord 
Poitsmouth’s park, 150 were males and 62 females. 

With the Cyprinid<aj the males likewise seem to be in excess; 
but several members of this Family, viz., the carp, tench, bream 
and minnow, appear regularly to follow the practice, rare in the 


®' Leuckart quotes Bloch (Wagner, ‘ Handworterbuch der Phys.’ B. iv. 
1853, s. 775), that with fish there are twice as many males as females. 

** Quoted in the ‘ Farmer,’ March 18, 1869, p. 369. 

“ ‘The Stoi-montfield Piscicultural Experiment^,’ 1866, p. 23. The 
‘ Field ’ newspaper, June 29th, 1867. 

•< ‘ Land and Water,’ 1868, p. 41. 
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animal kingdom, of polyandry; for the female whilst spawning is 
always attended by two males, one on each side, and m the case of 
the bream hy three or four males. This fact is so well known, that 
it is always recommended to stock a {Kind with two male tenches 
to one female, or at least with three males to two females. Wjth 
the minnow, an excellent observer states, that on the spawning- 
beds the males are ten times as numerous as the females; when a 
female comes amongst the males, “ she is immediately pressed closely 
“ by a male on each side; and when they have been in that situa¬ 
tion for a time, are superseded hy other two males.” “ 


INSECTS. 

» 

In this class, the Lepidoptera alone afford the means of judging 
of the proportional numbers of the sexes; for they have been col¬ 
lected with special care by many good observers, and have been 
largely bred from the egg or caterpillar state. I had hoped that 
some breeders of silk-moths might have kept an exact record, but 
alter wntiug to France and Italy, and consulting vaiious treatises, 
I cannot find that this has ever been done. The general opinion 
appears to bo that the sexes arc nearly equal, hut in Italy as I hear 
from Professor Cancstnni, many breeders arc convinced that the 
females are proiluced in excess. The same naturalist, however, 
informs me, that in the two yearly broods of the Ailanthus silk- 
moth (Bomhyx cynthia), the males greatly preponderate in the 
first, whilst in the second the two sexes are nearly equal, or the 
females rather in excess. 

In regard to Butterflies in a state of nature, several observers 
have been much struck by the apparently enormous prcjxmdoraiice 
of the males.®* 'J'hua Mr. Bates,*’ m speaking of the species, no 
less than about a hundred in number, which inhabit the Upjier 
Amazons, says tliat the males are much more numerous than the 
females, even in the propoition of a hundred to one. In North 
America, Edwards, who had great expeiience, estimates in the 
genus Papilio the males to the females as four to one; and Mr. 


*’ Yarrell, ‘ Hist. British Fishes,’ vol. i. 1836, p. 307; on the Cyprinus 
carpio, p. 331; on the Tinea vulgaris, p. 331; on the Ahranus brama, p. 
336. See, for the minnow {Leuciscus phoxinus), ‘ Loudon’s Mag. of Nat. 
Hist.’ vol. V. 1832, p. 682. 

’* Lenckart quotes Meinecke (Wagner, ‘ Ilandworterbnoh der Phys.’ 
B. It. 1853, s. 775) that with Butterflies the males are three or four times 
as numerous as the females. 

*’ ‘ The Naturalist on the Amazons,’ vol. ii. 1863, p. 228, 347. 
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Walsh, who informed me of this statement, says that with P. 
turnus this is certainly the case. In South Africa, Mr. E. 'I'rimen 
found the males in excess in 19 sjieciesand in one of those, 
which swarms in open places, he estimated the number of males as 
hfty to one female. With another species, in which the males are 
numerous in certain localities, he collected durin<; seven years only' 
five Icmales. In the island of Bourbon, M. Mailhud states that 
the males of one species of I’apilio are twenty times as numerous 
as the females “ Mr. Trimcn informs me that as far as he has 
himself seen, or hoard from others, it is raie for the females of any 
butterfly to exceed in number the males; but this is perhaps the 
case with three South African species. Mr. Wallace'* states that 
the females of Orinthoptera crasus, in the Malay archipelago, are 
more common and more easily caught than the males; but this is 
a rare butterfly. I may here add, that in Ilyperythra, a genus of 
moths, G lienee says, that from four to five females are sent m 
collections from India for one male. 

When this snb|cct of the projiortional numbers of the sexes of 
insects was brought before the Entomological Society,®' it xvas 
■generally admitted that the males of most Lepidoptera, in the 
adult or imago state, are caught in greater numbers than the 
females; but this tact was attiibutod by xarioiis observers to the 
more retiring habits of the females, and to the males emerging 
earlier from the cocoon. This latter circumstance is well known to 
occur with most Lepidoptera, as well as with other insects. So 
that, as M. I’ersonnat lemarkr, the males of the domesticated 
liumbyx Yamamai., are lost at the beginning of the season, and 
the females at the end, from the want of mates.®* I cannot how¬ 
ever persuade myself that these causes suiBce to explain the great 
excess of males m the cases, above given, of butteiflies which are 
extremely common in their native countries. Mr. Stamton, who 
has paid such close attention during many years to the smaller 
moths, informs me that when he collected them in the imago state, 
he thought that the males were ten times as numerous as the 
females, but that since he has reared them on a large scale from the 
caterpillar state, ho is convinced that the females are the most 


*• Four of these cases are given by Mr. Tnmen in his ‘Ehopalocera 
Africse Australis.’ 

“ Quoted by Trimen, ‘ Transact. Ent. Soc.’ vol. v. part iv. 1866, p. 330. 
‘ Transact. Linn. Soc.’ voi. xxv. p. 37. 

‘ Proc. Entomolog. Soc.’ Feb. 17th, 1868. 

“* Quoted by Dr. Wallace in ‘Proc. Ent. Soc.’ 3rd series, vol. v. 1867, 
p. 487. 
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numerous. Several entomologists concur in tliis view. Mr. Doubie- 
day, however, and some others, take an op|K)site view, and are con¬ 
vinced that they have reared from the egg and caterpillar states a 
larger proportion of males than of females. 

Uesides the more active habits of the males, their earlier emerg¬ 
ence from the cocoon, and their frequenting in some eases more 
, open stations, other causes may be assigned for an apparent or rpl 
difference in the proportional numbers of the sexes of Lepidop- 
tera, when captured in the imago state, and when reared from the 
egg or caterpillar state. It is believed by many breeders in Italy, 
as 1 hear from Professor Canestrini, that the female caterpillar ol' 
the silk-moth suffers more from tlie recent disease than the male; 
and Dr. Staudinger informs me that in rearing Lepidoptera more 
females die in the cocoon than males. With many species the 
female caterpillar is larger than the male, and a collector would 
naturally choose the finest specimens, and thus unintentionally 
collect a larger number of Icmales. Three collectors have told me 
that this was their practice; but Dr. Wallace is sure that most 
collectors take all the specimens which they can find of the rarer 
kinds, which alone are worth the trouble of rearing. Buds when 
surrounded by caterpillars would probably devour the largest; and 
Prolessor Canestrini informs mo that m Italy some breeders believe, 
though on insufficient evidence, that in the first brooil ol the 
Ailanthus silk-moth, the wasps destioy a larger nuinlier of the 
leraalo than of the male caterpillars. Dr. Wallace further remarks 
that female caterpillars, Irom beitg larger than the males, require 
more time for their development and consume more food and mois¬ 
ture; and thus they’would be exposed during a longer time to 
danger from ichneumons, birds, &c., and in times of scarcity would 
jierish in greater nuiiilKirs. Hence it apjxjars quite possible that, 
in a state of nature, fewer female Lepidoptera may reach maturity 
than males ; and for our special object we are concerned with the 
numbers at maturity, when the se.xes are ready to propagate their 
kind. 

The manner in which the males of certain moths congregate in 
extraordinary numbers round a single female, apparently indicates 
a great excess of males, though this fact may perhaps be accounted 
for by the earlier emergence of the males from their cocoons. Mr. 
Stainton informs me that from twelve to twenty males may often be 
seen congregated round a female Elachista rufocinerea. It is well 
known that if a virgin Lasiocampa quercus or Saf^mia carpini 
be exposed in a cage, vast numbers of males collect round her, 
and if confined in a room will even come down the chimney to her. 
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Mr. Doubleday believes that he has seen from fifty to a hundred 
males of both these species attracted in the course of a sin>;le day 
by a female under confinement. Mr. Trimen exposed in the Isle 
of Wight a box in which a female of the Lasiocampa had been 
confined on the previous day, and five males soon endeavoured 
to gain admittance. M. Verreanx, in Australia, having placed 
the female of a small llombyx in a box in his jiocket, was fol- ■ 
lowed by a crowd of males, .so that about 200 entered the house 
with him.™ 

Mr. Doubleday has called my attention to Dr. Staudinger’s™ list 
of Lcpidoptora, which gives the prices of the males and females of 
300 species or well-marked varieties of (Rhopalocera) butterflies. 
The prices for both sexes of the veiy common species are of 
course the same; but with 114 of the raier species they differ; the 
males being m all cases, excepting one, the cheapest. On an ave¬ 
rage of the prices of the 113 species, the price of the male to that 
of the female is as 100 to 149; and this apparently indicates that 
lnvcr.-ely the males exceed the females iK' number in the same 
proportion. About 2000 species or varieties of moths (Heterocera) 
are catalogued, those with wingless females being here excluded on 
account of the difference m habits of the two sexes : of these 2000 
sjiecies, 141 differ in price according to sex, the males of 130 being 
cheaper, and the males of only 11 being dearer than the females. 
The average price of the males of the 130 species, to that of the 
females, is as 100 to 143. With respect to the butterflies in this 
priced list, Mr. Doiibleday think*, (and no man in England has had 
more experience), that there is nothing m the habits of the species 
which can account for the difference in the prices of the two sexes, 
and that it can be accounted for only by an excess in the numbers of 
the males. Hut 1 am bound to add that Dr. Staudinger himself, as 
he informs me, is of a different opinion. He thinks that the less 
active habits of the (enialcs and the earlier emergence of the males 
will account for his collectors securing a larger number of males than 
of females, and consequently for the lower prices of the former. 
With respect to specimens reared from the caterpillar-state. Dr. 
Staudinger believes, as previously stated, that a greater number of 
females than of males die under confinement in the cocoons. He 
adds that with certain species one sex seems to preponderate over 
the other during certain years. 

Of direct observations on the sexes of I epidoptera, reared either 


’ Blanchard, ‘ Metamorphoses, Moeurs des Insectes,’ 1868, p. 225-226. 
* ‘ Lepidoptercn-Doubblottren Liste,’ Berlin, Ho. x. 1866. 
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The Rev. .1. Ilellins *’ of Exeter reared, d^B^ iSBI*^*** 


images of 73 species, which consisted of .. .. 153 ' 137 

Mr. Albeit Jones of Eltham reared, duilng 1868, im¬ 
ages of 9 species, which consisted of. 159 126 

During 1869 he reared images from 4 species, consist¬ 
ing of . 114 112 

Mr. Buckler of Emsworth, Hants, during 1869, reared 

images fiom 74 species, consisting of. 180 169 

Dr. Wiillace of Colchester reared fiom one brood of 

Bombyx cynthia . 52 48 

Dr. Wallace raised, from cocoons of Bombyx Pernyi sent 

from China, during 1869 224 123 

Dr. Wallace raised, duiing 1868 and 1869, from two 

lots of cocoons of Bombyx yama-mai 46 

Total. 934 1 761 


So that in these eight lots of cocoons and eggs, males were pro¬ 
duced in excess. Taken together the proportion of males is as 
122’7 to lOO females. But tho numbers are hardly large enough 
to he trustworthy. 

On the whole, from the above various sources of evidence, all 
pointing to the same direction, 1 infer that with most species of 
Lepidoptera, the males in the im-'go state generally exceed the 
females in number, whatever tho proportions may bo at their first 
emergence from the egg. 

With reference to the other Orders of insects, I have been able 
to collect very little reliable information. With the stag-beetle 
{Lucanus cerms) “ tho males appear to be much more numerous 
“ than the femalesbut when, as Cornelius remarked during 1867, 
an unusual number of these bictlcs appeared in one jiart of Ger¬ 
many, tho females appeared to exceed tho males as six so one. 
With one of the Elatcrid®, the males are said to be much more 
numerous than the females, and “two, or three are often found 
“ united with one femaleso that here polyandry seems to prevail. 


** This naturalist has been so kind as to send mo some results from 
former yeai's, in which the females seemed to preponderate; but so many 
of the figures were estimates, that I found it impossible to tabulate them. 

Gunther’s ‘Record oi"Zoological Literature,’ 1867, p. 260. On the 
excess of female Lucanus, ibid. p. 250. On tho males of Lucanus iu Eng¬ 
land, Westwood, ‘ Modern Class, of Insects,’ vol. i.[p. 187. On the Siagonium, 
ibid. p. 172. 
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With Siagonium (Staphylinidre), in which the males are furnished 
with horns, “ the females are far more numerous than the opposite 
“ sex.” Mr. Janson stated at the 'Entomological Society that the 
females of the bark-feeding Tomicus villosus arc so common as to 
be a plague, whilst the males are so rare as to be hardly known. 
In other Orders, from unknown causes, but apparently in some in¬ 
stances owing to parthenogenesis, the males of certain species have 
never been discovered or are excessively rare, as with several of the 
Cynipida;.*’ In all the gall-making Cynipidai known to Mr. Walsh, 
the females are four or five times as numerous as the males; and so 
it IS, as he informs me, with the gall-making Cecidomyiiai (Diptera). 
With some common species of Saw-flies (Tenthrodinas) Mr. F. 
Smith has roared hundreds of specimens fiom larvie of all sizes, 
but has never reared a single male: on the other hand Curtis says,®* 
that with certain species (Athalia), bred by him, t)io males to tlie 
females were as six to one; whilst exactly the leverse occurred with 
the mature insects of the same species caught in the fields. M ith 
the Neuroptera, Mr. Walsh states that in* many, but by no means 
in all, the species of the Odonatous groups (Ejihemerina), there is a 
great overplus of males: in the genus Heta>rina, al.so, the males arc 
generally at least four times as numerous as the females. In certain 
species in the genus Gomphus the males are equally numerous, 
whilst in two other species, the females aic twice or thrice as 
numerous as the males. In some European species of I’socus thou¬ 
sands of females may be collected without a single male, whilst 
with other sjiecies of the saiiie*genus both sexes are comiiioii.®* In 
England, Mr. MacLachlan has captured liundreds of the female 
Ajiatania muUehris, but has never seen the male; and of Jioreus 
hyemalis only four or five males have lioen here seen.''*’ With most 
of those species (excepting, as 1 have lieaid, with the Tenthredina) 
there is no reason to supjiose that the females are subject to parthe¬ 
nogenesis; and thus we see how ignorant we are on the causes of the 
apiparent discrepancy in the proportional numbers of the two sexes. 

In the other Classes of the Articulata I have been able to collect 
still less information. With Spiders, Mr. Blackwall, who has care¬ 
fully attended to this class during many years, writes to mo that 
the males from their more erratic habits are more commonly seen, 

• 

•' Walsh, in ‘ The American Entomologist,’ vol. i. 1869, p. 103. F. Smith, 
* Record of Zoological Literature,’ 1867, p. 328. 

‘ Fai-m Insects,’ p. 45-^6. 

•• ‘ Observations on N. American Keuroptera,’ by H. Hagen and B. D. 
Walsh, ‘Ptoc. Ent. Soc. Philadelphia,’ Oct. 1863, p. 168, 223, 239. 

»• ‘ Proc. Ent. Soc. London,’ Feb. 17, 1868. 
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and therefore appear to be the more numerous. This is actually the 
case with a few species; but he mentions several species in sis 
genera, in which the females appear to be much more numerous 
than the males.’' 'J’ho small size of the males in comparison with 
the females, Which is sometimes carried to an extreme degree, and 
their widely different appearance, may account in some instances 
for their rarity in collections.’^ 

Some of the lower Crustaceans are able to propagate their kind 
ascxually, and this will account for the extreme rarity of the males. 
With some other forms (as with Tanais and Cypris) there is reason 
to believe, as Fritz Muller informs mo, that the male is much shorter- 
lived than the female, which, supposing the two sexes to be at first 
equal in number, would explain the scarcity of the males. On the 
other hand this same naturalist has invariably taken, on the shores 
of Brazil, far more males than females of the Diastylidiu and of 
Cypridina; thus with a species in the latter genus, C3 specimens 
caught the same day, included 57 males; but he suggests that this 
preixmdcrance may lie due to some unknown ditt'eronce in the habits 
of the two sexes. With one of the higher Brazilian crabs, namely 
a Gelasimus, Fritz Muller found the males to bo more numerous 
than the females. The reverse seems to be the case, according to 
the large experience of Mr. C. Spence Bate, with six common British 
crabs, the names of which he has given me. 

On the Power of Natural Sdection to regulate the pro¬ 
portional Nunibers of the Sexes, and General Fertilitg .— 
In some peculiar cases, an excess in the number of one 
sex over the other might be a great advantage to a 
species, as with the sterile females of social Insects, or 
with those animals in which more than one male is 
requisite to fertilise the female, as with certain cirri- 
pedes and perhaps certain fishes. An inequality be¬ 
tween the sexes in these cases might have been acquired 
through natural selection, but from their rarity they 
need not here be further considered. In all ordinary 


7' Another great authority in this class, Prof. Thorell of Upsala (‘ On 
European Spiders/ 1869-70, part i. p. 205) speaks ns if female spiders were 
generally commoner than the males. 

See, on this subject, Mr. Pickurd-Cambridge, as quoted in ^ Quarterly 
Journal of Science,’ 1868, p« 429. 
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cases an inequality would be no advantage or disad¬ 
vantage to certain individuals more than to others; and 
therefore it could hardly have resulted from natural 
selection. We must attribute the inequality to the 
direct action of those unknown conditions, which with 
mankind lead to the males being born in a somewhat 
larger excess in certain countries than in others, or 
which cause the proportion between the sexes to differ 
slightly in legitimate and illegitimate births. 

Let us now take the case of a species producing from 
the unknown causes just alluded to, an excess of one 
sex—we will say of males—these being superfluous and 
useless, or nearly useless. Could the sexes be equalised 
through natural selection ? We mjiy feel sure, from all 
characters being variable, that certain jiairs would pro¬ 
duce a somewhat less excess of males over females than 
other pairs. The former, supposing the actual number 
of the offspring to remain constant, would necessarily 
produce more females, and would therefore be more pro¬ 
ductive. On the doctrine of chances a greater number 
of the offspring of the moi’e productive pairs would sur¬ 
vive ; and these would inherit a tendency to procreate 
fewer males and more females. Thus a tendency to¬ 
wards the equalisation of the sexes would be brought 
about. But our supposed species would by this, process 
be rendered, as just remarked, more productive; and 
this would in many cases be far from an advantage; 
for whenever the limit to the numbers which exist, de¬ 
pends, not on destruction by enemies, but on the amount 
of food, increased fertility will lead to severer competi¬ 
tion and to most of the survivors being badly fed. In 
this case, if the sexes were equalised by an increase in 
the number of the females, a simultaneous decrease in 
the total number of the offspring would be beneficial; 
and this, I believe, could be effected through natupil 
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selection in the manner hereafter to be described. The 
same train of reasoning is applicable in the above, 
as well as in the following case, if we assume that 
females instead of males are produced in excess, for 
such females from not uniting with males would be 
superfluous and useless. So it would be with poly¬ 
gamous species, if we assume the excess of females 
to be inordinately great 

• An excess of either sex, we will again say of the 
males, could, however, apparently be eliminated through 
natural selection in another and indirect manner, namely 
by an actual diminution of the males, without any in¬ 
crease of the females, and consequently without any 
increase in the productiveness of the species. From 
the variability of all characters, we may feel assured 
that some pairs, inhabiting any locality, would produce 
a rather smaller excess of superfluous males, but an 
equal number of productive females. When the off¬ 
spring from the more and the less male-productive 
parents were all mingled together, none would have any 
direct advantage over the others; but those that pro¬ 
duced few superfluous males would have one great 
indirect advantage, namely that their ova or embryos 
would probably be larger and finer, or their young 
better nurtured in the womb and afterwards. We see 
this principle illustrated with plants; as those which 
bear a vast number of seed produce small ones; whilst 
those which bear comparatively few seeds, often produce 
large ones well-stocked with nutriment for the use of the 
seedlings.” Hence the offspring of the parents which 
had wasted least force in producing superfluous males 


W I have often been struck with the fact, that in sevetal species of 
Primula the seeds in the capsules which contained only a few were 
very much larger than the numerous seeds in the more productive 
capsules. 
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would be the most likely to survive, and would inherit 
the same tendency not to produce superfluous males, 
whilst retaining their full fertility in tlie production of 
females. So it would be with the converse case of the 
female sex. Any slight excess, however, of either sex 
could hardly be checked in so indirect a manner. Nor 
indeed has a considerable inequality between the sexes 
been always prevented, as we have seen in some of the 
cases given in the previous discussion. In these cases 
the unknown causes which determine the sex of the 
embrvo, and which under certain conditions lead to 
the production of one sex in exce.‘>a over the other, have 
not been mastered by the survival of those varieties 
which were subjected to the least waste of organised 
matter and force by the production'of superfluous indi¬ 
viduals of either sex. Nevertheless we may conclude 
that natural selection will always tend, though some¬ 
times inefficiently, to equalise the relative numbers of 
the two sexes. 

Having said this much on the equalisation of the 
sexes, it may be well to add^ few remarks on the regula¬ 
tion through natural selection of the ordinary fertility 
of species. Mr. Herbert Spencer has shewn in an able 
discussion that with all organisms a ratio exists be¬ 
tween what he calls individuation and genesis; whence 
it follows that beings which consume much matter or 
force in their growth, complicated structure or activity, 
or which produce ova and embryos of large size, or 
which expend much energy in nurturing their young, 
cannot be so productive as beings of an opposite nature. 
Mr. Spencer further shews that minor differences in fer¬ 
tility will be regulated through natural selection. Thus 
the fertility of each species will tend to increase, from 


‘ Principles of Biology,’ voL ii. 1867, chups. ii.-xi. 
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the more fertile pairs producing a larger number of off¬ 
spring, and these from their mere number will have the 
best chance of surviving, and will transmit their ten¬ 
dency to greater fertility. The only check to a con¬ 
tinued augmentation of fertility in each organism seems 
to be either the expenditure of more power and the 
greater risks run by the parents that produce a more 
numerous progeny, or the contingency of very numerous 
eggs and young being produced of smaller size, or less 
vigorous, or subsequently not so well nurtured. To 
strike a balance in any case between the disadvantages 
which follow from the production of a numerous pro¬ 
geny, and the advantages (such as the escape of at least 
some individuals from various dangers) is quite beyond 
our power of judgmeht. 

When an organism has once been rendered extremely 
fertile, how its fertility can be reduced through natural 
selection is not so clear as how this capacity was first 
acquired. Yet it is obvious that if individuals of a 
species, from a decrease of their natural enemies, were 
habitually reared in larger members than could be sup¬ 
ported, all the members would suffer. Nevertheless the 
offspring from the less fertile parents would have no 
direct advantage over the offspring from the more fer¬ 
tile parents, when all were mingled together in the 
same district. All the individuals would mutually tend 
to starve each other. The offspring indeed of the less 
fertile parents would lie under one great disadvantage, 
for from the simple fact of being produced in smaller 
numbers, they would be the most liable to extermina¬ 
tion. Indirectly, however, they would partake of one 
great advantage; for under the supposed condition of 
severe competition, when all were pressed for food, it is 
extremely probable that those individuals which from 
some variation in their constitution produced fewer eggs 
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or younjr, would produce them of greater size or vigour; 
and the adults reared from such eggs or young would 
manifestly have the best chance of surviving, and 
would inherit a tendency towards lessened fertility. 
The parents, moreover, which had to nourish or provide 
for fewer offspring would themselves be exposed to a 
less severe strain in the struggle for existence, and 
would have a better chance of surviving. By these 
steps, and by no others as far as I can see, natural 
selection under the above conditions of severe com¬ 
petition for food, would lead to the formation of a new 
race less fertile, but better adapted for survival, than 
the pareut-race. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

4 

Secondary Sexual 0nAB.\CTEB8 in the Lower Classes op 
THE Animal Kingdom. 

These characters absent in the lowest classes — Brilliant colours — 
Mollusca—Annelids — Crustacea, secondary sexual characters 
strongly developed; dimorphism; colour; chaiacters not acquired 
before maturity — Spiders, sexual colouis of; stridulatioii by the 
males—Myriapoda. 

In the lowest classes the two sexes are not rarely united 
in the same individual, and therefore secondary sexual 
characters cannot bo developed. In many cases iu which 
the two sexes are separate, both are permanently at¬ 
tached to some support, and the one cannot seai’ch or 
struggle for the other. Moreover it is almost certain 
that these animals have too imperfect senses and 
much too low mental powei.> to feel mutual rivalry, 
or to appreciate each other’s beauty or other attrac¬ 
tions. 

Hence in these classes or sub-hingdoms, such as the 
Protozoa, Coclenterata, Echinodermata, Scolecida, true 
secondary sexual characters do not occur; and this fact 
agrees with the belief that such characters in the 
•higher classes have been acquired through sexual selec¬ 
tion, which depends on the will, desires, and choice of 
either sex. Nevertheless some few a pparent exceptions 
occur; thus, as I hear from Dr. Baird, the males of 
certain Entozoa, or internal parasitic worm.s, differ 
slightly iu colour from the females; but wo have no 
reason to suppose'that such differences have been 
augmented through sexual selection. 

VOL. I. 
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Many of the lower animals, whether hermaphrodites 
or with the sexes separate, are ornamented with the 
most brilliant tints, or are shaded and striped in an 
elegant manner. This is the case with many corals 
and sea-anemonies (Actiniae), with some jelly-fish (Me- 
djisee, Porpita, &c.), with some Planarice, Ascidians, 
numerous Star-fishes, Echini, &c.; but we may conclude 
from the reasons already indicated, namely the union 
of the two sexes in ‘some of these animals, the per¬ 
manently affixed condition of others, and the low 
mental powers of all, that such colours do not serve 
as a sexual attraction, and have not been acquired 
through sexual selection. With the higher animals 
the case is very different; for with them when one sex 
is much more brilliantly or conspicuously coloured 
thap the other, and there is no difference in the 
habits of the two sexes which will account for this 
difference, we have reason to believe in the influence 
of sexual selection; and this belief is strongly con¬ 
firmed when the more ornamented individuals, which 
are almost always the males, display their attractions 
before the other sex. We may also extend this con¬ 
clusion to both sexes, when coloured alike, if their 
colours are plainly analogous to those of one sex alone 
in certain other species of the same group. 

How, then, are we to account for the beautiful or 
even gorgeous colours of many animals in the lowest 
classes ? It appears very doubtful whether such colours 
usually serve as a protection; but we are extremely 
liable to err in regard to characters of all kinds in 
relation to protection, as will be admitted by every one 
who has read Mr. Wallace’s excellent essay on this 
subject. It would not, for instance, at first occur to 
any one that the perfect transparency of the Medusae, 
or jelly-fishes, was of the highest service to them as a 
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protection; but when we are reminded by Hackel that 
not only the medusie but many floating mollusca, crus¬ 
taceans, and even small oceanic fishes partake of this 
same glass-like structure, we can hardly doubt that 
they thus escape the notice of pelagic birds and other 
enemies. • ^ 

Notwithstanding our ignorance how far colour in 
many cases serves as a protection, the most probable 
view in regard to the splendid *l;ints of many of the 
lowest animals seems to be that their colours are the 
direct result either of the chemical nature or the minute 
structure of their tissues, independently of any benefit 
thus derived. Hardly any colour is finer than that of 
arterial blood; but there is no reason to suppose that 
the colour of the blood is in itself any advantage; and 
though it adds to the beauty of the maiden’s cheek, no 
one will pretend that it has been acquired for this pur- 
))Ose. So again w itli many animals, especially the lower 
ones, the bile is richly coloured; thus the extreme 
beauty of the Eolidm (naked sea-slugs) is chiefly due, as 
I am informed by Mr. Hanooek, to the biliary glands 
seen through the translucent integuments; this beauty 
being probably of no service to these animals. The 
tints of the decaying leaves in an American forest are 
described by every one as gorgeous; yet no one sup¬ 
poses that these tints are of the least advantage to 
the trees. Bearing in mind how many substances 
closely analogous to natural organic compounds have 
been recently formed by chemists, and which exhibit 
the most splendid colours, it would have been a strange 
fact if substances similarly coloured had not often 
originated, independently of any useful end being 
thus gained, in the complex laboratory of living 
organisms. 
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The siil-Ungdom of the Moliusca.—Tltvonghont this 
great division (taken in its largest acceptation) of the 
animal kingdom, secondary sexual cliaracters, such as 
we are here considmng, never, as far as I can discover, 
occur. Nor could tliey be expected in the three lowest 
classes, namely in the Ascidians, Polyzoa, and IJrachio- 
pods (constituting the Molluscoida of Huxley), for most 
of these animals are permanently affixed to a support 
or have their sexes united in the same individual. In 
the Lamellibranchiata, or bivalve shells, herinaphro 
ditisin is not rare. In the next higher class of the 
Gasteropoda, or univalve shells, the sexes are either 
united or separate. Put in this latter ease the males 
never possess special organs for finding, securing, 
or charming the females, or for 'fighting with other 
males. The solo external diffei’enco between the sexes 
consists, as I am informed by Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, in 
the shell sometimes differing a little in form; for 
instance, the shell of the male periwinkle (LiHorina 
littorea) is narrower and has a more elongated spire than 
that of the female. Put'differenccs of this nature, it 
may be presumed, are directly connected with the act 
of reproduction or with the development of the ova. 

The Gasteropoda, though capable of locomotion and 
furnished with imperfect eyes, do not appear to be en¬ 
dowed with sufficient mental powers for the members 
of the same sex to struggle together in rivalry, and 
thus to acquire secondary sexual characters. Never¬ 
theless with the pulmoniferous gasteropoda, or land- 
snails, the pairing is preceded by courtship; for these 
animals, though Tiermaphrodites, are compelled by their 
structure to pair together. Agassiz remarks,‘ “Qui- 
“ conque a eu Toccasion d’observer les amours des lima- 


‘ De I’Espcce ct de la Class.’ &o., 18G!), p. 106. 
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“ 90 ns, ne saurait mettre en doute la sdduction deploj’ee 
“ dans les mouvements et les allures qui prdpareut et 
“ accomplisscnt le double embrasseraent de ces her- 
“ maphrodites.” These animals appear also susceptible 
of some degree of ])er4^;8«ent attachment: an accurate 
observer, Mr. Lonsdale,® informs me that lie placed a 
pair of land-shells (Selim pomatia), one of which was 
weakly, into a small and ill-provided garden. After a 
short time the strong and healthy individual disappeared, 
and was traced by its track of slime over a wall into an 
adjoining well-stocked garden. Mr. Lonsdale concluded 
that it had deserted its sickly mate; but after an 
absence of twenty-four hours it returned, and appai’ently 
communicated the result of its successful exploration, 
for both then started along the same track and disap¬ 
peared over the wall. 

Even in the highest class of the Mollusca, namely the 
Cephalopoda or euttlo-lishes, in which the sexes are 
separate, secondary sexual characters of the kind which 
we are here considering, do not, as far as I can discover. 
Occur. This is a surprising circumstance, as these 
animals possess highly-developed sense-organs and have 
considerable mental powers, as will be admitted by 
every one who has watched their artful endeavours to 
escape from an enemy.^ Certain Cephalopoda, however, 
are eharacterised by one extraordinary sexual character, 
namely, that the male element collects within one of 
the arms or tentacles, which is then cast off, and, 
clinging by its sucking-discs to the female, lives for 
a time an independent life. So completely does the 
cast-off arm i*esemble a separate animal, {hat it was 
described by Cuvier as a parasitic worm under the name 


^ See, for instance, the account wliich I liave given in my ‘ Journal 
of Eoseiirehos,’ 1845, p. 7. 
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of Hectocotyle. But this n^vellous structure may be 
classed as a primary rather 94. a secondary sexual 
character. > ‘ 

Although,^ith the 3IollitSca sexual selection does not 
seem to havl cotne into plfiy; yet many univalve and 
bivalve shells, such "94 v^^utes, cones, scallops, &c., are 
beautifully coloured'shaped. The colours do not 
appear in most casel^to be of any use as a protection; 
they are probably the direct result, as in the lowest 
classes, of the nature of the tissues; the patterns and 
the scuhiture of the shell depending on its manner of 
growth. The amount of light seems to a certain extent 
to be influential; for although, as repeatedly stated by 
3Ir. Gwyn Jeffreys, the shells of some species living at a 
profound depth are brightly coloured, yid we generally' 
see the lower .surfaces and the pai’ts covered by the 
mantle less highly coloured than the upper and exposed 
surfaces.’’ In some cases, as with shells living amongst 
corals or brightly-tinted sea-w'eeds, the bright colours 
may serve as a protection. But many of the nudibranch 
mollusca, or sea-slugs, aih as beautilully coloured a's 
any shells, as may be seen in Messrs. Alder and Han- 
ccck’s magnificent work; and from information kindly 
given me by Mr. Hancock, it is extremely doubtful 
whether these colours usually serve as a protection. 
With some species this may be the ease, as with one 
which lives on the green leaves of alga?, and is itself 
bright-green. But many brightly-coloured, white or 
otherwise conspicuous speeies, do not seek concealment; 
whilst again some equally conspicuous species, as well 
as other dull-coloured kinds, live under stones and in 

• I have given (‘Geolog. Observations on Volcanic Islands,’ 1844, 
p. 53) a curious instance of the influence of light on (he colours of 
a frondescent incrustation, deposited by the surf on the coast-rocks of 
Ascension, and formed by the solution of triturated sen-shells. 
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dark recesses. So that with these nudibranch molluscs, 
colour apparently does .mi’' stand in any close relation 
to the nature of tho^hl^'^hich they inhabit. 

These naked sea-sl%s aii^ hermaphrodites, yet they 
pair together, as do laud-waaifs, mai^ # which have 
extremely pretty shells. 'It js con^^vable that two 
hermaphrodites, attract^ by greater beauty, 

might unite and leave offspfih^which ^\ould inherit 
their parents’ greater beauty. “• mit with sucli lowly- 
organised creatures this is extremely improbable. Nor 
is it at all obvious how the offspring from the more 
beautiful pairs of hermaphrodites would have any ad¬ 
vantage, so as to increase in numbers, over the offspring 
of the less beautiful, unless indeed vigour and beauty 
generally coincided. We have not here a number ot 
males becoming mature before the females, and the 
more beautiful ones selected by the more vigorous 
females. If, indeed, brilliant colours were beneficial 
to an hermaphrodite animal in relatioir to its general 
habits of life, the more brightly-tinted individuals would 
succeed best and would increase in number; but this 
would be a case of natural and not of sexual selection. 

Suh-kinffdom of the Vermes: Class, Annelida {or Sea- 
worms ).—In thi8class,although the sexes (when separate) 
sometimes differ from each other in characters of such 
importance that they have been placed under distinct 
genera or even families, yet the differences do not 
§eem of the kind which can be safely attributed to 
sexual selection. These animals, like those in the pre¬ 
ceding classes, apparently stand too low in the scale, 
for the individuals of either sex to exert any clioice in 
selecting a partner, or for the individuals of the same 
SIX to. struggle together in rivalry. 
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Suh-liingdom of ihe AHhropoda: Class, Crustacea .— 
In this great class we fij;st mdet witli undoubted se¬ 
condary sexual cliaractopJfi/'often'developed in a remark¬ 
able manner. Unfor^unidiel^itbe habits of crustaceans 
are very iinpejrfejetiy |(liiid^n^ and we cannot explain the 
uses of many'structdres fj®5uliar to one sex. With 
the lower parasitic species the males are of small size, 
lid they alone ate furnisjied with perfect swimming- 
legs, antennas and sense-organs; the females being 
destitute of these organs, with their bodies often consist¬ 
ing of a mere distorted mass. But these extraordinary 
differences betw’een the twm sexes are no doubt related 
to their widely different habits of life, and consequently 
do not concern us. In various crustaceans, belonging 
to distinct families, the anterior antenme are furnished 
with peculiar thread-like bodies, which are believed to 
act as smelling-organs, and these are much more nume¬ 
rous in the males than in the females. As the males, 
■without any unusual develo[iment of their olfactory 
organs, would almost certainly be able sooner or later 
to find the females, the iuaceased number of the smell- 
ing-threads has probably been acquired through sexual 
selection, by the better provided males having been the 
most successful in finding partners and in leaving ofif- 
spring. Fritz llUller has described a remarkable dimor¬ 
phic species of Tanais, in which the male is represented 
by two distinct forms, never graduating into each other. 
In the one form the male is furnished with more 
numerous smelling-threads, and in the other form with 
more powerful and more elongated chelm or pincers 
which serve to hold the female. Fritz Muller suggests 
that these differences between the two male forms of the 
same species must have originated in ceitoin individuals 
having varied in the number of the smelling-threads, 
whilst other individuals varied in the .sliape and size of 
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their chelae; so thiit of the former, those which were best 
able to find the fem<d6#»fid of the latter, those which were 
best able to hold hef'wllfeii “ 
have left the greater 
progeny to inherit 
tive advantages.^ . ‘^s? f 

In some of the lower crusta-' 
ceans, the right-hand anterior 
antenna of the male differs 
greatly in strilcture from the 
left-hand, one, the latter re¬ 
sembling in its simple tapering 
joints the antennae of the fe¬ 
male. In the male the modi¬ 
fied antenna is eiflier swollen 
in the middle or angularly bent, 
or converted (fig. 3) into an 
elegant, and sometimes wonder¬ 
fully complex, prehensile organ.® 

It serves, as 1 hear from Sir J. 

Lubbock, to hold the fern de, 
and for this same jiurpose one 
of the two posterior legs (b) on 
the same side of the body is 
converted into a forceps. In 
another family the inferior or 
posterior antennae are “ curiously zigzagged ” in the 
males alone. 



Fig. 3. 


iibuloceia Daivvinll (from 
LublKK k) 


a Part of right-hand anterior an¬ 
tenna of male, fonning a pie- 
hf*n>ile organ 

h. IVistcrior pair of thoracic legs of 
male 

c. Ditto of female. 


* ‘I'acts and Arguments for Darwin/ English translat. 1809, p. 20. 
See the previous discussion on tlio olfactory tlircails. Sars has de- 
bcrihed a somewhat analogous case (os quoted in ‘Nature/ 1870, 
p. 455) in a Norwegian crustacean, the Pontoporeia ajiiiis. 

* See Sir J. Lubbock m ‘Annals, and Mag. of Nat. Hist.* vol. xi. 
1853, pi. i. and x.; and voi. xii. (1853) pi. vii. See also Lubbock in 
‘ Transact. Ent. Soc.* vol. iv. new seiies, 1850-1858, p. 8. "With respect 
to the zigzagged antennse mentioned below, see Fritz Muller, ‘ Facts 
and Arguments i'or Darwin * 1869, p. 40, foot-note. 
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In the higher crustaceans the anterior legs form a 
pair of chelae or pincers, and these are generally 
larger in tl^ aialo than in the female. In many species 
the chelae on the opposite sides of the body are of 
unequal size, the right-hand one being, as I am in- 



Fig 4. AntiTlor pari of botiy of CallianassA (fiom Mllne-Mwaiil-*) sliowjng the unequal 
and dllffrtntli-tonstructcd light and left-hand chela* ot the male 


N n — I he artist by mistake bus rcvertied the drawing, and nmde the l(‘rt-band chela 
th** largfs'. 



1 m :> 


Klg 6. 


fig. 6. Second leg of male Orcliestia tucuratiiiga (from Fiitz Muller). 
Fig. 6 Ditto of female. 


formed by-Mr. C. Spence Bate, generally, tliough not 
invariably, the largest. Tliis inequality is often much 
greater in the male than in the female. The two chelse 
also often differ in structure (figa 4 and 5, 6), the smaller 
one resembling that of the female. What advantage 
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is gained by their inequality in size on the opposite 
sides of the body, and by the inequality being much 
greater in the male than jn the female; aji^.why, when 
they are of equal size, both are often^^ucfi larger in 
the male than in the female, is not knotvn. The chelie 
are sometimes of such Ij^gth and sizd^that they cannot 
possibly be used, as I hear from Mr. Spence Bate, for 
carrying food to the moutli. In the males of certain ft’esh- 
water prawns (Palajmon) the right leg is actually longer 
than the whole ho ly.® It is probable that tho great size 
of one leg with its chelae may aid the male in fighting 
with his rivals; but this use will not account for their 
inequality in the female on the of)posite sides of the body. 
In Gelasimus, according to a statement quoted by Milne- 
Edwards,’ the male*and female live in the same burrow, 
which is worth notice, as shewing that tliey pair, and 
the male closes the mouth of the burrow with one of its 
chelae, which is enormously developed; so that here it 
indirectly serves as a means of defence. Their main 
use, however, probably is to seize and to secure the 
female, and this in some instances, as with Gammarus, 
is known to be the case. The sexes, how'cver, of the 
common shore-crab (Careinus mxnas), as Mr. Spence 
Bate informs me, unite directly after the female has 
moulted her hard shell, and when she is so soft that she 
would be injured if seized by the strong pincers of tlie 
male; but as she is caught and carried about by the 
male previously to the act of moulting, she could then 
be seized with impunity. 

Fritz Muller states that certain species of Melita are 


‘ See a paper by Mr. C. Spence Bate, with figures, iii ‘ Proe. Zoolog. 
Soo.’ 1868, p. 8118 ; anti on the nomenclature of the genus, ibul p. 585. 
I am greatly indebted to Mr Spence Bate for ncai ly all the above 
statements with respect to the eliel® of the higher crustaceans. 

' ‘ Hist. Nat. des Crust.’ tom ii 1837, p. 50. 
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distinguished from all other amphipods by the females 
having “ the coxal lamellae of the penultimate pair of 
“ feet produced into hook-like processes, of which the 
“ males lay hold with the hands of the first' pair.” The 
development of these hook-like pi’ocesses probably 
resulted from those females which were the most 
securely held during the act of reproduction, having 
left the largi^t ’number of offspring. Another Bra¬ 
zilian amplrijiod {Orehestia Darwinii, fig. 7) is de¬ 
scribed by Fritz Muller, as presenting a case of dimor¬ 
phism, like that of Tanais; for there are two male 
forma, which differ in the structure of their chelaj.® As 
chelae of either shape would certainly have sufficed to 
hold the female, for both are now' used for this jmrpose, 
the tw'o male forms probably originalcd, by sonui having 
varied in one manner and .some in anotherboth forms 
having derived certain special, but nearly equal advan¬ 
tages, from their ditferently shaped organs. 

It is not known that male crustaceans fight together 
for the possession of the females, but this is probable ; 
for with most animals w'lier. the male is larger than the 
female, he seems to have acquired his greater size by 
having conquered during many generations other males. 
Now Mr. Spence Bate informs me that in most of the 
crustacean orders, especially in the highest or the 
Brachyura, the male is larger than the female; the 
parasitic genera, however, in which the sexes follow 
different habits of life, and most of the Entomostraca 
must be excepted. The chelm of many crustaceans are 
weapons well adapted for fighting. Thus a Devil-crab 
{Portunus puher) was seen by a sou of Mr. Bate fighting 
with a Carcinus masnas, and the latter was soon thrown 
on its back, and had every limb tom from its body. 


* Piitz Muller, ‘Facta and Arguments for Bavwin,’ 1869, p. 25-28. 
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When several males of a Brazilian Gelasimus, a species 
furnished with immense pincei’s, were placed together 
by Fritz Muller in a glass vessel, they mutilated and 
killed each other. Mr^- Jate put a large niale Careinus 




Fig. t» OrcbestiA Porwinii (from Fritz MUller), showing the difforently-coDstrmted 
chela* of the two male forms. 

mmnas into a pan of water, inhabited by a female paired 
with a smaller male; the latter was soon dispossessed, 
but, as Mr. Bate adds, “ if they fought, the victory 
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“ was a bloodless one, for T saw no wounds.” This 
same naturalist separated a male sand-skipper (so com¬ 
mon on our sea-shores), Gammarus marinus, from its 
female, both of which were' iinprison(;d in the same 
vessel with many individuals of the same species. The 
female being thus divorced joined her comrades. After, 
an interval the male was again put into the same 
vessel and ho'then, after swimming about for a time, 
dashed into the crowd, and without any fighting at once 
took away his wife. This fact shews that in tfie Amphi- 
poda, an order low in the; scale, the males and females 
recognise eafdi other, and are mutually attached. 

The mental powers of the Crustacea are probably 
higher than might have been expected. Any one who 
has tried to catch one of the shore-crabs, so numerous 
on many tropical coasts, will have perceived how wary 
and alert they are. There is a large emb (Birgus 
latro), found on coral islands, which makes at the 
bottom of a deep burrow a thick bed of the picked 
fibres of the cocoa-nut. It feeds on the fallen fruit of 
this tree by tearing ofl’ the husk, fibre by fibre; and 
it always begins at that end where the three eye¬ 
like dejiressions are situated. It then breaks through 
one of these eyes by hammering with its heavy front 
pincers, and turning round, extracts the albuminous 
core wdth its narrow posterior pincers. But these actions 
are probably instinctive, so that they would be per¬ 
formed as well by a young as by an old animal. 
The following case, however, can hardly be so con¬ 
sidered : a trustw'ortliy naturalist, Mr. Gardner,® whilst 
watching a shore-crab (Gelasimus) making its burrow. 


• * Travels in the Interior of Brazil,’ 1846, p. 111. I have given, in 
ray ‘ Journal of Eescarches,’ p. 468, an account of the habits of the 
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threw some shells towai-ds the hole. One rolled in, 
and three other shells remained within a few inches of 
the mouth. In about live minutes the crab brought 
out the shell which ha^ fallen in, aud carried it away 
to the distance of a foot^; it then saw the three other 
shells lying near^^and evidently thinking that they 
might likewise roll in, carried them to the spot wliere 
it had laid the first. It would, I think,*'be difficult to 
distinguish this act from one performed by man by the 
aid of rea^n. 

With respect to colour which so often differs in the 
two sexes of animals belonging to the higher classes, 
Mr. Spence Bate does not know of any well-marked 
instances with our British crustaceans. In some cases, 
however, the male* and female differ slightly in tint, 
but Mr. Bate (hinks not more than may bo acccjunted 
for by their different habits of life, sucli as by the 
male wandering more about and being thus more ex¬ 
posed to the light. In a curious Bornean crab, which 
inhabits sponges, Mr. Bate could always distinguish the 
sexes by the male not having the epidermis so much 
rubbed off. Hr. Power tried to distinguish by colour 
the sexes of the species which inhabit the Mauritius, but 
always failed, except with one species of Squilla, pro¬ 
bably the S. stylifera, the male of which is described as 
being “ of a beautiful blueish-green,” with some of the 
appendages cherry-red, whilst the female is clouded 
with brown and grey, “ with the red about her much 
“ less vivid than in the male.” In this case, we may 
suspect the agency of sexual selection. With Sa- 
phirina (an oceanic genus of Entomostraca, and there¬ 
fore low in the scale) the males are furnished with 


Mr. CIh Fraser, in ‘Proe. Zoolog. Soo ’ 1869, p. 3. I am indebted 
to Mr. Bate Tor the statement from Dr. Power. 
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minute shields or cell-liko bodies, Avhich exhibit beau¬ 
tiful changing colours; these being absent in the 
females, and in the case of one species in both sexes.” 
It would, however, be extremely rash to conclude that 
these curious organs serve merely to attract the females. 
In the female of a Brazilian species of Gel^imus, the 
whole body, as I am informed by Fritz Muller, is of a 
nearly uniform greyish-brown. In the male the posterior 
part of the cephalo-thorax is pure white, with the 
anterior part of a rich green, shading into dark brown; 
and it is remarkable that these colour.s are liable to 
change in the course of a few minutes—the white 
becoming dirty grey or even black, the green “ losing 
much of its brilliancy.” The males apparently are 
much more numerous than the females. It deserves 
especial notice that they do not acquire their bri ght 
colours until they become mature. They differ also 
from the females in the larger size of their chehe. 
In some species of the genus, probably in all, the 
sexes pair and inhabit the same burrow. They are 
also, as we have soon, highly intelligent animals. 
From these various considerations it seems highly 
probable that the male in this species has become 
gaily ornamented in order to attract or excite the 
female. 

It has just been stated that the male Gelasimus does 
not acquire his conspicuous colours until mature and 
nearly ready to breed. This seems the general rule in 
the whole class with the many remarkable differences 
in structure between the two sexes. We shall here¬ 
after find the same law prevailing throughout the great 
sub-kingdom of the Vertebrata, and in all cases it is 
eminently distinctive of characters which have been 


’* Claus, ‘ Die freilebenden Copepodtn,’ 1863, s. S5. 
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acquired through sexual selection. Fritz Muller'^ giws 
some striking instances of this law; tluis the male 
sand-hopper (Orchestia) does not acquire his largi' 
elaspers, which are very differently constructed from 
those of the female, until nearly full-grown; whilst 
young his elaspers resemble tliose of the female. Thus, 
again, thb male Brachyscelns possesses, like all other 
amphipods, a pair of posterior aiitennfc; the female, 
and this is a most extraordinary circumstance, is desti¬ 
tute of them, and so is the male as long as he remains 
immature. 

Class, Arachnida (Spiders).—The males are often 
darkei’, but sometimes lighter than the females, as may 
be seen in Mr. Klackwall’s magnificent Avork.’’ In 
some species the sexes differ conspicuously from each 
other in colour; thus tlie female of SjMrassus sina- 
ragdulus is dullish-green; whilst the adult male has 
tlio abdomen of a fine yellow, with three longitudinal 
stripes of rich red. In some species of Thomisus tlu! 
two sexes closely resemble e.ich other; in others they 
differ much; thus in T. citreus the legs and body of 
the female are pale-yellow or green, whilst the front 
legs of the male are reddish-brown: in T. Jloricolens, 
the legs of the female are pale-green, those of the 
male being ringed in a conspicuous manner with various 
tints. Numerous analogous cases could be given in the 
genera Epeira, Nephila, Philddromus, Theridion, Liny- 
phia, &c. It is often difficult to say which of the two 
sexes departs most from the ordinary coloration of the 
genus to which the species belong; but Mr. Black wall 


•* ‘ Facts and Arguments,’ &c., p. 79. 

'• ‘ A History of the Spiders of Great Britain,’ 18C1-C4. For tlio 
following fneft, see p. 102, 77, 88. 
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t^nka that, aa a general rule, it is the male. Both 
sexes whilst yonng, as I am informed by the same 
author, usually resemble each other; and both often 
undergo great changes in colour during their successive 
moults before arriving at maturity. Tn other cases 
the male alone appears to change colour. Thus the 
male of the above-mentioned brightly-coloured Spa- 
rassns at first resembles the female and ac(|uires his 
peculiar tints only when nearly adult. Spiders are 
possessed of acute senses, and exhibit much intelli¬ 
gence. The females often shew, as is well known, the 
strongest affection for their eggs, which they carry 
about enveloped in a silken web. On the whole it 
appears probable that well-marked differences in colour 
between the sexes have generally resulted from sexual 
selection, either on the male or female side. But doubts 
may be entertained on this head from tlie extreme 
variability in colour of some species, for instance of 
Theridion lineatum, the sexes of which differ when 
adult; this great variability indicates that their colours 
have not been subjected tO any form of selection. 

Mr. Blackwall does not remember to have seen the 
males of any species fighting together for the posses¬ 
sion of the female. Nor, judging from analogy, is this 
probable; for the males are generally much,smaller 
than the females, sometimes to an extraordinary de¬ 
gree.’^ Had the males been in the habit of fighting 
together, they would, if is probable, have gradually 

'* Aug. Vinsou (‘Araneides des lies de la Reunion,’ pi vi. figs. 1 
and 2) gives a good instance of the small size of the male in Epeira 
nigra. In this species, as I luav add, the male is testaceous and the 
female black with legs banded with ml. Other even more striking 
oases of inequality in size between the sexes have been recorded 
(‘ Quarterly Journal of Sciehce,’ 1868, July, p. 429); but I have not seen 
the original accounts. 
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acquired greater size and strength. Mr. Blackwall hfts 
sometimes seen two or more males on the same web 
with a single female; but their courtship is too tedious 
and prolonged an affair to be easily observed. The male 
is extremely cautious in making his advances, as the 
female carries her coyness to a dangerous pitch. De 
Geer saw a male tliat in the midst of his pi-eparatory 
“ caresse# was seized by the object of his attentions, 
“ envelopej^ by her in a web and tlien devoured, a 
“ sight which, as he adds, filled hiiu witli horror and 
“ indignation.” 

Westring has tnade the interesting discovery that 
the males of several species of Theridionliave the' 
power of making a stridulating sound (like that made 
by many beetles and other insects, but feebler), whilst 
the females are quite mute. The apparatus consists of 
a serrated ridge at the base of the tibciomen, against 
which the hard hinder part of tlie thorax is rubbed; 
and^of this structure not a trace could be detected in 
the females. From the analogy of the Orthoptera and 
Homoptera, to bo described in the next chapter, we 
may feel almost sure that tlie stridulation serves, as 
Westring remarks, either to call or to (‘xcito the 
female; and this is the first case in the ascending scale 
of the animal kingdom, known to me, of sounds emitteil 
for this purpose. 

Class, Myriapoda .—In neither of the two orders in 
this class, including the millipedes and centipedes. 


Kirby and Spence, ‘ lutioduetion to Entomology,’ vol. i. 1818, 

p. 280. 

TUeridion (A^gena, Sand.) serratipes, 4-punetntum et giittntum; 
see Westriiig, in Kroyer, ‘ Naturhist. Tidskrift,' vol. iv. 1842-1843, 
p. 349: and vol. ii. 1846-1849, p. 342. See, also, for other species, 
‘ Aranooj Svecicea,’ p. 184. 
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cJln I find any well-marked instances of sexual dif¬ 
ferences such as more particularly concern us. In 
Glomeris limhata, however, and perhaps in some few 
other species, the males differ slightly in colour from 
the females; but this Glomeris is a highly variable 
species. In the males of the Diplopoda, the legs be¬ 
longing to one of the anterior segments of the body, or 
tf) the posterior segment, are modified into prehensile 
hooks which serve to secure the female^ In some 
species of lulns the tarsi of the male are furnished 
with membranous suckers for the same purpose. It is 
a much m«..re unusual circumstance, as we shall see 
when we treat of Insect.s, that it is the female in 
liithobins which is furnished with prehensile appen¬ 
dages at the extremity of the hody for holding the 
male. ’’ 


Walckeimer et E (idviiis, Nut. cles liibettcs. AjitiTt's,’ 

loin IV. 1817, l>. 17, ID, as. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Secosdary Sexdal Cuauacters of Inseots. 

Pivprsifiod stiucturos jxjssessed by tlio males for soiAins' the females 
— Dilferences between the sexes, of which the meanini; is not 
undeisto^il — Difference m size between the sexes — Thysamiva 
— Diptera — Hemiptera — Homojiteia, imisiail oowers possessed 
by the males alone — Orthoptera, musical instuimeiits of the 
males, much diversified in structure; [uieiiacity; colouis — 
Neuioptcra, sexual dilieroiices in colour—Hymenoptera, jiugnacity 
and colours — Colcojiba'a, colours; furnished with great horns, 
apparently as an oiiia*icnt; battles; stndiilafing organs generally 
common to both sexes. 

In tlie imincnso class of insects the sexes sometimes 
differ in their organs for locomotion, and often in 
their sense-organs, as in the pectinated and beanti- 
fully plumose antennae of the males of many species. 
Ill one of the Ephemerte, n'.mely Chloeon, the male 
has great pillared eyes, of which the female is entirely 
destitute.^ The ocelli are absent in the females of 
certain other insects, as in tlic Mutillidse, which are 
likewise destitute of wings. But we are chiefly con¬ 
cerned with structures by which one male is enabled to 
conquer another, either in battle or courtship, through 
his strength, pugnacity, ornaments, or music. The 
innumerable contrivances, therefore, by which the male 
is ahlo to seize the female, may be briefly passed over. 
Besides tlie complex structures at the apex of the abdo¬ 
men, which ought perhaps to be ranked as primary 


' Sir J. Lubbock, ‘Transact. Linnean Soc.’ vol. xxv. 18C6. p. 48t 
With respect to the Mutillidse see Westwood, ‘ Modern Class, of Insects,’ 
vol. ii. p. 213. 
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ongtins,^ “it is astonisinng,” as Mr. B. D. WalsV lias 
remarked, “ how many different organs are worked in 
“ by nature, for the seemingly insignificant object of 
“ enabling the male to grasp the female firmly.” The 
mandibles or jaws are sometimes used for this purpose; 
thus the male Corydalis comutm (a neuropterous insect 
in some degree allied to tlie Dragon-flies, &c.) has im¬ 
mense curved jaws, many times longer than those of the 
female; and they are smooth instead of being toothed, 
by which means he is enabled to seize her without 
injury.^ One of the stag-beetles of North America 
{Lucanus elaphus) uses his jaws, which are much larger 
than those of the female, for the same purpose, but 
jirobably likcnvise for fighting. In one of the sand-wasps 
[Ammophih) the jaws in the two sexes are closely 
alike, but are used for widely different purposes; the 
males, as Professor Westwood observes, “ are exceed- 
“ ingly ardmit, seizing their partners- round the nock 
“ with thefir sickle-shaped jaws; ” “ whilst the females use 


- Tlu’se organs in the nialo oftcji cUfl'er in closelj-allied species, and 
ufi'ord excellent apecilio characters Uiit their imiioitance, under a 
functional point of view, as Mr K. MacLachlan has reiniirkcd to me, 
has piobahly lieen ovenated. It has been suggested, lhat slight dil- 
ferenccs in tin so organs would sullico to prevent the intercrossing of 
well-maik<d variities or incipient species, and would thus aid ni their 
development. 'J’hat this can hardly be the case, we may infer from the 
many recorded cases (see tor instance, JJionn, ‘(lesehichte dor N.itiii,’ 
U 11 . ISIS, s 1(54; and 'Westwooil, ‘Tiansftct. Ent. Soc.’ vol. lii. 1842, 
p. 1!).")) of distinct species having been observed m union. Mr. 
Macl.iielilan in'oimsme 'vide ‘Stett. Ent. Zeituiig,’ 1867. s. 1.55) that 
when seveial species of riirygiinidai, which priseiitstiongly-proiiouncod 
diftcrences of this kind, were confine d together by Dr. Aug. Mi ycr, 
theii e/mple/J, and one pair prodiiceil fcriile ova. 

“ ‘ The Practical Entomologist,’ Philadelphia, vol. ii. May, 1867, 

p. 88. 

Mr. Walsh, ibid p. 107. 

* ‘ Modem Classification of Insects,’ vol. ii. 1840, p. 206, 205. Mr. 
Walsh, who called my attention to this double use of the jaws, says 
that he has repeatedly obseived this fact. 
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t\icse organs for burrowing in sand-banks and makiijg 
their nests. 

Tlie tarsi of the front-legs are dilated in many male 
beetles, or are furnished with broad cushions of hairs; 
and in many genera of water-beetles they are armed 
with a round flat sucker, so that the male may adhere 
to the slippery body of the female. It is a much more 
unusual circumstance that the females of some water- 


beetles (Dytiscus) have their 
elytra deeply grooved, and 
in Aeilius aulcatus thickly set 
with hairs, as an aid to tlie 
male. The females of some 
other water-beetles (Hydro- 
porus) have their elytra 
punctured for the same ob- 
je(!t.“ In the male of (Jrabro 
cribrarius (fig. 8.), it is the 
tibia which is dilated into a 
broad horny plate, with mi¬ 
nute membraneous dots, giv-' 
iiig to it a singular appear¬ 
ance like that of a riddle." 
In the male of Penthe (a 



genus of beetles) a few of rigs, crabiouibmiius. upiwi figure 

-j n • • j. J.I raale; lower figure, female. 

the middle joints of the an¬ 


tennae are dilated and furnished on the inferior surface 


® Wo liBve here a curious ana inexplicable case of dimorpliism, lor 
bOinc of tlio females offour European species of Dytiscus, and of certain 
species of Hjdroporus, have their elytra smooth; ami no inteimediate 
gradations between sulcatcd or punctured and quite smooth eiytra 
have been obseived. See Dr. H. Schaum, as quoted in the ‘Zoologist,’ 
vol. v.-vi. 1847-48, p. 1896. Also Kirby and Spence, ‘ Introduction to 
Entomology,’ vol. in. 1826, p. 305. 

' Westwood, ‘Modern Class.’ vol. ii. p. 193. The following state¬ 
ment about Pentlie, and others in inverted commas, are taken from 
Mr. Walsh, ‘Practical Entomologist,’ Philadelphia, vol. ii. p. 88. 
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wjjbh cushions of hair, exactly like those on tlie tarsi of 
the Carahidse, “ and obviously for the same end.” In 
male drapjon-flics, “ the appenrlaores at the tip of the tail 
“ are modified in an almost infinite variety of curious 



“ patterns to enable tliein to embrace 
“ the neck of the female.” Lastly in 
the males of many insects, the legs 
are furnished with peculiar s{)inca, 
knobs or spurs; or the whole leg is 
bowed or tliickened, but this is by 
no means invariably a sexual cha¬ 
racter ; or one pair, or all three 
pairs are elongated, sometimes to 
an extravagant lengtli.® 

In all the orders, the sexes of 
many species present ditfercnces, of 
which the meaning is not under¬ 
stood. One curious case is that of 


a beetle (fig. 9), the male of which 


X ^ has the loft mandible much en- 

|l x/ larged 5 so that the mouth is greatly 

^1^ distorted. In another Carabidous 

ijl beetle, the Eurygnathus,® we have 

\ PW the unique case, as far as known to 

w Mr. Wollaston, of the head of the 

■U female being much broader and 

r| ' larger, though in a variable degree, 

^ than that of the male. Any number 

''Vuch'eST" 

figure,male; lowerflgiiro, abound in the Lcpidopteia: one 
of the most extraordinary is that 
certain male butterflies have their fore-legs more or 


* Kirby and Spence, ‘ Introduot.’ &c, vol. iii. p. 332-336. 
8 ‘ Inbecta Maderensla,’ 18S4, p. 20. 
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less atro\iliied, with the tibije and tarsi rednced to ruere 
rudimentary knobs. The wings, also, in the two sexes 
often diifer in neuration,’® and sometimes considerably 
in outline, as in the Aricoris epitm, which was shown 
to me in the British Museum by Mr. A. Butler. The 
males of certain South American butterflies have tufts 
of hair on the margins of the wings, and horny excres¬ 
cences on the discs of the posterior pair.“ In several 
British l^utterflios, the males alone, as shewn by Mr. 
Wonfor, are in parts clothed with peculiar scales. 

The purpose of the luminosity in the female glow¬ 
worm is likewise not understood ; for it is very doubtful 
whether the primary use of the light is to guide tho 
male to the female. It is no serious objection to this 
latter belief that the males emit a feeble light; for 
secondary sexual characters proper to one sex are often 
developed in a slight degree in the other sex. It is a 
more valid objection that, the larva? shine, and in some 
species brilliantly: Fritz Muller informs mo that the 
most luminous insect which he ever beheld in Brazil, 
was the larva f)f some beetle. Both sexes of certain 
lumiirous species of Elater emit light. Kirby and 
Spence suspect that the phosphorescence serves to 
frighten and drive away enemies. 

Difference in Size between the Sexes .—With insects 
of all kinds the males are commonly smaller than the 
females;’^ and this difference can often be detected 
even in the larval state. So considerable is tho d ifference 

E. Doubleday, ‘ Annals and Map:, of Nat. Hist.’ vol. i. 1848, p. 379. 
I may add that the wings in certain Hymenopteia (see Slmckaid, 

‘ Fossonal Ilymenop.’ 1837, p. 39-43) differ in neuration according to 
sex. 

“ H. W. B,ites, in ‘ Journal of Proo. Linn. Soc.’ vol. vi. 1802, p. 74. 
Mr. Wonfor's observations are quoted in ‘Popular Science Keview,’ 
1868, p. 343. 

Kirby and Spence, ‘ Introduction to Entomology,’ vol. iii. p. 299. 
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betiveen the male and female cocoons of the silk-moth 
{Bonibyx mori), that in France they are separated by 
a particular mode of weighing.'® In the lower classes 
of the animal kingdom, the greater size of the females 
seems generally to depend on their developing an enor¬ 
mous number of ova ; and this may to a celtain extent 
hold good with insects. But Dr. Wallace has suggested 
a mucli more probable explanation. He finds, after 
carefully attending to the development of the cater¬ 
pillars of Bonibyx cynthia and yamamai, and especially 
of some dwarfed caterpillars reared from a second brood 
on unnatural food, “that in proportion as the indivi- 
“dual moth is finer, so is the time required for its 
“ metamorphosis longer; and for this reason the female, 
“ which is the larger and heavier insect, from having to 
“ carry her numerous eggs, will be preceded by the 
“ male, which is smaller and has less to mature.” ^ Now 
as most insects are short-lived, and as they are exposed 
to many dangers, it would manifestly bo advantageous 
to the female to be impregnated as soon as possible. 
This end would be gained by the males being first 
matured in large numbers ready for the advent of the 
females; and this again would naturally follow, as 
Mr. A. II. Wallace has remarked,'® through natural 
selection; for the smaller males would be first matured, 
and thus would procreate a large number of offspring 
which would inherit the reduced size • of their male 
parents, whilst the larger males from being matured 
later would leave fewer offspring. 

There are, however, exceptions to the rule of male 
insects being smaller than the females; and some of 

” Eobinet, ‘ Vers b Sole,’ 1848, p. 207. 

“ ‘ Transact. P^nt. Soc.’ .Srd series, vol. v. p. 486. 

“ ‘ Journal of Proc. Ent. Soc.’ Feb. 4th, 1867, p. Ixxi. 
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these exceptions are intelligible. Size and strength 
would be an advantage to the males, which fight for the 
possession of the female ; and in these cases the males, 
as with the stag-beetle (Lucanus), are larger than the 
females. There are, however, other beetles which are 
not known tb fight together, of which the males exceed 
the females in size; and the meaning of this fact is not 
known; but in some of these cases, as with the huge 
Dynastes and Megasoma, we can at least see that there 
would be no necessity for the males to be smaller than 
the females, in order to be matured before them, for 
these beetles are not short-lived, and there would be 
ample time for the pairing of the sexes. So, again, 
male dragon-flies (Libellulidse) are sometimes sensibly 
■ larger, and never* smaller, than the females; and 
they do not, as Mr. MacLachlan believes, generally 
pair with the females, until a week or fortnight has 
elapsed, and until they have assumed their proper 
masculine colours. But the most curious case, shewing 
on what complex and easily-overlooked relations, so 
trifling a character as a diJerence in size between the 
sexes may depend, is that of the aculeate Hymenoptera; 
for Mr. F. Smith informs me that throughout nearly 
the whole of this large group the males, in accor¬ 
dance with the general rule, are smaller than the 
females and emerge about a week before them; but 
amongst the Bees, the males of Apis meUifim, Anthidium 
manicaium and Anihophora acervorum, and amongst the 
Fossores, the males of the Methoca iohneumonides, are 
larger than the females. The explanation of this ano¬ 
maly is that a marriage-flight is absolutely necessary 


For this and'other statements on the size of the sexes, seo Kirhy 
and Spenoo, ibid. vol. iii. p. 300; on the duration of life in insects, 
see p. 344. 
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wi^h these species, and tlio mules require great strength 
and size in order to carry the females through the air. 
Increased size has here been acquired in opposition to 
the usual relation between size and the period of de¬ 
velopment, for the males, though larger, emerge before 
the smaller females. 

We will now review the several Orders, selecting such 
facts as more particularly concern us. The Lepidoptei-a 
(Butterflies and Moths) will be retained for a separate 
chapter. 

Order, Thysanura. —The members of this Order are 
lowly organised for their class. They are wingless, 
(lull-coloured, minute insects, with ugly, almost mis¬ 
shapen heads and bodies. The sexes do not differ; but 
they offer one interesting fact, by shewing that the males 
pay sedulous court to their females even low down in the 
animal scale. Sir J. Lubbock*" in describing the^Satyw- 
thurus luteus, says: “ it is very amusing to sec these 
“ little creatures coquetting together. The male, which 
“ is much smaller than the 'female, runs round her, and 
“ they butt one another, standing face to face, and 
*• moving backward and forward like two playful lambs. 
“ Then the female pretends to run away and the male 
“ runs alter her with a queer appearance of anger, gets 
“ in front and stands facing her again; then she tinns 
“ coyly round, but he, quicker and more active, scuttles 
“ round too, and seems to whip her with his antennae; 
“ then for a bit they stand face to face, play v\ith their 
“ antennae, and seem to be all in all to one another.” 

Order, JDi^tera (Flies).—The sexes difler little in 
colour. The greatest difference, known to Mr. F. Walker, 


•I ‘ Transact. Linn(san Soc.’ vol. xxvi. 1868, p. 296. 
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is in Jhe genus Bibio, in which the males are blaclash 
or quite black, and the females obscure brownish-orange. 
The genus Elaphomyia, discovered by Mr. Wallace “ in 
New Guinea, is highly remarkable, as the males are 
furnished with horns, of which the females are quite 
destitute. The horns spring from beneath the eyes, and 
curiously resemble those of stags, being either branched 
or palniated. They equal in length the whole of the 
body in pne of the species. They might be thou^it 
to serve for fighting, but as in one species they are 
of a beautiful pink colour, edged with black, with a 
pale central stripe, and as these insects have altogether 
a very elegant appearance, it is perhaps more pro¬ 
bable that the horns servo as ornaments. Tliat the 
males of some Diptera fight together is certain; for 
Prof. Westwood has several times seen this with some 
species of Tipula or Harry-long-legs. Many observers 
believe that when gnats (Culicidae) dance in the air in 
a body, alternately rising and falling, the males are 
courting the females. The mental faculties of the 
Diptera are probably fairly well developed, for their 
nervous system is more highly developed than in most 
other Orders of insects.’® 

Order, Hendpiera (Field-Bugs).—Mr-. J. W. Douglas, 
who has particulai-ly attended to the British species, has 
kindly given me an account of their sexual differences. 
The males of some species are furnished with wings, 
whilst the females are wingless; the sexes differ in the 
form of the body and elytra; in the second joints of 
their antennse and in their tarsi; but as the signification 

>■'* ‘ The Malay Archipelago,’ vol. ii. 1869, p. 313. 

‘ Modem Classification of Insects,’ vol. ii. 1840, p. 526. 

* See Mr. B. T. Lowne’a very interesting work, ‘ On the Anatomy of 
the BIow-Ely, Musoa vomitoriu,’ 1870, p. 14. 
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of these differences is quite unknown, they may bq here 
]ja8sed over. The females are generally larger and more 
robust than the males. With British, and, as far as 
Mr. Douglas knows, with exotic species, the sexes do 
not commonly differ much in colour; but in about six 
British specicis the male is considerably darker than the 
female, and in about four other species the female is 
darker than the male. Both sexes of some species are 
beautifully marked with vermilion and black. It is 
doubtful whether these colours serve as a protection. 
If in any species the males liad differed from the females 
in an analogous manner, we might have been justified 
in attributing sucdi conspicuous colours to sexual selec¬ 
tion with transference to both sexes. 

Some species of Reduvidoe make a stridu^' ang noise ; 
and, in the case of Pirates stridulus tins is said“‘ to 
be effected by the movement o+‘ the neck within the 
pro-thomcic cavity. Accordin /to Westring, Beduvius 
personatus also stridulatcs. Ltit I have not been able 
to learn any particulars about these insects; nor have I 
any reason to suppose that‘s they differ sexually in this 
respect. 

Order, Ilomoptera .—Every one who has wandered in 
a tropical forest must have been astonished at the din 
made by the male Cicadae. The females are mute; 
as the Grecian poet Xenarchus says, “ Happy the 
“ Cicadas live, since they all have voiceless wives.” 
The noise thus made could be plainly heard on board 
the “Beagle,” when anchored at a quarter of a mile 
from the shore of Brazil; and Captain Hancock says 
it can be heard at the distance of a mile. The Greeks 
formerly kept, and the Chinese now keep, these insects 


Westwood, ‘Modem Class, of Insects,’ vol. ii. p. 473. 
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in cages for the sake of their song, so that it must be 
pleasing to the ears of some men.“ The Cicadidm 
usually sing during the day; whilst the Fulgoridse 
appear to be night-songsters. The sound, according 
to Landois,^ who has recently studied the subject, is 
produced by the vibration of the lips of the spii-acles, 
which are set into motion by a current of air emitted 
from the tracheae. It is increased by a wonderfully 
complex resounding apparatus, consisting of two cavi¬ 
ties covered by scales. Hence the sound may truly 
be called a voice. In the female the musical apparatus 
is present, but very much less developed than in the 
male, and is never used for producing sound. 

With respect to the object of the music. Dr. Hartman 
in speaking of the Cicada septemdeeim of the United 
States, says,'** “the drums are now (June 6th and 7th, 
“ 1851) heard in all directions. This I believe to be the 
“ marital summons from the males. Standing in thick 
“ chestnut sprouts about as high as my head, where 
“ hundreds were around me, I observed the females 
“ coming around the drumming males.” He adds, “ this 
“ season (Aug. 1868) a dwarf pear-tree in my garden 
“ produced about fifty larvm of Cic. fruinosa; and I 
“ several times noticed the females to alight near a 
“ male while he was uttering his clanging notes.” Fritz 
Muller writes to me from S. Brazil that he has often 
listened to a musical contest between two or three 
males of a Cicada, having a particularly loud voice, and 
seated at a considerable distance from each other. As 


^ These particnlars are taken from Westwood’s ‘ Modern Class, of 
Insects’ vol. ii. 1840, p. 422. See, also, on the Fulgoridse, Kiiby and 
Spence, Introduct.’ vol. ii. p. 401. 

^ ‘ Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaft. Zoolog.’ B. xvii. 1867, s. 15!4-158. 

2* I am indebted to Mr. Walsh for having sent me this extiaot from 
a ‘ Journal of the Doings of Cicada septemdecim,’ by Dr. Hartman. 
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soqp as the first had finished his song, a second im¬ 
mediately began; and after he had concluded, another 
.began, and so on. As there is so much rivalry between 
the males, it is probable that the females not only dis¬ 
cover them by the sounds emitted, but that, like female 
birds, they are excited or allured by the male with the 
most attractive voice. 

I have not found any well-marked cases of orna¬ 
mental differences between the sexes of the Iloraoptora. 
Mr. Douglas informs me that there are three British 
species, in which the male is black or marked with black 
bands, whilst the females are pale-coloured or obscure. 

Ordei’, Orthoptera .—The males in tlie three salta- 
torial families belonging to this Order are remark¬ 
able for their musical powei's, namely the Achetidae or 
crickets, the Locustidm for which there is no exact 
equivalent name in Bnglish, and the Acridiidse or grass- 
hopjwrs. The stridulation produced by some of the 
Locustidae is so loud that it can be heard during.the 
night at the distance of a mile and that made* by 
certain species is not unmusical even to the human 
ear, so that the Indians on the Amazons keep them 
in wicker cages. All observers agree that the sounds 
serve either to call or excite the mute females. But it 
has been noticed^ that the male migratory locust of 
Ilussia (one of the Acridiidse) whilst coupled with the 
female, stridulates from anger or jealousy when ap¬ 
proached by another male. The house-cricket when 
surprised at night uses its voice to warn its fellows.^ In 
North America the Katy-did {Platyphyllum concamm, 

L.^Juilding, ‘ Transact. vol. xv. p. 154. 

“ Koppen, as quoted in •th#^ Zott»gioal Heoord,’ for 1867, p. 460. 

^ Gilbert White, ‘ Nat. ^Hist. of Selborne,’ vol. ii. 1825, p. 262. 
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one of the Locustidfs) is described* as mounting on the 
upper branches of a tree, and in the evening beginning 
“ his noisy babble, while rival notes issue from the neigh- 
“ bouring trees, and the groves resound with the call of 
“ Kaiy-did-slte-did, the live-long night.” Mr. Bates, in 
speaking of the European field-cricket (one of the Ache- 
tidae), says, “ the male has been observed to place itself 
“ in the evening at the entrance of its burrow, and 
“ stridulate until a female approaches, when the louder 
“ notes are succeeded by a more subdued tone, whilst 
“ the successful musician caresses with his antennae 


“the mate he has won.”* 
Dr. Scudder was able to 
excite one of these insects 
to answer him, by rubbing 
on a file with a quill.* 
In both sexes a remark¬ 
able auditory apparatus 
has been discovered by 
Von Siebold, situated in 
the front legs.^^ 

In the three Families 



the sounds are difierently lo- oryims campestris (from Landoia) 


produced. In the males of 
the Aehetidae both wing- 
covers have the same 
structure; and this in the 


IligliSband und(>r side of part of the 

iDg-nervure, much magnified, sboKing 
the teeth. 9t. 

Left-hand figure, upper surface of wing-cover, 
with the projecting, smooth nervure, r, 
across which the teeth (at) are seraph. 


field-cricket {GryUus campestris, fig. 10) consists, as de- 


^ Harris, ‘ Insects of Now England,’ 1842, p. 128. 

29 * The Naturalist on the Amazons,’ vol. i. 1863, p, 252. Mr. Bates 
gives a very interesting discussion on the gradations in the mnsical 
apparatus of the three families, SeU ^Iso Westwood, ‘Modern Class.’ 
vol. ii. p. 445 and 453. - 

99 ‘ Proc. Boston See. of Nat. Hia@ v^«i.^April, 1868. 

9* ‘ Nouveau Mauuel d’Anat. Coi^.’ (ftench translat.), tom. 1. 1850 
p. 567. * 

VOL. I. 2 A 
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serebed by Landois,® of from 131 to 138 sharp, trans¬ 
verse ridges or teeth (st) on the under side of one of the 
nervures of the wing-cover. 'J'his toothed nervure is 
rapidly scraped across a projecting, smooth, hard nervure 
(r) on the upper surface of the opposite wing. First 
one wing is rubbed over the other, 
and then the movement is reversed. 
Both wings are raised a little at the 
same time, so as to increase the re¬ 
sonance. In some species the wing- 
covers of the males are furnished at 
the base with a talc-like plate.” I 
have here given a drawing (fig. 11) 
Fig.ii. TeethofNorvuie of the teeth on the under side of the 

of GryUus domesticus r xi *' • i* n 

(from Landow). nervure ot another species ot Griyllus, 
viz, G. domesticus. 

In the Locustidm the opposite wing-covers differ in 
structure (fig., 12), and cannot, as in the last family, 
be indifferently used in a reversed manner. The left 
wing, which acts as tlie bow of the fiddle, lies over the 
right wing wliich serves ks the fiddle itself. One of 
the nervures (a) on the under surface of the former is 
finely serrated, and is scraped across the prominent 
nervures on the upper surface of tlie opposite or right 
wing. In our British JPhasgonura viridissima it ap¬ 
peared to me that the serrated nervure is rubbed 
against the rounded hind comer of the opposite win^, 
the edge of which is thickened, coloured brown, and 
very sharp. In the right wing, but not in the left, 
there is a little plate, as transparent as talc, surrounded 
by nervures, and called the speculum. In Ephippiger 
vitium, a member of this same family^ we have a curious 


‘ Zeitschiift fur wissAiEchaft. Zoolog.’ B. xvii. 1867, s. 117. 
•■a Westwood, ‘ Modern Class, of Iiiseots,’ vol. i. p. 440. 
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subordinate modification; for the wing-covers are greatly 
reduced in size, but “ the posterior part of the pro-thorax 
'• is elevated into a kind of dome over the wing-covers, 
“ and which has probably the effect of increasing the 
“ sound.” « 



l'ig.12. Chlori/calUbTanana (from Bates), a. Ixfbes of uiipoaitc wing<cuvira 


We thus see that the musical apparatus is more 
differentiated or specialised in the Loeustidm, which 
include I believe the most powerful performers in 
the Order, than in the Achetid®, in which both wing- 
covers have the same structure and the same function.®* 
Landois, however, detected in one of tho Locustid®, 
namely in Decticos, a short and narrow row of small 


** Westwood, ‘ Modern Class, of Insects,’ vol. i. p. 453. 
" Landois, ibid. s. 121,122, 


2 A 2 
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teeth, mere rudiments, on the inferior surface of the 
right wing-cover, which underlies the other and is 
never used as the bow. I observed the same rudi¬ 
mentary structure on the under side of the right wing- 
cover in Pliasgonura viridissima. Hence we may witli 
confidence infer that the Locustidae are descended from 
a form, in which, as in the existing Achetida?, both 
wing-covers had sein-ated nervnres on the under surface, 
and could be indifferently used as the bowbut that 
in the Locustidaj the two wing-covers gradually became 
differentiated and perfected, on the principle of the divi¬ 
sion of labour, the one to act exclusively as the bow and 
the other as the fiddle. By what steps the more simple 
apparatus in the Achetidae originatefi, we do not know, 
but it is probable that the basal portions of the wing- 
covers overlapped each other formerly as at pi’esent, and 
that the friction of the nervures produced a grating 
sound, as I find is now the case with the wing-covers 
of the females.^ A grating sound thus occasionally 
and accidentally made by the males, if it served them 
ever so little as a love-call lo the females, might readily 
liave l)een intensified through sexual selection by fitting 
variations in the roughness of the nervures having been 
continually preserved. 

In the last and third Family, namely the Acridiidse 
or grasshoppers, the stridulation is produced in a very 
different manner, and is not so shrill, according to 
Scudder, as in the preceding Families. The inner sur¬ 
face of the femur (fig. 13, r) is furnished with a longi¬ 
tudinal row of minute, elegant, lancet-shaped, elastic 
teeth, from 85 to 93 in number and these are scraped 

Mr. Walsh also informs me that he has noticed that the female of 
tlie PlatyphyUum eoncavum, “ when captured makes a feeble grating 
“ noise by shuifling her wing-covers together.’*' 

W Landois, ibid. s. 113. 
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across the sharp, projecting nervures on the wing-covers, 
which are thus made to vibrate and resound. Harris* 
says that when one of 
the males begins to play, 
he first “ bends the shank 
“ of the hind-leg beneath 
“the thigh, where it is 
“ lodged in a furrow de- 
“ signed to receive it, 

“ and then draws the leg 
“ briskly up and down. 

“ He does not play both 
“ fiddles together, but al- 

tGrnatGly nrst upon ono r, the stridulutlng ridge; lower figure, the 

“ and then on the Sther.” ‘“e nuge, .nucu magDiaea 

(from Ijonduia). 

In many species, the base 

of the abdomen is hollowed out into a great cavity 

which is believed to act as a resounding board. In 

• ^ 

Pneumora (fig. 14), a S. African genus belonging to 
this same family, we meet with a new and remarkable 
modification: in the males a small notched ridge pro¬ 
jects obliquely from each side of the abdomen, against 
which the hind femora are rubbed.*® As the male is 
furnished with wings, the female being wingless, it is 
remarkable that the thighs are not rubbed in the usual 
manner against the wing-covers ; but this may perhaps 
be accounted for by the unusually small size of the bind¬ 
ings. I have not been able to examine the inner 
surface of the thighs, which, judging from analogy, 
would be finely serrated. The species of Pneumora 
have been more profoundly modified for the sake of 
stridulation than any other orthopterous insect; for 



• Insects of New England,’ 1812, p. 133. 
Westwood, ‘ Modem Glassiflcation,’ vol. i. p. 462. 
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in i,he male the whole body has been converted into a 
musical instrument, being distended with air, like a 
great pellucid bladder, so as to increase the resonance. 
Mr. Trimen informs me that at the Cape of Good Hope 
these insects make a wonderful noise during the night 



Fig. 14. pDeomcra (from specfmfnB in tbe nrltisb Museum). Upper figure, male; 

■ lower figure, female. 

There is one exception to the rule that the females 
in these three Families are destitute of an efficient 
musical apparatus; for both sexes of Ephippiger (Lo- 
custidffi) are said^® to be thus provided. This case may 

Westv^ood, ibid. vol. i. p. 453. 
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be compared with that of the reindeer, in which species 
alone both sexes possess horns. Although the female 
orthoptera are thus almost invariably mute, yet Landois^‘ 
found rudiments of the stridulating organs on the fe¬ 
mora of the female Acridiidae, and similar rudiments on the 
under surface of the wing-covers of the female Achetidae; 
but he failed to find any rudiments in the females 
of Decticus, one of the Locustidae. In the Homoptera 
the mute females of Oic,ada have the proper musiaal 
apparatus in an undeveloped state; and we shall here¬ 
after meet in other divisions of the animal kingdom with 
innumerable instances of structures proper to the male 
being present in a rudimentary condition in the female. 
Such cases appear at first sight to indicate that both 
sexes were primordially constructed in the same manner, 
but that certain organs were subsequently lost by the 
females. It is, however, a more probable view, as pre¬ 
viously exf)lained, that the organs in question were 
acquired by the males and partially transferred to the 
females. 

Landois has observed am ther interesting fact, namely 
that in the females of the Acridiidae, the stridulating 
teetli oil the femora remain throughout life in the same 
condition in which they first appear in both sexes 
during the larval state. In the males, on the other 
hand, they become fully developed and acquire their 
perlect structure at the last moult, when the insect is 
•inature and ready to breed. 

From the facts now given, we see that the means 
by which the males produce their sounds are extremely 
diversified in the Orthoptera, and are altogether dif¬ 
ferent from those employed by the Homoptera. But 
throughout the animal kingdom we incessantly find the 

■“ Landois, ibid. s. 115, 116, 120, 122. 
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same object gained by the most diversified means; this 
being due to the whole .organisation undergoing in 
the course of ages multifarious changes; and as part 
after part varies, difierent variations are taken advantage 
of for the same general purpose. The diversification of 
the means for producing sound in the three families 
of the Orthoptcra and in the Homoptera, impresses the 
mind with the high importance of these structures to 
tlip males, for the sake of calling or alluring the females. 
We need feel no surprise at the amount of modification 
which the Orthoptera have undergone in this respect, as 
we now know, from Dr. Scudder’s remarkable discovery 
that there has been^ more than ample time. This 
naturalist has lately found a fossil insect in the Devonian 
formation of New Brunswick, which'is furnished with 
“ the well-known tympanum or stridulating apparatus 
“ of the male Locustidm.” This insect, though in most 
j espects related to the Neuroptera, appears to connect, 
as is so often the case with very ancient forms, the 
two Orders of the Neuroptera and Orthoptera which are 
now generally ranked as quite distinct. 

I have but little more to say on the Orthoptera. 
Some of the species are very pugnacious: when two 
male field-crickets (Gryllus cam^estris) are confined 
together, they fight till one kills the other; and the 
species of Mantis are described as manoeuvring with 
their sword-like front-Umbs, like hussars with their 
sabres. The Chinese keep these insects in little bamboif 
cages and match them like game-cocks.^ With respect 
to colour, some exotic locusts are beautifully orna¬ 
mented ; the posterior wings being marked with red, 

■“ ‘ Transact. Ent. Soc.' 3rd series, vol. ii. Joamal of Fioceedings, 
p.117.) 

■“ Westwood, ‘Modern Class, of Insects,’ vqL i. p. 427; for crickets, 
p. 445. ^ 
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blue, and black; but as throughout the Order ^the 
two sexes rarely difter much in colour, it is doubtful 
whether they owe these bright tints to sexual selection. 
Conspicuous colours may be of use to these insects 
as a protection, on the principle to be explained in the 
next chapter, by giving notice to their enemies that 
they are unpalatable. 'J'hus it has been observed 
that an Indian brightly-coloured lo(!ust was invariably 
rejected when offered to j^irds and lizards. Some cases, 
however,* of sexual differences in colour in this Order 
are known. The male of an American cricket"*® is de¬ 
scribed as being as white as ivory, whilst the female 
varies from almost white to greenish-yellow or dusky. 
Mr. Walsh informs me that the adult male of Spectrum 
femoratmn (one bf the Phasmidm) “ is of a shining 
“ browuish-yellow colour; the adult female being of 
“ a dull, opaque, cinereous-brown; the young of both 
“ sexes being green.” Lastly, I may mention that the 
male of one curious kind of cricket “ is furnished with 
“ a long membranous appendage, which falls over the 
“ face like a veil; ” but whether this serves as an orna¬ 
ment is not known. 

Order, Neuropiera .—Little need here be said, except 
iu regard to colour. In the Ephemeridse the sexes 
often differ slightly in their obscure tints but it is 
not probable tliat the males are thus rendered attrac¬ 
tive to the females. The Libellulidm or dragon-flies 
are ornamented with splendid green, blue, yellow, and 

Mr. Ch. Horne, in * Proo. Ent. Soc.’ May 3,1869, p. xii. 

■** The Oecauthua nivalia. Harris, ‘Insects of New England,’ 1812, 
p. 124. 

“ PlatyUemnus: "Westwood, ‘ Modern. Class.’ vol. i. p. 447. 

B. D. Walsli, the Pseudo-neuioptera of Hlinois, in ‘ Proc. Ent. Soc. 
of Philadelphia,’ 1862, p. SCI. 
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vermilion metallic tints; and the sexes often differ. 
Thus, the males of some of the Agrionidae, as Prof. 
Westwood remarks/* “are of a rich bine with black 
“ wings, whilst the females ai’e fine green with colourless 
“wings.” But in Agrion Raivihurii these colours are 
exactly reversed in the two sexes.In the extensive 
N. American genus of Hetaerina, the males alone have 
a beautiful carmine spot at the base of each wing. In 
Aaax Junius the basal part ofjthe abdomen in the male 
is a vivid ultra-marine blue, and in the female grass- 
green. In the allied genus Gompims, on the other 
hand, and in some other genera, the sexes differ but 
little in colour. Throughout the animal kingdom, 
similar eases of the sexes of closely-allied forms either 
differing greatly, or very little, oP not at all, are of 
frequent occurrence. Although with many Libellulidm 
there is so wide a difference in colour between the sexes, 
it is often difficult to say which is the most brilliant; 
and the ordinary coloration of the two sexes is exactly 
reversed, as we have just seen, in one species of Agrion. 
It is not probable that th«ir colours in any case have 
been gained as a protection. As Mr. MacLachlan, who 
has closely attended to this family, wiiti s to me, dragon¬ 
flies—the tyrants of the insect-world—are the least 
liable of any insect to be attacked by birds or other 
enemies. He believes that their bright colours serve 
as a sexual attraction. It deserves notice, as bearing 
on this subject, that certain dragon-flies apjiear to bfl 
attracted by particular colours: Mr. Patterson observed“ 
that the species of Agrionidse, of which the males are 
blue, settled in numbers on the blue float of a fisliing 


‘ Modem Clas8.’ vol. ji. p. 37. 

Walsh, ibid. p. 381. I urn indebted to this naturalist for the 
following facts on Hutairina, Anax, and Gomphus. 

“ ‘ Transact. Ent. Soe.’ vol. i. 1836, p. Ixxxi. 
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line; whilst two other species were attracted by shiyiug 
white colours. 

It is an intere.sting fact, first observed by Schelver, 
that the males, in several genera belonging to two sub¬ 
families, when they first emerge from the pupal state 
are coloured exactly like the females; but that their 
bodies in a short time assume a conspicuous milky-blue 
tint, owing to the exudation of a kind of oil, soluble in 
ether and alcohol. Mr. MacLachlan believes that in 4he 
male of Ibihellula depressa this change of colour does not 
occur until nearly a fortnight alter the metamorphosis, 
when the sexes are ready to pair. 

Certain species of Neurothemis present, according 
to Brauer‘’‘ a curious case of dimorphism, some of the 
females having tli^ir wings netted in the usual manner; 
whilst other females have them “ very richly netted as in 
“ the males of the same species.” llrauer “ explains 
“ the plicnomenon on Darwinian principles by the 
“ supposition that the close netting of the veins is a 
“ secondary sexual cliaracter in the males.” This 
latter character is generally developed in the males 
alone, but being, like every other mascidine character, 
latent in the female, is occasionally developed in them. 
We have here an illustration of the manner in which 
the two sexes of many animals have probably come to 
resemble each other, namely by variations first appear¬ 
ing in the mules, being preserved in them, and then 
'transmitted to and developed in the females; but in 
this particular genus a complete transference is occa¬ 
sionally and abruptly effected. Mr. MacLachlan in¬ 
forms me of another case of dimorphism occurring in 
several species of Agrion in which a certain number of 
• individuals are’ found of an orange colour, and these are 


“ Sco abstract in the ‘ Zoological Eecotd ’ for 1867, p. 450. 
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invariably females. This is probably a case of roveraion, 
for in the true Libellulse, when the sexes differ in 
colour, the females are always orange or yellow, so 
that supposing Agrion to be descended from some pri¬ 
mordial form having the characteristic sexual colours 
of the typical Libellulse, it would not be surprising that 
a tendency to vary in this manner should occur in the 
females alone. 

‘Although many dragon-flies, are such large, powerful, 
and fierce insects, the males have not been observed 
by Mr. MacLachlan to fight together, except, as he 
believes, in tlie case of some of the smaller species of 
Agrion. In another very distinct group in this Order, 
namely in the Termites or white ants, botb sexes at 
the time of swarming may be seen running about, “ the 
“ male after the female, sometimes two chasing one 
“ female, and contending with great eagerness who shall 
“ win the prize.” “ 

Ordei*, Hymenopiera. —That inimitable observer, M. 
Fabre,“ in describing the 'habits of Cerceris, a wasp¬ 
like insect, remarks that “fights frequently ensue 
“ between the males for the possession of some parti- 
“ cular female, who sits an apparently unconcerned 
“ beholder of the struggle for supremacy, and when the 
“ victory is decided, quietly flies away in company 
“ with the conqueror.” Westwood says that the 
males of one of the saw-flies (Tenthredinae) “ have been 
“ found fighting together, with their mandibles locked.” 
As M. Fabre speaks of the males of Cerceris striving 
to obtain a particular female, it may be well to bear in 

Kirby and Spence, ‘ Introduct. to Entomology,' vol. ii. 1818, p. 35. 

See an iuteiesting article, “ The Writings of Fabre,” in ‘ Nat. Hist. 
Eeview,’ April, 1862, p. 122. 

w ‘Journal of Free, of Entomolog. Soc.’ Sept. Ttb, 1863, p. 169. 
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mind that insects belonging to this Order have the 
power of recognising each other after long intervals of 
time, and are deeply attached. For instance, Pierre 
Huber, whose accuracy no one doubts, separated some 
ants, and when after an interval of four months they 
met others which had formerly belonged to the same 
community, they mutually recognised and caressed each 
other with their antennso. Had they been strangers 
they w^ould have fought •together. Again, wlien tWo 
communities engage in a battle, the ants on the same 
side in the general confusion sometimes attack each 
other, but they soon perceive their mistake, and the 
one ant soothes the other.“ 

In this Order slight differences in colour, according 
to sex, are ommon, but conspicuous differences are 
rare except in the family of Bees; yet both sexes of 
certain groups are so brilliantly coloured—for instance 
in Chrysis, in which vermilion and metallic greens 
prevail—that we are tempted to attribute the result 
to sexual selection. In the Ichneumonidse, according to 
Mr. Walsh,“ the males artf almost universally lighter 
coloured than the females. On the other hand, in the 
Tenthredinidm the males arc generally darker than the 
females. In the Siricidm the sexes frequently differ; 
thus the male of Sirex juvencus is banded with orange, 
whilst the female is dark purple; but it is diflBcult to 
say which sex is the most ornamented. In Tremex 
eolumhm the female is much brighter coloured than the 
male. With ants, as I am informed by Mr. F. Smith, 
the males of several species are black, the fernales 
being testaceous. In the family of Bees, especially in 


“ P. Huber, ‘ Recherches but les Mosurs des Founnis,’ 1810, p. 150, 
165. 

‘ Proo, Entomolog. Soo, of Philadelphia,’ 1866, p, 238-239. 
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tlier solitary species, as I hear from the same distin¬ 
guished entomologist, the sexes often differ in colour. 
The males are generally the brightest, and in Bomhus 
as well as in Apathns, much more variable in colour 
than the females. In Anthophora retusa the male is 
of a rich fulvous-brown, whilst the female is quite 
black: so are the females of several species ofXylocopa, 
the males being bright yellow. In an Australian bee 
{Lestis bombylans), the female is of an extremely brilliant 
steel-blue, sometimes tinted with vivid green ; the male 
being of a bright brassy colour clothed with rich fulvous 
pubescence. As in this group the females are provided 
with excellent defensive weapons in their stings, it is 
not probable that they have come to differ in colour 
from the males for the sake of protection. 

Mutilla Europeca emits a stridulating noise; and ac¬ 
cording to (loureau both sexes have this power. He 
attributes the sound to the friction of the third and 
preceding abdominal segments; and I find that these 
surfaces are marked with very fine concentric ridges, 
but so is the projecting thbracic collar, on which the 
head articulates; and this collar, when scratched with 
the point of a needle, emits the proper sound. It is 
rather surprising that both sexes should have the 
power of stridulating, as the male is winged and the 
female wingless. It is notorious that Bees express 
certain emotions, as of anger, by the tone of their 
humming, as do some dipterous insects; but I have 
not referred to these soun^, as they are not known to 
be in any way connected with the act of courtship. 

Order, Coleopiera (Beetles). — Many beetles are 
coloured so as to resemble the surfaces which they 


W Quoted by Westwood, ‘Modem Class, of Insects,’ vol. ii. p. 214. 
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habitually frequent. Other species are ornamented 
with gorgeous metallic tints,—for instance, many Cara- 
bidae, which live on the ground and have the power 
of defending themselves by an intensely acrid secretion, 
—the splendid diamond-beetles which are protected by 
an extremely hard covering,—many species of Chry- 
somela, such as C. cerealis, a large species beautifully 
striped with various colours, and in Britain confined 
to the bare summit of Snowdon,—and a host of other 
species. These splendid colours, which are often 
arranged in stripes, spots, crosses and other elegant 
patterns, can hardly be beneficial, us a protection, except 
in the case of some flower-feeding species; and we 
cannot believe that they arc purposeless. Hence the 
suspicion arises, that they serve as a sexual attraction; 
but we have no evidence on this head, for the sexes 
rarely differ in colour. Blind beetles, which cannot of 
course behold each other’s beauty, never exhibit, as I 
hear from Mr. Waterhouse, jun., bright colours, though 
they often have polished coats: but the explanation of 
their obscurity may be thai* blind insects inhabit caves 
and other obscure stations. 

Some Longicorns, however, especially certain Pri- 
onidm, offer an exception to the common rule that the 
sexes of beetles do not differ in colour. Most of these 
insects are large and splendidly coloured. The males in 
the genus Pyrodes,“ as 1 saw in Mr. Bates’ collection, are 


Pyrodes pulchorrimus, in which the sexes differ conspicuously, has 
been described by Mr. Bates in ‘Transact. Ent. Soo.’ 1869, p. iiO. I 
will specify the few other cases in which I have heard of a difference 
in colour between tlio sexes of beetles. Kirby and Spence (‘Introduct. 
to Entomology,’ vol. iii. p. SOI) mention a Cantbaris, Meloe, liliagium, 
and the Ijeptura teetaeea ; the male of the latter being testaceous, with 
a black thorax, and the female of a dull red all over. These two 
latter beetles belong to tlie Order of Longicoms. Messrs. B. Trimen 
and Waterhouse, junr,, inform mo of two Lamelliooms, viz., a Peri- 
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generally redder but rather duller than the females, the 
latter being coloured of a more or less splendid golden 
green. On the other hand, in one species the male is 
golden-green, the female being richly tinted with red 
and purple. In the genus Esmeralda the sexes differ so 
greatly in colour that they have been ranked as distinct 
species: in one species both are of a beautiful shining 
green, but the male has a red thorax. On the whole, 
as far as I could judge, the females of those Prionidse, 
in which the sexes differ, are coloured more richly 
than the males; aud this does not accord with the 
common rule in regard to colour when acquired through 
sexual selection. 



Fig. 1*^. Cbalcosoma atlas. Upper figure, male (reduced); lota cr figure, female 
(nat. size). 


tricliia and Trichius, the male of the latter being more obscurely 
coloured than the female. In TiUu» ehngatiu the male is black, and 
the female always, as it is believed, of a daik blue colour with a red 
thorax. The male, also, of Ortndacna aim, as I hear from Mr. Walsh, 
is black, the female (the so-called 0. rujkollie) having a rufous thorax. 


9 
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A. most remarkable distinction between tbe sexes of 
many beetles is presented by the great boras which 
rise from the head, thorax, or clypeus of the males; 
and in some few cases from the under surface of the 
body. These horns, in the great family of the Lamelli- 
corns, resemble those of various quadrupeds, sucli as 
stags, rhinoceroses, &c., and are wonderful both from 
their size and diversified shapes. Instead of describing 
them, I have given figures of. the males and females of, 
some of the more remarkable forms. (Figs. 15 to 19.) 
The females generally exhibit rudiments of the horns 
in the form of small knobs or ridges; but some are 
destitute of even a rudiment. On the other hand, the 
horns are nearly as well developed in tbe female as in 
the male of Phanmus lancifer ; and only a little less 
well developed in the females of some other species of 
the same genus and of Copris. In the several sub¬ 
divisions of tlie family, the diflTerences in structure of 
the horns do not run parallel, as I am informed by 
Mr. Bates, with their more important and characteristic 
differences; thus within the same natural section of the 
genus Ontliophagus, there arc species which have either 
a single cephalic horn, or two distinct horns. 

In almost all cases, the horns are remarkable from 
their excessive variability; so that a graduated series 
can be formed, from the most highly developed males 
to others so degenerate that they can barely be distin¬ 
guished from the females. Mr Walsh found that m 
PhanseuB carnifex the horns were thrice as long in some 
males as in others. Mr. Bates, after examining above 
a hundred males of Onthophagus rangifer (fig. 19), 
thought that he had at last discovered a species in 


‘Proo. Entomolog. Soc. of Philadelphia,’ 1864, p. 228. 
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whicli tlie horns did not vary; but further research 
proved tlie contrary. 

The extraordinary size of the horns, and their widely 
different structure in' closely-allied forms, indicate tliat 
they have been formed for some important purpose; 
but their excessive variability in the males of the same 
species leads to the inference that this purpose cannot 
be of a definite nature. The horns do not show marks 
of frictiqp, as if used f«r any ordinary work. Sdhie 
authors suppose “ that as the males wander much more 
than the females, they require horns as a defence 
against their enemies; but in many cases the horns 
do not seem well adapted for defence, as they are not 
sliarp. The most obvious conjecture is that they are 
used by the males for fighting together; but they 
have never been observed to fight; nor could Mr. Bates, 
after a careful examination of numerous species, find 
any sufficient evidence in their mutilated or broken 
condition of their having been thus used. If the males 
had been habitual fighteis, their size would probably 
have been increased througli sexual selection, so as to 
have exceeded that of the female; but Mr. Bates, after 
comparing the two sexes in above a hundred species of 
the Copridae, does not find in well-developed individuals 
any marked difference in this respect. There is, more¬ 
over, one beetle, belonging to the same great division ‘ 
of the Lamellicorns, namely Lethrus, the males of whicli 
are known to fight, but they are not provided with 
horns, though their mandibles are much larger than 
those of the female. 

The conclusion, which best agrees with the fact of 
the horns having been so immensely yet not fixedly 
developed,—as shewn by their extreme variability in 

Kirby wml Spence, ‘ Introduct. Entomolog.’ vol. iii. p. SOO, 

9 in O 
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tlie*same species and by their extreme diversity in 
closely-allied species—is that they have been acquired 
as ornaments. This view will at first appear extremely 
improbable; but we shall hereafter find with many 
animals, standing much higher in the scale,' namely 
fishes, amphibians, reptiles and birds, that various 
kinds of crests, knobs, horns and combs have been 
developed apparently for this sole purpose. 

^he males of Onitis furcijir (fig. 20) are /urnished 
with singular projections on their anterior femora, and 



with a great fork or pair of horns on 
the lower surface of the thorax. This 
situation seems extremely ill adapted 
for the display of,_ these projections, 
and they may bo of some real ser¬ 
vice ; but no use can at present be 
assigned to them. It is a highly 
remarkable fixet, that although the 


Ky. 20 onitu fijrcifor, mate, j^ales do uot cxliibit even a trace of 

Viewed Inmi beneutb. 

horns on the upper surface of the 
body, yet in the females a rudiment of a single horn on 
the head (fig. 21, a), and of a crest (h) on the thorax, 
are plainly visible. That th6 slight thoracic crest in the 



Fig. 21 Left-hand figure, male of Onitis furcifer, viewed laterally. Eight-hand figure 
feninle. a. Eudiment of cephalic bom. b. Trace of thoracic horn or croht 


female is a rudiment of a projection proper’to the male, 
though entirely absent in the male of this particular 
species, is clear: for the female of Buhas bisvn (a form 
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which comes next to Onitis) has a ‘similar slight orest 
on the thorax, and the male has in the same situation a 
great projection. So again there can be no doubt that 
the little point (a) on the head of the female Onitis 
furcifevs as well of the females of two or three allied 
species, is a rudimentary repre.sentativo of the cephalic 
horn, which is common to the males of so many lamel- 
licorn beetles, as in Phanaeus, fig. 17. The males indeed 
of some jinnamed beetles in tlie British Museum, wMch 
are believed actually to belong to the genus Onitis, are 
furnished with a similar horn. 'J'lie remarkable nature 
of this case will be best perceived by an illustration: 
the Bum inant quadrupeds run parallel with the larael- 
licorn beetles, in some females possessing horns as large 
as those of the male, in others having them much 
smaller, or existing as mere nidiments (though this is 
as rare with runSuants as it is common with Lamelli- 
corns), or in having none at all. Now if a new species 
of deer or sheep were discovered with the female 
bearing distinct rudiments of horns, whilst the head 
of the male was absolutely smooth, we should have a 
case like that of Onitis furcifer. 

In this case the old belief of rudiments having been 
created to complete the scheme of nature is so far from 
holding good, that all ordinary rules are completely 
broken through. The view which seems the most pro¬ 
bable is that some early progenitor of Onitis acquired, 
"like other Lamellicorns, horns on the head and thorax, 
and then transferred them, in a rudimentary condition, 
as with so many existing species, to the female, by whom 
they have e\er since been retained. The subsequent 
loss of the horns by the male may Jiave resulted through 
the principle of compensation from the development of 
the projections on the lower surface, whilst the female 
has not b^en thus affected, as she is not furnished with 
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thes» projections, and consequently lias retained the 
rudiments of the horns on the upper surface. Although 
this view is supported by the case of Bledius imme¬ 
diately to be given, yet the projections on the lower 
surface differ greatly in stiucture and development in 
the males of the several species of Onitis, and are even 
rudimentary in some; nevertheless the upper surface 
in all these species is quite destitute of horns. As 
secondary sexual characters are* so eminently variable, it 
is possible that the projecMons Oft the lower surface may 
have been first acquired by ^ihe progenitor of Onitis and 
produced their effect through compensation, and then 
have been in certain cases almost completely lost. 

All the cases hitherto given refer to the Lamelli- 
corns, but the males of some few other beetles, be¬ 
longing to two widely distinct groups, namely, the 
Curculionidoo and Staphylinidm, ar^ furnished with 
horns,—in the former on the lower surface of the body,®^ 
in the latter on the upper surface of the head and 
thorax. In the Staphylinidse the horns of the males 
in the same species are ex’traordinarily variable, just 
as we have seen with the Lamellicoms. In Siagonium 


Fig. 22. Blcilms tanrus, magnified. Left-hand flgure.malet right-hand figure, female. 

t 

we have a case of dimorphism, for the males can be 
divided into two sets, differing greatly in the size of 
their bodies, and in the development of their horns, 
without any intermediate gradations. In a species of 
Bledius (fig. 22), also belonging to the Staphylinidse, 
male specimens can be found in the same ^ocality, as 




Kilby and Spence, ibid. Tol. Hi. p. 329. 
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Professor Westwood states, “in whidi the central lv)rn 
“ of the thorax is very large, but the horns of the head 
“quite rudimental; and others, in which the thoracic 
“horn is much shorter, whilst the protuberances on 
“the h»ad are long.”® Here, then, we apparently 
have an instance of compensation of growth, which 
throws light on the curious case just given of the loss of 
the upper horns by the males of Onitis furcifer. 

Law of Battle. —Some* male beetles, which seem»ill 
fitted for fighting, nev^r^fiel^ engage in conflicts for 
the possession of the fete*!^. Mr. Wallace ® saw two 
males of Leptorhynchm angustatus, a linear beetle with 
a much elongated rostrum, “ fighting for a female, who 
“ stood close by busy at her boring. They pushed at 
“ each other with Iheir rostra, and clawed and thumped, 
“ apparently in the greatest rage.” The smaller male, 
however, “ soon ran away, acknowledging himself van- 
“ quished.” In some few cases the males are well 
adapted for fighting, by possessing great toothed man¬ 
dible’s, much larger than those of the females. This 
is the case with the ooihmon stag-beetle {Lucanus 
eervus), the males of which emerge from the pupal state 
about a week before the other sex, so that several may 
often be seen pursuing the same female. At this period 
they engage in fierce conflicts. When Mr. A. H. 
Davis** enclosed two males with one female in a box, 
the larger male severely pinched the smaller one, until 
*he resigned bis pretensions. A friend informs me 

® ‘Modern Olassifleation of Inieots,' vol. i. p. 172. On the same 
page there is an account of Siagonium. In the British Museum I 
noticed ono male specimen of Siagonium in an intermediate condition, 
so that the dimorphism is not strict. 

“ ‘ The Malay Archipelago,’ vol. ii. 18 59, p. 276. 

M ‘ Entomological Magazine,’ vol. i. 1833, p. 82. See also on the 
conflicts of this species, Kirby and Spence, ibid. vol. iii. p. 314; and 
Westwood, ibid. vol. i. p. 187. 
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tha^ \vhen a boy life often put the males together to see 
them fight, and he noticed that they were much bolder 
and fiercer than the females, as is well known to bo th& 
case with the higher animals. The males would seize 
hold of his finger, if held in front, but not so thewfemales. 
With many of the Lucanidae, as well as with the above- 
mentioned Leptorhynchus, the males are larger and 
more powerful insects than the females. The two sexes 
of Ldhrus cephalotes (one of the.Lamellicorns) inhabit the 
same burrow'; and the male has larger mandibles than 
the female. If, during the breeding-season, a strange 
male attempts to enter the burrow, he is attacked; the 
female does not remain passive, but closes the mouth of 
the burrow, and encourages her mate by continually 
pushing him on from behind. 'J'he action does not 
cease until the aggressor is killed or runs away.“ The 
two sexes of another lamellicorn beetle, the Aiemhus 
cicatricosus live in pairs, ajid seem much attached to 
each other; the male excites the female to roll the 
balls of dung in which the ova are deposited; and if 
she is removed, he becomf^s much agitated. If the 
male is removed, the female ceases all work, and as 
31. Brulerie believes, would remain on the spot until 
she died. 

The great mandibles of the male Lucanidae are ex¬ 
tremely variable both in size and structure, and in this 
respect resemble the horns or the head and thorax 
of many male Lamellicorns and Staphylinidm. A per¬ 
fect series can be formed from the best-provided to the 
worst-provided or degenerate males. Although the 
mandibles of the common stag-beetle, and probably of 


** Quoted from Fisclicr, in ‘ Diet. Class. d’Hist. Nat.’ tom. x. p. .$24. 
68 ‘Atm. Soc. Eiitomolog. France,’ 1866, as quoted in ‘ Journal of 
Travel,’ by A. Murray, 1868, p. 135. 
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many other species, are used as efficient weapons for 
fighting, it is doubtful whether their groat size can 


thus be accounted for. \Ye have 
seen that with the Lucanus ela- 
phus oi^N. America they are used 
for seizing tlie female. As they 
ai'e so conspicuous and so ele¬ 
gantly branched, the suspicion 
has sotnetimes crossed »ny mind 
that they may be serviceable to 
the males as an ornament, in tlie 
same manner as the horns on the 
head and thorax of the various 
above described species. The 
male ChiasoffnatJius grantii of S. 
Chile—a splendid beetle belong¬ 
ing to the same family—has enor¬ 
mously-developed mandibles (fig. 
23); he is bold and pugnacious; 
when threatened on any side he 
faces round, opening his great 
jaws, and at the same time stridu- 



lating loudly; but the mandibles 
were not strong enough to pinch 
my finger so as to cause actual 
pain. 

Sexual selection, which implies 
"the possession of considerable per¬ 
ceptive powers and of strong pas¬ 
sions, seems to have been more 
effectivewith the Lamellicoms 
than with any other family of the 
Ooleoptera or beetles. With some 



FIr. 23. Chlasognathas grantil, 
reduced. Upper figure, male} 
lower figure, female. 


species the males are provided with weapons for fight¬ 


ing ; some live in pairs and show mutual affection; 
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many have the powel’ of stridulating when excited; many 
are furnished with the most extraordinary horns, appa¬ 
rently for the sake of ornament; some which are diurnal 
in their habits are gorgeously coloured; and, lastly, 
several of the largest beetles in the world belong to this 
family, which was placed by Linnaeus and Fabricius at 
the head of the Order of the Coleoptera ” 

Stridulating organs .—Beetles belonging to many 
and*widely distinct families possess these organ^s. The 
sound can sometimes be heard at the distance of several 
feet or even yards,™ but is not comparable with that 
produced by the Orthoptera. The part which may be 
called the rasp generally consists of a narrow slightly- 
raised surface, crossed by very fine, parallel ribs, some¬ 
times so fine as to cause iridescent colours, and having 
a very elegant appearance under the microscope. In 
some cases, for instance, with Typliceus, it could be 
plainly seen that extremely minute, bristly, scale-like 
prominences, which cover the whole surrounding sur¬ 
face in ap|»roximately parallel lines, give rise to* the 
ribs of the rasp by becoming^confluent and straight, and 
at the same time more prominent and smooth. A hard 
ridge on any adjoining part of the body, which in some 
cases is specially modified for the purpose, serves as the 
scraper for the rasp. The scraper is rapidly moved across 
the rasp, or conversely the rasp across the scraper. 

These organs are situated in widely different posi¬ 
tions. In the carrion-beetles (Necrophorus) two parallel* 
rasps (r, fig, 24) ^tand on the dorsal surface of the fifth 
abdominal segment, each rasp being crossed, as described 
by Landois,™ by from 126 to 140 fine ribs. These 

“r Westwood, ‘ Modem Class.’ vol. i. p. 184. 

^ WoIliistOD, On ceituin musical Curculionids, ‘ Anuals and Mag. of 
Nat Hist’ vol. vi. 1860, p. 14. 

* ‘ Zeitschiitt fur wiss. Zoolog.’ B. xvii. 1867, s. 127. 
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ribs are scraped by. the posterior margins of the elytm, a 
small portion of which projects beyond the general out¬ 
line. In many Crioceridro, and in Clythra A-pimciata 



Fig. 24. Nccrophorua (rrom Landois). r. The two rasps. LcR>band figure, part of 
the lasp highly luagnified. 


(one of the Chrysomelitlse), and in some Tenebrionidse, 
&c*. ™ the rasp is sijated on the dorsal apex of the abdo¬ 
men, on the pygidium or pro-pygidium, and is scraped 
as above by the elytra. In Heterocerus, which belongs 
to another family, the rasps are placed on the sides of 
the first abdominal segment, and are scraped by ridges 
on the femora.” In certain Curculionidae and Oara- 
bidte,” the parts are completely reversed in position. 


I am greatly indebted to Mr. G. E. Crotch for Iiaving sent me 
numerous prepared specimens of various beetles belonging to these three 
families and others, as well as for valuable iufoimatlou of all kinds. He 
believes that tlie power of stridulation in tire Clythra has not been pre¬ 
viously observed. I am also much indebted to Mr. E. \V. Janson, for 
information and specimens. I may add that my ton, Mr. P. Darwin, 
finds that Dermestes murinns stridulates,but he searched in vain for tho 
Apparatus. Soolytus has lately been described by Dr. Chapman as a 
stridulator, in the ‘ Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,’ vol. vi. p. 130. 

<* Schiodte, translated in ‘ Annals and Mag. (rf Nat. Hist.’ vol. xx. 
1867, p. 37. 

Westring has described (Kroyer, ‘ Naturhist. Tidskrift,’ B. ii. 1848- 
49, p. 334) the stridulating organs in these two, ns well as in other 
families. In the Carabidm I have examined Elaphrui uliginoms and 
BUthiaa muUijpunctcUa, sent'to me by Mr. Crotch. In Blethisa the 
transverse ridges on the furrowed border of the abdominal segment do 
not come into play, as far as I could judge, in scraphig the msps on the 
elytra. 
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for (the rasps are Seated on tlio infeiior surface of the 
elytra, near their apices, or along their outer margins, 
and the edges of the abdominal segments serve as the 
scrapers. In Pelobius hermanni (one of Dytiscida) or 
water-beetles) a strong ridge runs parallel and,near to 
tlie sutural margin of the elytra, and is crossed by ribs, 
coarse in the middle part, but becoming gradually finer 
at both ends, especially at the upper end; when this 
insect is held under water or an the aii’, a stridulating 
noise is produced by scraping the extreme horny margin 
of the abdomen against the rasp. In a great number 
of long-horned beetles (Longicornia) the organs are alto¬ 
gether differently situated, the rasp being on the nieso- 
thorax, Avhich is rubbed against the pro-thorax; Landois 
counted 238 very fine ribs on the rasp of Ceramhjx 
lieros. 

Many Lamellicorns have the power of stridulating, 
and the organs differ greatly in position. Some species 
stridulate very loudly, so that when 
]\Ir. F. Smith ciinght a Trox sabu- 
losus, a‘ gamekeeper who stood by 
thought that he had caught a 
mouse; but I failed to discover the 
proper organs in this beetle. In 
Geotrupes and Typheeus a harrow 
ridge runs obliquely across {r, fig. 
25) the coxa of each hind-lcg, 
having in Q-. stercorarius 84 ribs' 
which are scraped by a specially- 
projecting part of one of the abdo- 
Segments. In the nearly 
r. Hasp. c. Coxa. /. Femur, allied Copris lunarts, an excessively 

t. Tibia. «r. Tarsi. 

narrow fane rasp runs along the 
sutural margin of the elytra, with another short rasp 
near the basal outer margin; but in some other Coprini 
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the rasp is seated, accoi’ding to Lecdhte,’® on the dca-sal 
surface of the abdomen. In Oryctes it is seated on the 
pro-pygidium, and in some.other Dynastini, according to 
the same entomologist, on the under surface of the 
elytra. .Lastly, Westring states that in Omahplia brun- 
nea the rasp is placed on the pro-sternum, and the scraper 
on the meta-sternum, the parts thus occupying the under 
surface of the body, i^ead of the upper surface as in 
the Longicorns. • • 

We thus see that the stridulating organs in the dif¬ 
ferent coleopterous families are wonderfully diversified 
in position, but not much in structure. Within the 
same family some species are provided with these 
organs, and some are quite destitute of them. This 
diversity is intelTigible, if we suppose that originally 
various species made a shufiling or hissing noise by the 
rubbing togetlier of the hard and rough parts of their 
bodies which were in contact; and that from the noise 
thus produced being in some way useful, the rough 
surfaces were gradually developed into regular stri¬ 
dulating organs. Some beetles as they move, now 
produce, either intentionally or unintentionall)’^, atshuf- 
fiing noise, without possessing any proper organs for the 
purpose. Mr. Wallace informs me that the Euchirus 
longimanus (a Lamellicom, with the anterior legs won¬ 
derfully elongated in the male) “ makes, whilst moving, 
“ a low hissing sound by the protrusion and contraction 
“ of the abdomen; and when seized it produces a 
“ grating sound by rubbing its hind-legs against the 
“ edges of the elytra.” The hissing sound is clearly 
due to a narrow rasp running along the sutural margin 
of each elytron; and I could likewise make the grating 


I am indebted to Mr. Walsh, of Illinois, for having sent me 
extiacts from Leconte’s ‘ Introduction to Entomology,’ p. 101,143. 
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sound by rubbing ’the” shagreened surface of the femur 
against the granulated margin of tlie corresponding 
elytron; but I could not here detect any proper rasp; 
nor is it likely that I could have overlooked it in so 
large an insect. After examining Cychrus and reading 
what Westring has written in his two papers about this 
beetle, it seems very doubtful whether it possesses any 
true rasp, though it has the power of emitting a sound. 

From the analogy of the Orthoptera and Homoptera, 
I expected to find that the stridulating organs in the 
Coleoptera differed according to sex; but Landois, who 
has carefully examined several species, observed no 
such difference; nor did Westring; nor did Mr. G. R. 
Crotch in preparing the numerous^ specimens which 
he had the kindness to send me for examination. Any 
slight sexual difference, however, would be difficult to 
detect, on account of the great variability of these organs. 
Thus in the first pair of the Necrophorus humator and of 
the Pelohius which I examined, the rasp was consider¬ 
ably larger in the male than in the female; but not so 
with succeeding specimens. In Oeotrupes stercorarius 
the rasp appeared to me thicker, opaquer, and more 
prominent in three males than in the same number of 
females; consequently my son, Mr. F. Darwin, in,order 
to discover whether the sexes differed in tlieir power of 
stridulating, collected 57 living specimens, which he 
separated into two lots, according as they made, wher^ 
held in the same manner, a greater or lessor noise. He 
then examined their sexes, but found that the males 
were very nearly in the same proportion to the females 
in both lots. Mr. F. Smith has kept alive numerous 
specimens of Mononychus psevdacori (Curculionidm), and 
is satisfied that both sexes stridulate, and apparently in 
an equal degree. 

Nevertheless the power of stridulating is certainly a 
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sexual character in some few Oolajptera. Mr. Cyotch 
has discovered that the males alone of two sijecies of 
Heliopathes ('I’enebrionid^p) possess stridulating organs. 
I examined five males of K. gihhm, and in all these 
there ^as a well-developed rasp, partially divided into 
two, on the dorsal surface of the terminal abdominal 
segment; whilst in the same number of females there 
was not even a rudiment of the rasp, the membrane of 
this segment being transparent and much thinner 4han 
in the male. In H. erihratostriatus the male lias a 
similar rasp, excepting that it is not partially divided 
into two portions, and the female is completely desti¬ 
tute of this organ; but in addition the male has on 
the apical margins of the elytra, on each side of the 
suture, three or* four short longitudinal ridges, which 
are crossed by extremely fine ribs, parallel to and re¬ 
sembling those on the abdominal rasp; whether these 
ridges serve as an independent rasp, or as a scraper 
for the abdominal rasp, I could not decide: the female 
exhibits no trace of this latter structure. 

Again, in three species of the Lamellicorn genus 
Oryctes, we have a nearly parallel case. In the fwnales 
of 0. gnjflms and nasicornis the ribs on the rasp of the 
pro-pygidium are less continuous and less distinct than 
in the males; but the chief difference is that the whole 
upper surface of this segment, when held in the proper 
light, is seen to be clothed with hairs, which are absent 
or are represented by excessively fine down in the males. 
It should be noticed that in all Coleoptera the effective 
part of the rasp is destitute of hairs. In 0. Senegal- 
•ensis the difference between the sexes is more strongly 
marked, and this is best seen when the proper segment 
is cleaned and viewed as a transparent object. In the 
female the whole surface is covered with little separate 
crests, bearing spines; whilst in the male these crests 
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become, in proceedihg towards the apex, more and more 
confluent, regular, and naked; so tliat three-fourths of 
the segment is covered witli extremely fine parallel 
ribs, which are quite absent in the female. In the 
females, however, of all three specie's of Oryctes, when 
the ahdoiueu of a softened specimen is pushed back¬ 
wards and forwards, a slight grating or stridulating 
sound can be produced. 

li. tlie case of the Heliopathes and Oryctes there can 
hardly be a doubt that the males stridulate in order to 
call or to excite the females; but with most beetles the 
stridulatiori apparently serves both sexes as a mutual 
call. This view is not rendered improbable from beetles 
stridulating under various emotions; we know that birds 
use their voices for many purposes b'esides singing to 
their mates. The great Chiasognathus stridulates in 
anger or defiance ; many species do the same from dis¬ 
tress or fear, when held so that they cannot escape; 
Messre. AVollaston and Crotch were able, by striking 
the hollow stems of trees in the Canary Islands, to' dis¬ 
cover the presence of beetles belonging to the genus 
Acalles by their stridulation. Lastly the male Ateu- 
f;hus stridulates to encourage the female in her work, 
and from distress when she is removed,’^ Some natu¬ 
ralists believe that beetles nmke this noise to frighten 
away their enemies; but I cannot think that the quadru¬ 
peds and birds which ai’e able to devour the larger 
beetles with their extremely hard coats, would be fright¬ 
ened by so slight a grating sound. The belief that 
the stridulation serves as a sexual call is supported 
by the fact that death-ticks (Anohium tessellatum) are 
well known to answer each other’s ticking, or, as I have 


M. P. do )a Bruleric, aa quoted in * Journal of Travel,' A, Murray, 
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inysolf observed, a tapping noise artificially made; ‘and 
Mr. Doubleday informs me that he has twice or thrice 
observec^a female ticking,and in the course of an hour 
or two has found her united with a male, and on one 
occasion surrounded by several males. Finally, it seems 
probable that the two sexes of many kinds of beetles 
were at first enabled to find each other by the slight 
sliufHing noise produced by the rubbing together of the 
adjoining parts of their ‘hard bodies; and that as Ithe 
males or females which made the greatest noise suc¬ 
ceeded best in finding partners, the rugosities on various 
parts of their bodies were gi’adually developed by means 
of sexual selection into .true stridulating organs. 


sir. DouUeday informs mo tlint “ the noise is produced by the 
“ Jhi-ect raising itself on its legs as high ns it cun, and then striking its 
“ tliimix five or six tunes, in raiiid succession, against the substance 
“ upon which it is sitting.” For references on this subject sec Tjandois, 
‘ Zeitschrift fui* wissen. Zoolog.* B. xvii s. 1111. Olivier says (ns quoted 
by Kirby and Spence, ‘ Xiitroduet.’ vol. li. p. 395) that the female of 
Pimelfo, flriata produces a rather loud sound by sti iking her abdomen 
against any hard suhstiinco, “ ami Uiat the male, obedient to this call, 
“ soon attends her and tliey pair.” 
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InjiF.cts, continued. —Order I.epidoptera. 

Courtship of Imtterfiies — Battles — Ticking noise — Colours com- 
inou to both sexes, or more brilltai?t in the males — Eramples — 
Jfot due to the direct action of the conditions of life — Colours 
.adapted for piotection — Colours of moths — Display — Per¬ 
ceptive powers of the Lepidoptcra — Variability — Causes of the 
diifereneo in colour between the males and females — Miinickry, 
female biitteiihes more brilliantly'coloured than the males — 
Bright colouis of caterpillars — Sumniaiy and concluding re- 
maiks on the .secondaiy sexual chaiacteis of insects — Birds and 
insects compaied. * 

Ix this great Order the most interesting point for us is 
the tliffereuco in colour between the sexes of the same 
species, and between the distinct species of the same 
genus. Xcarly the whole q*' the following chapter will 
be devoted to this subject; but I will first make a few 
remarks on one or two other points. Several males may 
often be seen pursuing and crowding round the same 
female. Their courtship appears to be a prolonged affair, 
for I have frequently watched one or more males pirouet- 
tinjj round a female until I became tired, without seeins: 
the end of the courtship. Although butterflies are such, 
weak and fragile creatures, they are pugnacious, and an 
Emperor butterfly ^ has been captured with the tips of 
its wings broken from a conflict with another male. 
Mr. Collingwood. in sjieaking of the frequent battles 


* Apatnra Iris: • The Entomologist'll Weekly Intelligencer,' 1859, 
p. 139. For the Boinean Butterflies see C. Collingwood, ‘Bamblcs of 
a Naturalist,' 1868, p. 183. 
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between the butterflies of Borneo*says, “They Whirl 
“ round each other with the greatest rapidity, and appear 
“ to be ipcited by the greatest ferocity.” One case is 
known of a butterfly, namely the Ag&ronia feronia, 
which makes a noi.se like that produced by a toothed 
wheel passing under a spring catch, and which could be 
heard at the distance of several yards. At Eio de Janeiro 
this sound was noticed by me, only when two were 
chasing ^ach other in an irregular course, so that ft is 
probably made during the courtship of the sexes; but I 
neglected to attend to this point.'' 

Every one has admired the extreme beauty of many 
butterflies and of some jmoths; and we are led to ask, 
how has this beauty been acquii'ed ? Have their colours 
and diversified patterns simply resulted from the direct 
action of the physical conditions to wliich these insects 
have been cxjioscd, without any benefit being thus de¬ 
rived ? Or have successive variations been accumulated 
and determined either as a })rotcction or for some un¬ 
known purpose, or that one sex might be rendered 
attractive to the other ? And, again, what is the mean¬ 
ing of the colours being widely different in the males 
and females of certain sjiecies, and alike in the two 
sexes of other species? Before attempting to answer 
these questions a body of facts must be given. 

With most of our English butterflies, botli those W'hich 
are beautiful, such as the admiral, peacock, and painted 
iady (Vanessse), and those which are plain-coloured, 
such as the meadow-browns (Hipparchia;), the sexes 
ai’e alike. This is also the case with the magnificent 
Heliconidm and Danaid® of the tropics. But in certain 

* See my ‘ Journal of Researches,’ 1845, p. 33. Mr. Doubleday has 
detected (‘ Proc. Kut. Soo.’ March 3rd, 1845, p. 123) a peculiar mem¬ 
branous sac at the base of the front wings, which is probably con¬ 
nected with the production of the sound. 
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othtr tropical groups, and with some of our English 
butterflies, as the purple emperor, orange-tip, &c. {A'por 
tura Iris and Anthoeharis eardamines), the sexes differ 
either greatly or slightly in colour. No language suffices 
to describe the .splendour of the males of some* tropical 
species. Even within the f4me genus we often find spe¬ 
cies presenting an extraordinary difference between the 
sexes, whilst others have their sexes closely alike. Thus 
in “the South American genus Epicalia, Mr. .Bates, to 
whom I am much indebted for most of the following 
facts and for looking over this whole discussion, informs 
me that ho knows twelve species, the two sexes of which 
haunt the same stations (and tins is not always the base 
with butterflies), and therefore cannot have been dif¬ 
ferently affected by external conditions.'^ In nine of 
these species the males rank amongst the most brilliant 
of all butterflies, and differ so greatly from the compa¬ 
ratively phiin females that they were formerly jdaced 
in distinct genera. The females of these nine species 
resemble each other in their gcmeral type of coloration, 
and likewise resemble both sexes in several allied genera, 
found in various piirts of the w'orld. Hence iii accord¬ 
ance with the descent-theory we may infer that these 
nine species, and probably all the others of the genus, 
are descended from an ancestral form which was coloured 
in nearly the same manner. In the tenth species the 
female still retains the same general colouring, but the 
male resembles her, so that he is coloured in a mucii 
less gaudy and contrasted manner than the males of the 
previous species. In the eleventh and twelfth species, 
the females dejiart from tho typo of colouring which 


’ See also Mr. Bates’ paper in ‘ Proc. Ent. Soc. of Philatlolpliia,' 
1805, p. 200. Also Mr. AVallaco on the same .subject, in legarj to 
Uiadema, in ‘ Transact. Eutomolog Soc. of London,’ ISCO, p. 278. 
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is usual with their sex in this genifs, for they are gaily 
decorated in nearly the same manner as the males, but 
in a somewhat less degree. Hence in these two species 
the bright colours of the males seem to have been trans¬ 
ferred (to the females; whilst the male of the tenth 
species has either retained or recovered the plain 
colours of the female as well as of the parent-form of 
the genus; the two sexes being thus rendered in both 
cases, tljough in an oppesite manner, nearly alike.* In 
the allied genus Eubagis, both sexes of some of the 
species are plain-colouretl and nearly alike; whilst 
with the greater number the males are decorated with 
beautiful metallic tintg, in a diversilied manner, and 
differ much from their females. The females through¬ 
out tlie genus retain the same general style of colouring, 
so that they commonly resemble each other much more 
closely than they resemble their own proper males. 

In the genus Papilio, all the species of the JEneas 
group are remarkable for their conspicuous and strongly 
contrasted colours, and they illustrate the frequent ten¬ 
dency to gradation in the amount of difference between 
the sexes. In a few species, for instance in P. aseanius, 
the males and females are alike; in others the males 
are a little or very much more superbly coloured than 
the females. The genus Junonia allied to our Vanessse 
offers a nearly parallel case, for although the sexes of 
most of the species resemble each other and are desti¬ 
tute of rich colours, yet in certain species, as in J. oenone, 
the male is rather more brightly coloured than the 
female, and in a few (for instance J. andremiaja) the 
male is so different from the female that he might be 
mistaken for an entirely distinct species. 

Another striking case was pointed out to me in the 
British museum by Mr. A. Butler, namely one of 
the Tropical American Theclte, in which both sexes 
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are Aearly alike anfl wonderfully splendid; in another, 
the male is coloured in a similarly gorgeous manner, 
whilst the whole upper surface of the female is of a dull 
uniform hronn. Our common little English blue butter¬ 
flies of the genus Lycrnna, illustrate the various differ¬ 
ences in colour bc'tween the sexes, almost as well, 
though not in so striking a manner, as the above exotic 
genera. In Lyemna agestis both sexes have wings of a 
bro^n colour, bordered with •small ocellated, orange 
spots, and arc consequently alike. In L. oegon the 
wings of the male are of a fine blue, bordered with 
black; w'hilst the wings of the female are brown, with 
a similar border, and closely resemble those of L. agesiis. 
Lastly, in L. arion both sexes are of a blue colour and 
nearly alike, though in the female the eilges of the 
wings are rather duskier, with the black spots plainer; 
and in a bright blue Indian species both sexes are still 
more closely alike. 

I have given the foregoing cases in some detail in 
order to shew', in the first place, thfit when the sexes of 
butterflies differ, the male as a general rule is the most 
beautiful, and departs most from the usual type of colour¬ 
ing of the group to which the species belongs. Hence in 
most groups the females of the several species resemble 
each other much more closely than do the males. In 
some exceptional cases, however, to which I shall her(>- 
after allude, the females are coloured more splendidly 
than the males. In the second place these ea.ses have* 
been given to bring clearly before the mind that within 
the same genus, the two sexes frequently presemt every 
gradation from no difference in colour to so great a dif¬ 
ference that it wa.s long before the two were placed by 
entomologists in the same genus. In the third place, 
we have seen that when the sexes nearly resemble 
each other, this aj)parently may be due either to the 
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male having transferred his colours to the feiyale, 
or to the male having retained, or perhaps reco¬ 
vered, the primordial colours of the genus to which the 
species belongs. It ailso deserves notice that in those 
groups, in which the sexes present any difference of 
colour, the females usually resemble the males to a cer¬ 
tain extent, so that when the males are beautiful to an 
extraordinary degree, the females almost invariably ex¬ 
hibit some degree of be^jity. From the numerous gases 
of gradation in the amount of difference between the 
sexes, and from the prevalence of the same general type 
of coloration througliout the whole of the same group, 
wd may conclude that the causes, whatever they may 
be, which have determined the brilliant colouring of the 
males alone of sflme species, and of both sexes in a more 
or less equal degree of other species,' have generally 
been the same. 

As so many gorgeous butterflies inhabit the tropics, it 
has often been supposeil that they owe their colours to 
the* great heat and moisture of these zones; but Mr, 
Bates * has shewn by the <!j‘ompari8un of various closely- 
allied groups of insects from the temperate and tropical 
regions, that this view cannot be maintained; and the 
evidence becomes conclusive when brilliantly-coloured 
naales and plain-coloured females of the same species 
inhabit the same district, feed on the same food, and 
follow exactly the same habits of life. Even when 
the sexes resemble each other, we can hardly believe 
that their brilliant and beautifully-arranged colours are 
the purposeless result of the nature of the tissues, and 
the action of the surrounding conditions. 

With animals of all kinds, whenever colour has been 
modified for some special purpose, this has been, as far 


‘ The Naturalist on the Amazons,’ vol. i. 1863, p. 19. 
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as wg can pdge, eitker for protection or as an attraction 
between the sexes. With many species of butterflies 
the upper surfaces of the wings are obscurely coloured, 
and this in all probability leads to' their escaping ob¬ 
servation and danger. But butterflies when ^t rest 
would be particularly liable to be attacked by their 
enemies; and almost all the kinds when resting laiso 
their w ings vertically over their backs, so that the lower 
sides alone are exposed to vie\Y. Hence it is this side 
which in many cases is obviously coloured so as to 
imitate the surfaces on which these insects commonly 
rest. Dr. Rossler, I believe, first noticed the similarity 
of the closed wings of certain Vanessm and other butter- 
flies to the bark of trees. Many analogous and striking 
facts could be given. The most interefeting one is that 
recorded by Mr. Wallace^ of a common Indian and 
Sumatran butterfly (Kallima), which disappears like 
magic when it settles in a bush; for it hides its head 
and antenna} between its closed wings, and these in 
form, colour, and veining caniiot be distinguished from 
a withered leaf together with the footstalk. In -some 
other cases the lower surfaces of the wings are brilliantly 
coloured, and yet are protective; thus in Theda rubi 
the wings when closed are of an emerald green and re¬ 
semble the young leaves of the bramble, on which this 
butterfly in the spring may often be seen seated. 

Although the obscure tints of the upper or under 
surface of many butterflies no doubt serve to conceal 
them, yet we cannot possibly extend this view to 
the brilliant and conspicuous colours of many kinds, 
such as our admiral and peacock Vanesste, our white 


‘ See the interesting article in the ‘ Westminster Review,’ July, 1867, 
p. 10. A woodcut of tbe Eallima is given by Mr. Wallace in ‘ iiard- 
wicke’s ‘ Science Gossip,’ Sept. 1867, p. 196. 
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cabbage-butterflies (Pieris), or tbo great swallo'#-tail 
Papilio wbicb bauuts tbe open fens—for these butter¬ 
flies are thus rendered visible to every living creature. 
With these species'’ both sexes are alike; but in the 
common brimstone butterfly (Ooneptertjx rhamni), the 
male is of an intense yellow, whilst the female is much 
paler; and in the orange-tip (Anthocliaris cardamines) 
the males alone have the bright orange tips to their 
wings. In these caseg the males and females, are 
equally‘conspicuous, and it is not credible that their 
difference in colour stands in any relation to ordinary 
protection. Nevertheless it is possible that the con- 
spipuous colours of many species may be in an indirect 
manner beneficial, as will hereafter be explained, by 
leading their enemies at once to recognise them as 
unpalatable. Even in this case it does not certainly 
follow that their bright colours and beautiful patterns 
were acquired for this special purpose. In some otlier 
remarkable cases, beauty has been gained for the sake 
of protection, through the imitation of other beautiful 
species, which inhabit the same district and enjoy an 
immunity from attack by being in some way offensive 
to their enemies. 

The female of our orange-tip buttterfly, above re¬ 
ferred to, and of an American species (Anth. genutia) 
probably shew us, as Mr. Walsh has remarked to me, 
the primordial colours of the parent - species of the 
genus; for both sexes of four or five widely-distributed 
species are coloured in nearly the same manner. We 
may infer here, as in several previous cases, that it is 
the males of Anth. cardamines and genuiia which have 
depajded from the usual ty 2 )e of colouring of their genus. 
In the Anth. sara from California, the orange-tips have 
become partially developed in the female; for her wings 
are tipped with reddish-orange, but paler than in the 
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mals!, and slightly different in some other respects. In 
an allied Indian form, the Iphias glaucifpe, the orange- 
tips are fully developed in bpth sexes. In this Iphias 
the under surface of the wings marvellously resembles, 
as pointed out to me by Mr. A. Butler, a palo-qoloured 
leaf; and in our Euglisli orange-tip, the under surfaiie 
resembles the flower-head of the wild parsley, on which 
it may be seen going to rest at night.® The same 
reatt'Miing power which compels us to believe that the 
lower surfaces have here been coloured for the sake of 
protection, leads us to deny that the wings have been 
tipped, espetdally when this (diaracter is confined to the 
males, ivith bright orange for the same purpose. » 

Turning now to Moths: most of these rest motion¬ 
less with their wings depressed during the whole or 
greater part of the day; and the upper surfaces of their 
wings are often shaded and coloured in an admirable 
manner, as Sir. Wallace has remarked, for escaping 
detection. With most of the Bombycidm and ^oc- 
tuidse,’ when at rest, th(!> front-wings overlap and 
conceal the hind-wings; so that the latter might be 
brightly coloured without much risk; and they 
are thus coloured in many species of both families. 
Duiing the act of flight, moths would often be able 
to escape from their enemies; nevertlieless, as the 
hind-wings are then fully exposed to view, their bright 
colours must generally have been acquired at the^ 
cost of sorqe little risk. But the following fact shews 
us how cautious we ought to be in drawing conclu¬ 
sions on this head. The common yellow under-wings 


“ See the interesting observations by Mr. T. W. Wood, ‘ Tho Stu¬ 
dent,’ Sept. 1868, p. 81. 

? Mr. Wallace in ‘Hardwicke’s Science Gossip,’ Sept. 18G7, p. 193. 
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(Triphaena) often fly about during the day or early 
evening, and are then conspicuous from the colour of 
their hind-wings. It would naturally be thought that 
this would be a 'fehjlrce of danger; but Mr. J. Jeuner 
Weir believes that it actually serves them as a means 
of escape, for birds strike at these brightly coloured aud 
fragile surfaces, instead of at the body. For instance, 
Mr. Weir turned into his aviary a vigorous specimen of 
Triphaena pronuba, which was instantly pursued by 
a robin; but the bird’s attention being caught by the 
coloured wings, the moth was not captured until after 
about fifty attem()ts, and small portions of the wings 
w«re repeatedly broken off. He tried the same experi¬ 
ment, in the open air, with a T. fimbria and swallow; 
but the large ^ize of this moth probably interfered 
with its capture.® We ai’e thus reminded of a state¬ 
ment made by Mr. Wallace,* namely, that in the Bra¬ 
zilian forests and Malayan islands, many common and 
highly-flecorated butterflies are weak flyers, though fur¬ 
nished with a broad expa-nse of wings ; and they “ are 
“often captured with pierced and broken wings, as if 
.‘•they had been seized by’birds, from which they had 
“ escaped: if the wings had been much smaller in pro- 
“ portion to the body, it seems probable that the insect 
“ would more frequently have been struck or pierced in 
“a vital part, and thus the increased expanse of the 
“ wings may have been indirectly beneficial.” 

Display .—The bright colours of butterflies and of 
some moths are specially arranged for display, whether 
or not they serve in addition as a protection. Bright 


** See also, on this subject, Mr. Weir’s paper in ‘ Transact. Ent. Soc.' 
18G9, p. 23. 

* ‘ Wostiuinstcr Keview,’ July, 1807, p. 10. 
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coloHvs would not "Ije visible during the night; and 
there can be no (hmbt tliat moths, taken as a body, are 
much less gaily decorated th^n butterilies, all of which 
are diurnal in their habits. Hut the moths in certain 
families, such as the Zygscnidae. Aarious Sphjngldaj, 
Uraniidm, some Arctiidie and Saturniidm, lly about 
during the day or early evening, and many of these 
are extremely beautiful, being far more bi'ightly 
coloured than the strictly nocturnal kinds. ^ A few 
exceptional cases, however, of brightly-coloured noc¬ 
turnal species have been recorded.*" 

There is evidence of another kind in regard to display. 
Butterflies, as before remarked, elevate their wii^s 
when at rest, and whilst basking in the sunshine often 
alternately raise and depress them, thu§ exposing to full 
view Loth surfaces; and although the lower surface is 
often coloured in an obscure manner as a protection, 
yet in many sjjeeies it is as highly coloured as the 
upj)er surface, and sometimes in a very different man¬ 
ner. In some tropical species the lower surface is dVen 
more brilliantly coloured than the u^jper.** In one 
English fritillary, the Argyn,iu aglaia, the lower sur¬ 
face alone is ornamented witli si lining silver discs. 
Nevertheless, as a general rule, the upper surface, 
which is probably the most fully exposed, is coloured 
more brightly and in a more diversified manner than 
the lower. Hence the lower surface generally affords 


For instance, Lithosia; but Prof. Westwood (‘Modem Class, of 
Insects,’ vol. li. p. 390) seems surprised at this case. On the relative 
colours of diurnal and nocturnal Lepidoptera, sec ibid. p. 333 and 392; 
also Harris, ‘ Treatise on the Insects of New England,’ 1842, p. 315. 

u Such differences between the upper aud lower surfaces of the 
wings of several species of Fapilio, may be seen in the beautiful plates 
to Mr. Wallace’s Memoir on the Papilionidts of the Malayan liegion, 
in ‘ Transact. Linn. Soo.’ vol. xxv. part i. 1865. 
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to entomologists the most useful character for detecting 
the affinities of the various species. 

Now if we turn to the enormous group of moths, 
which do not habitually .expose to full view the under 
surface»of their wings, this side is very rarely, as I hear 
from Mr. Stainton, coloured more brightly than the 
upper side, or even with equal briglitness. Some ex¬ 
ceptions to the I'ule, either real or apparent, must bo 
noticed,as that of Hypoj^ra, specified by Mr. Wormftld.^ 
Mr. E. Trimen informs me that in Guenee’s great work, 
three moths are figured, in which the under surface is 
much the most brilliant. For instance, in the Australian 
G&strophora the uppen surface of the fore-wing is pale 
greyish-ochreou^ while the lower surface is magnificently 
ornamented by an ocellus of cobalt-blue, placed in the 
midst of a black mark, surrounded by orange-yellow, 
and this by bluish-white. But the habits of these 
three moths are unknown; so that no explanation 
can be given of their unusual style of colouring. Mr. 
Trimen also informs me that the lower surface of the 
wings in certain other Geo’metrse “ and quadrifidNoctuae 
are either more variegated or more brightly-coloured 
than the upper surface ; but some of these species have 
the habit of “ holding their wings quite erect over their 
“ backs, retaining them in this position for a considerable 
“time,” and thus exposing to view the under surface. 
Other species when settled on the ground or herbage 
have the habit of now and then suddenly and slightly 
lifting up their wings. Hence the lower surface of the 
wings being more brightly-coloured than the upper sur- 


’2 ‘ Proc. Ent. Soo.’ March 2nd, 1868. 

“ See also an account of the 8. American genus Erateinn (one of 
the Geomofrte) in ‘ Transact. Ent. Soc.’ new series, vol. v. pi. xv. and 

XVI. ■* 
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face «in certain moflis is not so anotnalons a circum¬ 
stance as it at first appears. The Saturniidie include 
some of the most beautiful of all moths, their wings 
being decorated, as in our British Emperor moth, with 
fine ocelli; and Mr. T. W. Wood observes that they 
resemble butterflies in some of their movements; “ for 
“ instance, in the gentle waving up and down of the 
“ wings, as if for display, w'hich is more characteristic 
“ of diurnal than of nocturnal Isepido[)tera.” 

It is a singular fact that no British moths, nor as 
far as I can discover Jiardly any foreign species, which 
are brilliantly coloured, differ much in colour according 
to sex; though this is the case with many brilliant but¬ 
terflies. The male, however, of one American motli, the 
Saturnia lo, is described as having its fore-wings deep 
yellow, curiously marked with purplish-red spots; whilst 
the wings of the female are purple-brown, marked with 
grey lines.'® The British moths which differ sexually in 
colour are all brown, or various tints of dull yellow, or 
nearly white. In several sjiecies the males are much 
darker than the females,'® ail’d these belong to groups 
which generally fly about during the afternoon. On the 
other hand, in many genera, as Mr. Stainton informs me, 

n ‘ Proc. Ent. Soc. of London,’ July C, 18G8, p xxvii. 

llariis, ‘ Trciitac,’ &c., edited by Flint, 18()2, p. 39S. 

For instance, I observe in my son’s cabinet tbat the males are 
darker than the females in the Lasiocampa quercus, Odonenlis pohiUiria, 
Hypogymna dtfpar, Daey< hira pudibunda, and Cycnia meixdica. In this 
latter species the difleiciice in colour between the two sexes is^trongly 
marked; and Mr. Wallace informs mo that we here have, as he believes, 
an instance of protective mimickry confined to one sex, as will hereafter 
be more fully explained. The white female of the Cycnia resembles 
the very common Spdosoma menthrasti, both sexes of which are white j 
and Mr. Stainton observed that this latter moth was rejected with utter 
disgust by a whole brood of young turkeys, which woie fond of eating 
other moths; so that if the Cycnia was commonly mistaken by British 
birds for the Spilosoma, it would escape being devoured, and its white 
deceptive colour would thus be highly beneficial. 
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the males have the hind-wings whiter tlian those of 
the female—of which fact Agrotis exclamationis ofifors a 
good instance. The males are thus rendered more 
conspicuous than the feqaalcs, whilst flying about in 
the dusk. In the Ghost Moth (Hepialus humuli) the 
difference is more strongly marked; the males being 
white and the females yellow with darker markings. 
It is difficult to conjecture what the meaning can be 
of these.differonces between the sexes in the shadias of 
darkness or lightness; but we can hardly suppose that 
they are the result of mere variability witli sexually- 
limited inheritance, independently of any benefit thus 
dertved. , 

From the fori^oing statements it is impossible to 
admit that the brilliant colours of butterflies and of 
some few moths, have commonly been acquired for the 
sake of protection. We have seen that their colours 
and elegant patterns are arranged and exhibited as 
if for display. Hence I am led to suppose that the 
females generally jB'cfer, or are most excited by the 
more brilliant males; foF on any other supposition 
the males would be ornamented, as far as we can 
see, for no purpose. We know tliat ants and certain 
lamellicorn beetles are capable of feeling an attachment 
for each other, and that ants recognise their fellows 
after an interval of several months. Hence there is no 
abstract improbability in the Lepidofitcraj which pro- 
Ibably stand nearly or quite as high in the scale as these 
insects, liaving sufficient mental capacity to admire 
bright colours. They certainly discover flowers by 
.colour, and, as I have elsewhere shewn, the plants 
which are fertilised exclusively by the wind never have 
a conspicuously-coloured corolla. The Humming-bird 
Sphinx may often be seen to swoop down from a distance 
on a bunch of flowers in the midst of green foliage; 
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and i have been aSSiired by a friend, that these moths 
repeatedly visited flowers painted on the walls of a room 
in the South of Franco. Tho common white butterfly, 
as I hear from Mr. Uoubleday, oltcm flies down to a bit 
of paper on the ground, no doubt mistaking it for one of 
its own species. Mr. Collingwoodin speaking of the 
difficulty of collecting certain butterflies in the Malay 
Archipelago, states that “ a dead specimen pinned upon 
“ a conspicuous twig will oftenr arrest an insecvt of the 
“ same species in its headlong flight, and bring it down 
“ w’ithin easy reach of the net, especially if it be of the 
" opposite sox.” 

The courtship of butterflies is a prolonged affair. The 
males sometimes fight together in rivalry; and many 
may be seen pursuing or crowding found the same 
female. If, then, the femah's do not prefer one male to 
another; the pairing must bo loft to more chance, and 
this docs not appear to me a probable event. If, on the 
other hand, the females habitually, or even occasionally, 
prefer the more beautiful males, the colours of the latter 
will have been rendered brighter by degrees, and will 
have been transmitted to both sexes or to one sex, 
according to which law of inheritance prevailed. The 
process of sexual selection will have been mucli facili¬ 
tated, if the conclusions arri\ ed at from, various kinds of 
evidence in the supplement to the ninw.chapter can bo 
trusted; namely that the males of maby Lepidoptera, 
at least in the imago state, greatly exceed in number 
the females. 

Some facts, however, are opposed to the belief that 
female butterflies prefer the more beautiful males; thus, 
as I have been assured by several observers, fresh females 
may frequently be seen paired with battered, faded or 


‘ Eamblea of a Naturalist in the Chinese S.as,’ 18C8, p. 182. 
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dingy males; but tbis is a circumstance wbiob could 
hardly fail often to follow from the males emerging 
from their cocoons earlier tiian the females. ^V ith moths 
of the family of the Bombycidce, the sexes pair imme¬ 
diately ^fter assuming the imago state; for they cannot 
feed, owing to the rudimentary condition of their mouths. 
The females, as several entomologists have remarked 
to me, lie in an almost torpid state, and appear not to 
evince the least ehoic& in regard to their ])artHers. 
This is the case with the common silk-moth {B. mori), 
as I have been told by some continental and English 
breeders. l)r. Wallace, who has had sui-h immense 
experience in breedinj^ JJomhyaj cynthia, is convinced 
tliat the females evince no choice or preference, lie 
has kept above 3t)0 of these moths living together, and 
has often found the mo.st vigorous females mated with 
stunte<l males. The reverse apparently seldom toccurs ; 
for, as he believes, the more vigorous males pass over the 
weakly females, being attracted by those endowed with 
mosf^ vitality. Although we have been indirectly in¬ 
duced to believe that the fdmalcs of many species prefer 
the more beautiful males, I have no reason to suspect, 
either with moths or butterflies, that the males are 
attracted by the beauty of the females. If the more 
beautiful females had been continually preferred, it is 
almost certain, from the colours of butterflies being so 
frequently transmitted to one sex alone, that the females 
Vould often have been rendered more beautiful than 
their male partners. But this does not occur except in 
a few instances; and these can be explained, as we 
shall presently see, on the principle of mimickry and 
protection.^ 

As sexual selection primarily depends on variability, 
a few words must be added on this subject. In respect 

VOL. I. 2d, 
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to c«lour there is nft difficulty, as any iiumher of highly 
variable Lepidoptera could be named. One good in¬ 
stance will suffice. Mr. Bate^ showed me a whole series 
of specimens of Papilio sesostris and childrens; in the 
latter the males varied much in the extent of the beau¬ 
tifully enamelled green patch on the fore-wings, and 
in the size, of the white mark, as well as of the splendid 
crimson stripe on the hind-wings; so that there was 
a g?cat contrast between tho most and least gaudy 
males. The male of Papilio sesostris, though a beautiful 
insect, is much loss so than P. childrense. It likewise 
varies a little in the size of the gi-eeu patch on the fore¬ 
wings, and in the occasional ^rppearance of a snsall 
crimson stripe on the hind-wings, borrowed, as it would 
seem, from its own female ; for the females of .this and 
of many other species in the il^neas group possess this 
crimson stripe. Hence between the brightest specimens 
of P. sesostris and the least bright of P. childrenw, there 
was but a small interval; and it was evident that as far 
as mere variability is concerneil, there would bo no 
difficulty in permanently increasing by means of selec¬ 
tion the beauty of either species. The variability is 
here almost confined to the male sox; but T\Ir. Wallace 
and Mr. Bates liavo shew'uthat the females of some 
other sjiecies are extremely variable, the males being 
nearly constant. As I have before mentioned the Ghost 
Moth (Hepialus Immuli) as one of the best instances in 
Britain of a difference in colour between the sexes ot 
moths, it may be worth adding that in the Shetland 


Wallace on the PapilionidsB of the Malayan Region, in ‘ Transact. 
I/inn. Soo.’ vol. xxv. ISij.i, p. 8, 3G. A striking case of a raie variety, 
stiictly intermodiiite between two other well-marked I'lpaale vaiidies, 
is given by Mr. Wallace. Sec also Mr. Bates, in ‘ Pioc. Entoinolog. 
Soo.’ Nov. lath, 186G, p. xl. 

Mr. It. MacLnclilun, ‘Transact. Ent. Soo.’ vol. ii. part Cth, 3rd 
series, 18C6, p. 45ir. 
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Islands, males are frequently found wWcli cldsely 
resemble tbe females. In a future clvapter 1 sliall bave 
occasion to shew that tbe beautiful eye-like spots or 
ocelli, so common on tbe wings of many Lepidoptera, 
are eminently variable. 

On the whole, although many serious objections may 
be urged, it seems probable that most of the species of 
Lepidoptera which are brilliantly coloured, owe flieir 
colours to sexual selection, excepting in certain cases, 
presently to be mentioned, in which conspicuous colours 
are beneficial as a protection. From the ardour of the 
m^le throughout the fwiinal kingdom, he is generally 
willing to accept^any female; and it is the female which 
usually exerts a choice, Ileuce if sexual selection has 
here acted, the male, when the sexes difier, ought to be 
the most brilliantly coloured; and this undoubtedly is 
the ordinai’y rule. When tbe sexes are brilliantly co¬ 
loured and resemble each other, the characters acquired 
by the males appear to have been transmitted to both 
sexes. But will this explanation of the similarity and 
dissimilarity in colour between the sexes suffice ? 

The males and females of the same species of butterfly 
are knownin several cases to inhabit different stations, 
the former commonly basking in the sunshine, the latter 
haunting gloomy forests. It is therefore possible that 
^ifferent conditions of life may have acted directly on 
the two sexes; but this is not probable,*^ as in the adult 
state they are exposed during a very short period to 
diflerent conditions; and the larvae of both are ex- 
j)osed to the same conditions. Mr, Wallace believes 

II. W. Bntes, ‘Tlie Naturalist on the AraazoriB,’ vol. ii. 18C3, 
p. 228. A. K. Wallace, in ‘ Transact. Linn. Soo.’ vol xxv. 18(56, p. 10 

On this whole subject sec ‘ Tire Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication,’ vol. ii. 1868, chap, xxiii. 


2 D 2, 
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that* the loss brilliant colours of the female have been 
specially gained in all or almost all cases for the sake 
of protection. On the contrary it seems to me more 
probable that the males alone, in the large majority of 
cases, liavo acquired their bright colours through sexual 
selection, the females having been but little modified. 
Consequently the females of distinct but allied species 
ought to resemble each other much more closely than 
do tlio males of the same specids; and this is the general 
rule. The females thus approximately show us the pri¬ 
mordial colouring of the parent-species of the group to 
which they belong. They have, however, almost always 
been modified to a certain extext by some of the suc(?e.s- 
sive steps of variation, through the, accumulation of 
which the males were rendered beautiful, having been 
transferred to them. TJie males and females of allied 
though distinct species will also generally have been 
exposed during their prolonged larval state to different 
conditions, and may have been thus indirectly affected; 
though with the males any flight change of colour thus 
caused will often have been completely masked by the 
brilliant tints gained through sexual selection. When 
we treat of Birds, I shall have to discuss the whole 
question whether the dillerences in colour between the 
males and females have been in part specially, gained 
by the latter as a protection; so that I will here only 
give unavoidable details. 

In all cases when the more common form of equaf 
inheritance by both sexes has prevailed, the selection of 
bright-coloured males wctuld tend to make the females 
bright-coloured; and the selection of dull-coloured fe- 
niales would tend to make the males dull. If both pro¬ 
cesses were carried on simultaneously, they would tend 
to neuti-alise each other. As far as I can see, it would 
be extremely difScult to change through selection the 
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one form of inheritance into the‘other. But hy the 
selection of successive variations, which were from the ’ 
first sexually limited in thei? transmission, there wonhl 
not be the slightest difficulty in giving brighf colours to 
the males alone, and at the same time or subsequently, 
dull colours to the females alone. In this latter manner 
female hutterflies and moths may, as I fully admit, have 
boon rendered inconspicuous for the sake of protection, 
and widely different from their males. • 

Mr. Wallace “ has argued with much force in favour 
of his view that when the sexes differ, the female has 
been specially modified for the sake of protection; and 
tliat this has been eflqcted by one form of inheritance, 
namely, the transmission of characters to both sexes, 
having been clianged through the agency of natural 
selection into the other form, namely, transmission to 
one sex. I was at first strongly inclined to accept this 
view; but the more I have studied the various classes 
throughout the animal kingdom, the less probable it 
has appeared. Mr. Wallace urges that both sexes of 
the Heliconidm, Danaidm, ‘Acrajidw are equally brilliant 
because both are protected from the attacks of birds 
and other enemies, by their offensive odour; but that 
in other groups, which do not possess this immunity, 
the females have been rendered inconspicuous, from 
having more need of protection than the males. This 
supposed difference in the “ need of protection by the 
“ two sexes ” is rather deceptive, and requires some 
discussion. It is obvious that brightly-coloured indi¬ 
viduals, whether males or females, would equally attract, 
and obscurely-coloured individuals equally escape, the 


“ A. B. Wallftc^ in ‘ The Journal of Travel,’ vol. i 18G8, p. 88. 
‘Westminster Keview,’ July, 1867, p. .37. See also Messrs. Wallace 
and Bates iu ‘ Pioc. Ent. Soc.’ Nor. lOtb, 1866, p. xxxix. 
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attention of their hnomies. But we are concerned 
with the elfects of the destruction or preservation of 
certain individuals of either, sex, on the character of 
the race. 'With insects, after the male has fertilised 
the female, and after the latter has laid heB eggs, 
the greater or less immunity from danger of either sex 
could not possibly have any effect on the offspring. 
Before the sexes have performed their proper functions, 
if tlicy existed in equal numbers and if they ^strictly 
paired (all other circumstances being the same), the 
preservation of the males and females would be equally 
important for the existence of the species and for the 
character of the offspring. But, with most animals, us 
is known to be the case with the domestic silk-moth, 
the male can fertilise two or three females ; so that the 
destruction of the males would not be so injurious to 
the species as that of the females. On the other hand. 
Dr. Wallace believes that with moths the progeny from 
a second or third fertilisation is apt to be weakly, and 
therefore would not have so good chance of surviving. 
When the males exist in mucR greater numbers than the 
females, no doubt many males might be destroyed with 
impunity to the species; but I cannot see that the 
results of ordinary selection for the sake of protection 
would be influenced by the sexes existing in unequal 
numbers; for the same proportion of the more con¬ 
spicuous individuals, whether males or females, would 
probably be destroyed. If indeed the males presented 
a greater range of variation in colour, the result would 
be different; but we need not here follow out such com¬ 
plex details. On the whole I cannot perceive that an 
inequality in the numbers of the two sexes would in¬ 
fluence in any marked manner the effects of ordinary 
selection on the character of the offspring. 

Female Lepidoptera require, as Mr. Wallace insists. 
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some days to deposit tlicii’ fertilis(Jd ova and to search 
for a proper place; during tliis period (whilst the life’ 
of the male was of no importance) the brightor-colonretl 
i'emales would be exj)Osed to danger and would be 
liable Jo be destroyed. Tlie dullei -coloured females on 
tlie other hand would survive, and thus would in¬ 
fluence, it miglit bp thought, in a marked manner tlie 
character of the species,—either of both sexes or of 
one sejf, according to *vhich form of inheritance pre¬ 
vailed. Eut it must not be forgotten that the males 
emerge from the cocoon-state some days before the 
females, and during this jieriod, whilst the unborn 
females were safe, the brighter-coloured males would be 
exposed to danger; so that ultimately both sexes would 
probably be ei^iosed during a yearly equal length of 
time to danger, and the elimination of cons))icu<)us 
colours would not be much more effective in the one 
than the other sex. 

It is a more important consideration that female 
Lepidoptcra, ate Mr. Wallace remarks, and as is known 
to every collector, are “generally slower flyers than 
the males. Consequently the latter, if exposed to 
greater danger from being consjiicuously coloured, 
might bo able to escape from their enemies, whilst the 
similarly-coloured females would be destroyed; and thus 
the females would have the most influence in modi¬ 
fying the colour of their progeny. 

There is one other consideration: bright colours, as 
far as sexual selection is concerned, are commonly of 
no service to the females; so that if the latter varied 
in brightness, and the variations were sexually limited 
in their transmission, it would depend on mere chance 
whether the females had their bright colours increased; 
and this would tend throughout the Order to diminish 
the number of species with brightly-coloured females 
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in comparison witli llie species having brightly-coloured 
males. On tlie other hand, as bright colours are sup¬ 
posed to be highly serviceable to the males in their 
love-struggles, the brighter males (as we shall see 
in the chapter on Hirds) although exposed to,rather 
greater danger, would on an average procreate a greater 
number of offspring than the duller males. In this 
case, if the variations wore limited in their transmission 
to the male sex, the males alone would be rendered 
more brilliantly coloured; but if the variations were 
not thus limited, the preservation and augmentation of 
such variations would depend on whether more evil was 
caused to the species by the females being rendered 
conspicuous, than good to tho males by certain indivi¬ 
duals being successful over their rivals. *" 

As there can hardly bo a doubt that both sexes of 
many butterflies and moths have been rendered dull- 
coloured for the sake of protection, so it may have 
been with the females alone of some species in which 
successive variations towards dullness first appeared 
in the female sex and were Vrom the first limited in 
their transmission to the same sex. If not thus limited, 
both sexes would become dull-coloured. Wo shall 
immediately see, when we treat of mimickry, that 
the females alone of certain butterflies have been ren¬ 
dered exti’emely beautiful for the sake of protection, 
without any of tho successive protective variations 
having been transferred to the male, to whom they 
could not possibly have been in the least degree injuri¬ 
ous, and therefore could not have been eliminated 
through natural selection. Whether in each particular 
species, in which the sexes differ in colour, it is the 
female which has been specially modified for the sake 
of protection; or whether it is the male which has been 
specially modified for the sake of sexual attraction, the 
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female having retained her primordial colouring *only 
aWgVrtly changed through the agencies heiore alluded 
to; or whether again both sexes have been modified, 
the female for protection and the male for sexual attrac¬ 
tion, can only be definitely decided when we know the 
life-history of each species. 

Without distinct evidence, I am unwilling to admit 
that a double process of selection has long been going _ 
on witl^a multitude of species,—the males having 4)eon 
rendered more brilliant by beating their rivals; and the 
females more dull-coloured by having escaped from their 
enemies. We may take as an instance the common brim¬ 
stone butterfly (Goneptpryx), which appears early in the 
spring before an^ other kind. The male of this species 
is of a far more intense yellow than the female, though 
she is almost equally conspicuous; and in this case it 
does not seem probable that she specially acquired 
her pale tints as a protectioti, though it is probable 
that the male acquired his bright colours as a sexual 
attraction. The female of Anihocharis cardamines does 
not possess the beautiful dVange tips to her wings with 
which the male is ornamented; consequently she closely 
resembles the white butterflies (Pieris) so common in 
our gardens; but we have no evidence that this resem¬ 
blance is beneficial. On the contrary, as she resembles 
both sexes of several species of the same genus inhabit¬ 
ing various quarters of the world, it is more probable 
that she has simply retained to a large extent her 
primordial colours. 

Various facts support the conclusion that with the 
greater number of brilliantly-coloured Lepidoptera, it 
is the male which has been modified; the two sexes 
having come to differ from each other, or to resemble 
each other, according to which form of inheritance has 
prevailed. Inheritance is governed by so many un- 
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kno^n laws or coiitlitions, that they seem to us to he 
most capricious in their action; ® and we can so far 
understand bow it is that with closely-allied species the 
sexes of some differ to an astonishing degree, whilst 
the sexes of others are identical in colour. »A.s the 
successive steps in the process, of ■variation are neces¬ 
sarily all transmitted t\\rough the female, a greater 
or less number of such steps might readily become 
developed in her; and thus'Hve can understand the 
frequent gradations from an extreme difference to no 
difference at all between the sexes of the species within 
the same group. These cases of gradation are much 
too common to favour the supppsition that we here fee 
females actually undergoing the process of transition 
and losing their brightness for the sake of protection; 
for we have every reason to conclude that at any 
one time the greater number of species are in a fixed 
condition. With respect to the dificrences between the 
females of the species in the same genus or family, we 
can perceive that they depend, at least in part, on the 
females partaking of the flours of their respective 
males. This is well illustrated in those groups in which 
the males are ornamented to an extraordinary degree; 
for the females in these groups generally partake to a 
certain extent of the splendour of their male partners. 
Lastly, wo continually find, as already remarked, that 
the females of almost all the species in the same genus, 
or even family, resemble each other much more closely 
in colour than do the males; and this indicates that 
the males have undergone a greater amount of modifi¬ 
cation than the females. 

^ ‘The 'Variation of Animals and Plants under Domebtication, 
vol. ii. chap. xu. p. 17. * 
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Mimichry .—This principle was first made clear an 
admirable paper by Mr. Bates,“ who thus threw a flood 
of light on many obscure .problems. It had previously 
been observed that certain butterflies in America 
belonging to quite distinct families, resembled the Heli- 
conidm 80 closely in every stripe and shade of colour 
that they could not be distinguished except by an 
experienced entomologist. As the lleliconidse are 
coloured in their usual manner, whilst the others depart' 
from the usual colouring of the groups to which they 
belong, it is clear that the latter are the imitators, and 
the Heliconidae the imitated. Mr. Bates further observed 
that the imitating species are comparatively rare, whilst 
the imitated s« arm in large numbers; the two sets 
living mingled fogether. Brom tlio fact of the Iloli- 
couidae being conspicuous and beautiful insects, jot 
so numerous in individuals and species, he concluded 
that they must be protected from the attacks of bii’ds 
by some secretion or odour; and this hypothesis has 
no\/ been confirmed by a considerable body of curious 
evidence.'"® From these Oonsiderations Mr. Bates in¬ 
ferred that the butterflies which imitate the protected 
species had acquired their present marvellously decep¬ 
tive appearance, through variation and natural selection, 
in order to be mistaken for the protected kinds and 
thus to escape being devom-ed. No explanation is 
here attempted of the brilliant colours of the imi- 
• tated, but only of the imitating butterflies. We must 
account for the colours of the former iu the same 
general manner, as in the cases previously discussed in 
this chapter. Since the publication of Mr. Bates’ paper, 
similar and equally striking facts have been observed 


‘ Transact. Linn. Soo.’ vol. xxiii. 1802, p. 495. 
“ ‘ Proc. Ent. Soo.’ Doc. Srtl, 18(50, p. xlv. 
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by Mr. Wallace ‘ in the Malayan region, and by 
Mr. Trimen in South Africa. 

As some writers ” have fell^ much difficulty in under¬ 
standing ht»w the first steps in the process of miinickry 
could have been effected through natural selection, it 
may be well to remark that the process probably has 
never commenced with forms widely dissimilar in colour. 
But with two species moderately like each other, the 
clos€^?t resemblance if beneficial to either forqi could 
readily be thus gained; and if the imitated form was 
subsequently and gradually modified through sexual 
selection or any other means, the imitating form would 
be led along the same track, and thus be modified 4o 
almost any extent, so that it might ultimately assume 
an appearance or colouring wholly un'iiko that of the 
other members of the group to whieh it belonged. As 
extremely slight variations in colour would not in many 
cases suffico to render a species so like another pro¬ 
tected species as to lead to its preservation, it should 
be remembered that many species of, Lepidoptera* are 
liable to considerable and abnipt variations in colour. 
A few instances have been given in this chapter; but 
under this point of view Mr. Bates’ original paper on 
mimickry, as well as Mr. Wallace’s papers, should be 
consulted. 

In the foregoing cases both sexes of the imitating 
species resemble the imitated; but occasionally the 


“ ‘Transact. Linn. Soc.’ vol. xxv. 18(55, p. 1; also ‘ Transact. Ent. 
Soc.’ vol. iv. {3rd scries), 1867, p. 301. 

^ See an ingenious article entitled, “ Difficulties of the Theory of 
Natural Selection,” in the ‘ Month,’1869. The writer strangely sup¬ 
poses that I attribute the variations in colour of the Lepidoptera, by 
which certain species belonging to distinct families have conio to 
resemble otliers, to reversion to a common progenitor; but there is no 
more reason to attribute these variations to reversion than in the case 
of any ordinary \ariation. 
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female alone mocks a brilliantly-coToured and protScted 
species inhabiting the same district. Comsequeutly the 
female differs in colour from her own male, and, wliich 
is a rare and anomalous circumstance, is the more 
brightly-coteured of the two. In all the few species of 
Pieridm, in which the female is more conspicuously 
coloured than the male, she imitates, as I am informed 
by Mr. Wallace, some protected species inhabiting the 
s.imo region. The femhle of Diadema anottiala iS idcli 
purple-brown with almost the whole surface glossed with 
satiny blue, and she closely imitates the Euploea mida- 
mus, “one of the commonest butterflies of the East;” 
wliilst the male is br(inzy Or olive-brown, with only a 
slight blue gloss on the outer parts of the wings.“ 
Both sexes of this Diadema and of J). bolina follow 
the same habits of life, so that the differences in colour 
between the sexes cannot bo accounted for by exposure 
to different conditions;^ even if this exjdanation were 
admissible in other instances.’" 

The above cases of female butterflies which are more 
brightly-coloured than the males, shew us, firstly, that 
variations have arisen in a state of nature in the female 
sex, and have been transmitted exclusively, or almost ex¬ 
clusively, to the same sex; and, secondly, that this form 
of inheritance has not been determined through natural 
selection. For if we assume that the females, before 
they became brightly coloured in imitation of some pro¬ 
tected kind, were exposed during each season for a longer 
period to danger than the males; or if we assume that 


Wallace, “ Notes on Eastern Butterflies,” ‘ Transact. Ent. Soo.' 
18C9, p 287. 

29 Wallace, in ‘ Westminster Koview,’ July, 18C7, p. 37; and in 
‘ Journal of Travel and Nat. Hist.’ vol. i. 1868, p. 88. 

99 See remarks by Messrs. Bates and Wallace, in ‘ Proo. Ent. Soc.’ 
Nov. 10, 1806, p. xx.\ix. 
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they' could not escape so swiftly from their enemies, 
we can undei-stand how they alone might originally 
liave acquired through natural selection and sexually- 
limited iulieritance their present protective colours. 
But except on the principle of these variations having 
been transmitted exclusively to the female offspring, 
we cannot understand why the males should have re¬ 
mained dull-coloured; for it would surely not have 
been' in any way injurious to 6ach individual male to 
have partaken by inheritance of the protective colours 
of the female, and thus to have had a better chance 
of escaping destruction. In a group in which brilliant 
colours are so common as tvith buttertlics, it cannot tie 
supposed that the males have been kept dull-coloured 
through sexual selection by the females rejecting the 
individuals which w'ere rendered as beautiful as them¬ 
selves. We may, therefore, conclude that in these cases' 
inheritance by one sex is not due to the modification 
through natural selection of a tendency to equal inherit¬ 
ance by both sexes. 

It may be well here to give an analogous case in 
another Order, of characters acquired only by the female, 
though not in the least injurious, as far as we can judge, 
to the male. Amongst the Phasmidae, or spectre-insects, 
Mr. Wallace states that “it is often the females alone 
“ that so strikingly resemble leaves, while the males show 
“only a rude approximation.” Now, whatever may be 
the habits of these insects, it is highly improbable that 
it could be disadvantageous to the males to escape de¬ 
tection by resembling leaves.'*^ Hence we may conclude 

“ See Mr. Wallace in ‘Westminster Kcvlew,’ July, 1867, p. 11 and 
37. The male of no butterfly, as Mr. Wallace informs me, is known to 
differ in colour, as a protection, from tlie female; and he asks me how 
I can explain this fact on the principle that one sex alone has varied 
and has transmitted its variations exclusively to the same sox, without 
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that the females alone in this lattes as in the previous 
cases originally varied in certain characters; these cha¬ 
racters having been preserved and augmented through 
ordinary selection for the sake of protectioif and from 
the first tra^jsmitted to the female offspring alone. 

Bright Colours of Caterpillars .—Whilst reflecting on 
the beauty of many butterflies, it occurred to me that 
some catoi-pillars were, splendidly coloured, and as 
sexual selection could not possibly have here acted, 
it appeared rash to attribute the beauty of the mature 
insect to this agency, unless the bright colours of their 
lai vse could be in some manner explained. In the first 
place it may bo <jbscrved that the colours of caterpillars 
do not stand iff any close correlation with those of the 
mature insect. Secondly, their bright colours do not 


the Bid of selection to check the variations being inherited by the 
other sex. No doubt it it could be shewn that the females of very 
many species lnul been rendered bettutiful through protective mimickry, 
but that this has never occurred,jvith the males, it would be a serious 
difficulty. But the number of cases as yet known hardly suffices for a 
fair judgment. We can sec that the males, from having the power of 
flying more swiftly, and thus escaping danger, would not be so likely 
as the females to have had their colours modiiled for the sake of protec¬ 
tion ; but this would not in the least have interfered with their receiving 
protective colours through inheritance from the females. In the second 
place, it IS probable that sexual selection would actually tend to prevent 
a beautiful male from becoming obscure, for tlie less brilliant individuals 
would be less attractive to the fenmles. Supposing that the beauty of 
the male of any species had been mainly acquired through sexual 
selection, yet if this beauty likewise served as a protection, the acquisi¬ 
tion would have been aided by natural selection. But it would bo 
quite beyond our power to distinguish between tho two processes of 
sexual and ordinary selection. Hence it is not likely that we should 
be able to adduce cases of tho males having been rendered brilliant 
exclusively through protective mimickry, though this is comparatively 
easy with the females, which have rarely or never been reudered beau¬ 
tiful, as far as we can judge, for the sake of sexual attraction, although 
they have often received beauty through inheritance from their male 
parents. 
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serve in any ordinary manner as a protection. As an 
instance of this, Mr. Bates informs me tliat the most 
conspicuous caterpillar which, he ever beheld (that of a 
Sphinx) lived on the large green leaves of a tree on the 
open llanos of South America; it was about four.inches 
in length, transversely banded with black and yellow, 
and with its head, legs, and tail of a bright rod. Hence 
it caught the eye of any man who passed by at the 
distance of many yards, and no doubt of every ^passing 
bird. 

I then applied to Mr. Wallace, Avho has an innate 
genius for solving difficulties. After some consideration 
he replied: “ Most caterpillars require protection, as 
“ may be inferred from some kinds being furnished 
“ with spines or irritating hairs, and ffom many being 
“ coloured green like the leaves on which they feed, 
“ or curiously like the twigs of the trees on which they. 
“ live.” I may add as another instance of pi'otection, 
that there is a caterpillar of a moth, as I am informed 
by Mr. J. Mansel Wcale, which lives on the mimosa's in 
South Africa, and fabricates for itself a case,_ quite un- 
distinguishable from the surrounding thorns. From 
such considerations Mr. Wallace thought it probable 
that conspicuously-coloured caterpillars were protected 
by having a nauseous taste; but as their skin ■ is ex¬ 
tremely tender, and as their intestines readily protrude 
from a wound, a’slight peck from the beak of a binl 
would be as fatal to them as if they had been devoured. 
Hence, as Mr. Wallace remarks, “ djstastefulness alone 
“ would be insufficient to protect a caterpillar unless 
“ some outward sign indicated to its would-be destroyer 
“ that its prey was a disgusting morsel.” Under these 
circumstances it would.be highly advantageous to a 
cater|)Ular to be instantaneously and certainly recog¬ 
nised as unpalatable by all birds and other animals. 
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Thus the most gaudy colours would Ibe serviceable, and 
might have been gained by variation and the survival 
of the most casily-recognisod individuals. 

This hypothesis appears at first sight very bold; but 
when it, was brought before the Entomological Society*i“ 
it was supported by various statements ; and Mr. J. 
Jenner Weir, who keeps a large number of birds in an 
aviary, has*made, as he informs me, numerous trials, 
and finds^no exception to* the rule, that all caterpillars 
of nocturnal and retiring habits with snfooth skins, 
all of a green colour, and all which imittjte twigs, are 
greedily devoured by his birds. The hairy and spinose 
kinds are invariably rejected, fts were four conspicuously- 
coloured species. When the birds rejected a caterpillar, 
they plainly shewed, by shaking their heads and cleans¬ 
ing their beaks, that they were disgusted by the taste.““ 
Three conspicuous kinds of caterpillars and moths were 
also given by Mr. A. Butler to some lizards and flogs, 
*and were rejected; though other kinds were eagerly 
eaten. Thus the probable truth of Mr. Wallace’s view 
is confirmed, namely, that <?brtain caterpillars have been 
made conspicuous for their own good, so as to be easily 
recognised by their enemies, on nearly the same prin¬ 
ciple that certain poisons are coloured by druggists for 
the good of man. This view will, it is probable, be 
hereafter extended to many animals, which are coloured 
in a conspilfuous manner. 

Summary and Concluding Remarks on Insects .— 
Looking back to the several Orders, we have seen that 
the sexes often differ in various characters, the meaning 
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of which is not unclerstood. The sexes, also, often differ 
in their organs of sense or locomotion, so that the males 
may. quickly discover or reach the females, and still 
oftener in the males possessing diversified contrivances 
for retaining the females when found. But we-are not 
here much concerned with sexual differences of these 
kinds. 

In almost all the Orders, the males of sftme species, 
even of weak and delicate kinds, are known to he highly 
pugnacious'; and some few are furnished with special 
weapons for fighting with their rivals. But the law of 
battle does not prevail nearly so widely with insects as 
with the higher animals. ” Hence probably it is that the 
males have not often been rendered larger and stronger 
than the females. On the contrary they are usually 
smaller, in order that they may be developed within a 
shorter time, so as to be ready in large numbers for the 
emergence of the females. 

In two families of the Homoptera the males alone* 
possess, in an efficient state, organs which may be called 
vocal; and in three families of the Orthoptora the males 
alone possess stridulating organ.s. In both cases these 
organs are incessantly used during the breeding-season, 
not only for calling the females, but for charming or 
exciting them in rivalry with other males. No one 
who admits the agency of natural selection, will dispute 
that these musical instruments have been acquired 
through sexual selection. In four other Orders the 
members of one sex, or more commoidy of both sexes, 
are provided with organs for producing various sounds, 
which apparently serve merely as call-notes. ■ Even 
when both sexes are thus provided, the individuals 
which were able to make the loudest or most continuotis 
noise would gain partners before those which were less 
noisy, so that their organs have probably been gained 
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through sexual selection. It is iifstrutive to reflfect 
on the wonderful diversity of the means for producing 
sound, possessed by the males alone or by both ^exes 
in no less than six Orders, and which were'possessed 
by at least one insect at an extremely remote geolp- 
gical epoch. We thus learn how effectual sexual selec¬ 
tion has been in leading to modifications of structure, 
which somfetimes, as with the Homoptera, are of an im¬ 
portant nature. • • 

From the reasons assigned in the last chapter, it is 
probable 4;hat the great horns of the males of many 
lamellicorn, and some other beetles, have been ac- 
qifired as ornaments, go perhaps it may be with cer¬ 
tain other peculiarities confined to the male sex. From 
the small size of insects, we are apt to undervalue their 
appearance. If we could imagine a male Chalcosoma 
(fig. 15) with its polished, bronzed coat of mail, and 
vast complex horns, magnified to the size of a horse or 
even of a dog, it would be one of the most imposing 
animals in the world. 

The colouring of insects is a complex and obscure* 
subject. When the male differs slightly from tlie female, 
and neither are brilliantly coloured, it is probable that 
the two sexes have varied in a slightly different manner, 
with the variations transmitted to the same sex, without 
any benefit having been thus derived or evil suffered. 
When the male is brilliantly coloured and differs con¬ 
spicuously from the female, as with some dragon-flies 
and many butterflies, it is probable that he alone has 
been modified, and that he owes his colours to sexual 
selection; whilst the female has retained a primordial 
or very ancient type of colouring, slightly modified by 
the agencies before explained, and has therefo/e not 
been rendered obscure, at least in most cases, for the 
sake of protection. But the female alone has some- 

2 e.2 
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tinses been coloui^d brilliantly so as to imitate other 
protected species inhabiting the same district. When 
the sexes resemble each other and both are obscurely 
coloured,'there is no doubt that they have been* in a 
m^rltitude of cases coloured for the sake of protection. 
So it is in some instances when both are brightly 
coloured, causing them to resemble surrounding objects 
such as flowers, or other protected species, or indirectly 
by giving notice to their enemies that they iwe of an 
unpalatable'nature. In many other cases in which the 
sexes resemble each other and are brilliantly coloured, 
especially when the colours are arranged for display, we 
may conclude that they have Ijeen gained by the m^le 
sex as an attraction, and have been transferred to both 
sexes. We are more especially led to this conclusion 
whenever the same type of coloration prevails through¬ 
out a group, and we find that the males of .some species 
differ widely in colour from the females, whilst both 
sexes of other species are quite alike, with intermediate 
gradations connecting these extreme states. 

• In the same manner as *oright colours have often 
been partially transferred from the males to the females, 
so it has been v>ith the extraordinary horns of many 
lamellicorn and some other beetles. So, again, the 
vocal or instrumental organs proper to the males of 
the Homoptera and Orthoptera have generally been 
transferred in a rudimentary, or even in a nearly perfect 
condition to the females; yet not sufficiently perfect to 
be used for producing sound. It is also an interesting 
fact, as bearing on sexual selection, that the stridulating 
organs of certain male Orthoptera are not fully deve¬ 
loped until the last moult; and that the colours of cer¬ 
tain tnale dragon-flies are not ihlly developed until 
some little time after their emergence from the pupal 
state, and when they are ready to breed. 
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Sexual selection implies that^ 
individuals are preferred by ths 
with insects, when the sexes differ, 
with rare exceptions, is the most 
depaj^ most from the type to which ^Be sf 
belongs;—and as it is the male which searches eagerfy^ 
for the female, we must suppose that the females habit- 
' ually or occasionally prefer the more beautiful males, 
and thgi,t these have thus acquired their beauty. ^ That 
the females in most or all the orders wOuld have the 
power of rejecting any particular male, is probable 
from the many singular contrivances possessed by the 
males, such as great.jaws? adhesive cushions, spines, • 
elongated legs, &c., for seizing the female; for these 
contrivances sBew that there is some difficulty in the 
act. In the case of unions between distinct species, 

► of which many instances have been recorded, the 
female must have been a consenting party. Judging 
from what we know of the perceptive powers and 
affections of various insects, there is no antecedent im¬ 
probability in sexual seleifetion having come largely into 
action ; but we have as yet no direct evidence on this 
head, and some facts are opposed to the belief. Never¬ 
theless, when we see many males pursuing the same 
female, we can hardly believe that the pairing is left to 
blind chance—that the female exerts no choice, and 
is not influenced by the gorgeous colours or other 
ornaments, with which the male alone is decorated. 

If we admit that the females of the Homoptera and 
Orthoptera appreciate the musical tones emitted by their 
male partners, and that the various instruments for this 
purpose have been jierfected through sexual selection, 
ther-e is little improbability in the females of other 
insects appreciating beauty in form or colour, and con¬ 
sequently in such characters having been thus gained 
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by tfte males. But‘from the circumstance of colour 
being so variable, and from its having been so often 
modifi^ for the sake of protection, it is extremely 
difficult to‘decide in how large a proportion of cases 
sea^l selection has come into play. This is .more 
especially difficult in those Orders, such as the Orthop- 
tera, Hymenoptera, and Coleoptera, in whicli the two 
sexes rarely differ much in colour ; for we are thus cut ' 
off friAn our best evidence of some relation between the 
reproduction t)f the species and colour. With the 
Coleoptera, however, as before remarked, it ie in the 
great lamellicorn group, placed by some authors at 
the head of the Order, aifd in,which we sometimdlj 
see a mutual attachment between the sexes, that wo 
find the males of some species possessing weapons for 
sexual strife, others furnished with wonderful horns, 
many with stridulating organs, and others ornamented • 
with splendid metallic tints. Hence it seems probable 
that all these characters have been gained throuj^h 
the same means, namely sexual selection. 

When we treat of Birds, we shall see that they pre¬ 
sent in their secondary sexual characters the closest 
analogy with insects. Thus, many male biids are 
highly pugnacious, and some are furnished with special 
weapons for fighting with their rivals. They .possess 
organs which are used during the breeding-season for 
producing vocal and instrumental music. They are 
frequently ornamented with combs, horns, wattles and 
plumes of the most diversified kinds, and are decorated 
with beautiful colours, all evidently for the sake of dis¬ 
play. We shall find that, as with insects, both sexes, 
in certain groups, are equally beautiful, and are equally 
provided with ornaments which are usually confined to 
the male sex. In other groups both sexes are equally 
plain-coloured and unornamented. Lastly, in some few 
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anomalous cases, the females are’ more beautiful’ than 
the males. We shall often find, in the same group of 
birds, every gradation from no difference between the 
sexes, to an extreme difference. In the latter case we 
shall see that the females, like female insects, c'^ten 
possess more or less plain traces of the characters which 
properly belong to the males. The analogy, indeed, in 
all these respects between birds and insects, is curiously 
close. 1 Whatever explanation applies to the one class 
probably applies to the other; and this explanation, as 
we shall hereafter attempt to shew, is almost ceitainly 
sexual selection 
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